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AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  LITERARY 
INFLUENCES  IN  BRAZIL 


By  AFRANIO  PEIXOTO  (Conclusion) 

North  American  influence  on  literature  especially  The  Raven,  were  read  and  translated 
made  itself  felt  early,  and  is  increasing,  by  many,  and  to  us  he  is  the  greater  American 
The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franl{lin,  his  arti^. 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac  and  his  People's  The  influence  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was 
Reading  Bool{  were  impressive  and  definitive  not  such  a  lading  one,  yet  it  was  wider,  indeed 

compendia  of  virtue,  economy  and  democracy;  worldwide;  in  Brazil  as  elsewhere  UncleTom's 

the  great  North  American  romancer,  Fenimore  Cabin  provoked  tears  and  forwarded  the 

Cooper,  disputed  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  abolition  of  slavery;  her  influence  was  especi' 

leadership  in  the  novel  of  adventure,  the  great  ally  necessary  in  our  case;  not  only  because 

di^indtion  between  them  being  that  whereas  slavery  was  so  firmly  e^blished  among  us — we 

Scott  laid  greater  ^ress  on  hiAory  and  was  in  were  the  la^  to  abandon  it — but  because  we 

essence  a  European,  Cooper’s  charm  derived  are  the  mo^  sentimental  people  in  all  the 

largely  from  his  sense  of  geographical  breadth  world. 

and  the  vigorous  American  spirit.  The  Laft  Henry  W.  Longfellow  had  his  hour  of 
of  the  Mohicans  and  The  Pilot  were  not  only  popularity  and  enthusiasm  among  us:  Evan' 

read  in  the  original,  but  translated  and  geline  touched  us  with  pity  and  there  are  many 

imitated.  The  indiani^ic  literature  of  Brazil  Evangelines  among  us — living  tributes  to  the 

found  inspiration  in  the  North  American  sav'  North  American  poet;  besides  being  widely 

ages  of  Groper,  and  Jose  de  Alencar  and  Gon-  read  it  was  translated  to  my  certain  knowledge 

calves  Dias  are  indebted  to  him.  Our  patriotic  four  times — by  Gamier,  Americo  Lobo,  Arne- 

indianismo  is  a  political  development  of  exotic  lio  Fires  and  Franklin  Doria.  Lr  ndo  Filho 

romanticism,  which  without  any  precedent,  translated  Four  Little  Poems;  A  ,rico  Lobo 

chose  the  savage  as  a  vindicating  symbol;  we  Hiawatha,  Bittencourt  Sampaio  The  Slave's 

denied  the  blood  ties  of  our  rich  relatives  to  Dream.  Perhaps  because  of  jealousy  of  pure 

ally  ourselves  with  the  red-skin  inhabitants  English  authors  and  more  talented  Americans 

of  the  interior — a  cult  of  the  indigenous  such  as  Poe  or  Whitman,  we  preferred  Long' 

offered  us  through  the  pens  of  Cooper  and  fellow  in  our  ^dies  and  examinations;  The 

Alencar.  Old  Clocl{  on  the  Stairs,  Excelsior  and  The 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  his  life,  his  disordered  Psalmo/Li/earetomany  of  us  happy  memories 
imagination,  his  theories  about  art,  his  vices,  school  days,  pleasant  reminders  of  the  Amer- 

and  his  French  translator,  Charles  Baudelaire,  poet. 

who  possessed  a  genius  equal  to  his,  had  a  Recently  the  American  writer  Ralph  Waldo 

remarkable  influence  on  our  mo^  cultured  Emerson  is  our  favorite,  as  essayiA,  of  course, 

authors,  especially  on  Alvares  de  Azvedo  rather  than  as  poet;  Representative  Men  is 

and  Machado  de  Assis.  The  Tales  of  the  much  more  popular  than  Carlyle’s  Heroes 

Grotesque  and  Arabesque  and  his  poems,  and  Hero  Worship  both  as  regards  titles — 
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Carlyle's  being  trite  and  European,  Emerson's 
democratic  and  American — and  as  regards 
the  characters  themselves.  The  philosopher^ 
essayiA  has  an  immense  number  of  readers 
among  those  who  have  no  especial  equipment 
for  philosophical  ^tudy  and  who  arc  tired  of 
the  pedantic  European  sy^ems,  formali^ic 
syntheses  beyond  the  ken  of  profine  readers; 
but  which  were  democratically  translated  by 
Emerson  for  all  those  who  arc  neither  dogmatic 
nor  sybilline  readers;  this  is  not  a  vulgariza' 
tion  of  philosophy — which  would  be  medi' 
ocrity,  but  the  poetry  of  the  reasons  under' 
lying  life — which  is  unusual  and  signihcant. 

Mark  Twain  has  his  admirers,  who  6nd 
more  freshness,  youth  and  health  in  American 
humor  than  in  the  somber  and  sometimes 
ferocious  British  brand;  it  is  a  youthful,  happy 
mirth  which  calls  forth  an  echo  in  our  disposi' 
tion. 

The  Strenuous  Life  also  pleased  us,  and  now 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  his  admirers. 

At  present  we  are  forgetting  our  English, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Empire  was  well 
known  among  us;  for,  since  we  had  adopted 
British  parliamentary  rules,  ^tesmen,  poli' 
ticians,  government  employees  and  joumali^s 
were  familiar  with  the  language,  whence  they 
derived  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  British 
and  American  in^itutions.  The  Brazilian  PoA, 
a  newspaper  published  in  London  by  Hypolito 
da  Co^,  an  enthusia^  for  the  movement  for 
independence  and  “the  new  world,”  which 
gave  us  so  much  news  of  North  America 
during  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century, 
was  also  published  in  New  York  by  Jose 
Carlos  Rodrigues;  both  editions  were  printed 
in  English  and  both  were  much  read  in  Brazil. 
Until  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  our 
^tesmen  were  enthusia^  for  things  British 
or  American,  as  for  example  Ruy  Barbosa  and 
Joaquim  Nabuco;  The  Federalist,  Washington, 
Hamilton,  Marshall  were  names  on  every 
tongue,  and  their  words  were  con^ntly 
quoted. 

That  Anglo-American  ascendancy  was  lit' 
tie  by  little  displaced  by  the  in6uence  of 
France,  whose  language  was  much  easier  for 
us;  in  time  none  but  snobs  referred  to  the  Get' 
man  and  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  and  they  gave 
their  dtations  at  second  hand.  At  the  present 
moment  it  would  seem  that  North  American 
talking  pictures  are  about  to  remote  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  to  its  former  popularity. 

But  we  have  never  ceased  to  be  grateful 
to  North  American  sdence,  and  we  have  al¬ 
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ways  given  much  credit  to  North  American 
inventions.  Edison  is  as  popular  as  Pa^eur; 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  ^tand  in  the  popular 
imagination  as  human  types,  and  the  educated 
population  knows  what  we  owe  to  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  the  lightning-rod,  the  telephone,  the 
telegraph,  and  the  phonograph;  it  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  it  was  Don  Pedro  II,  who  at 
the  Riiladelphia  Exposition  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  countrymen  to  the  invention  of 
Graham  Bell — an  invention  at  that  time  un¬ 
known  to  them. 

Our  navy  has  always  used  that  of  the 
United  States  as  a  model;  at  Humayta  we  used 
a  timber-boat  alongside  a  battle  ship  to  force 
a  dangerous  passage;  that  was  an  American 
manoeuver;  in  the  battle  of  Riachuelo  we  sent 
a  ship  at  full  speed  to  crash  into  the  enemies’ 
h'nes;  and  that  was  an  American  tadic.  These 
are  our  classic  induces  of  maritime  daring 
against  the  Paraguayan  6eet,  and  for  that 
reason,  while  our  military  in^ru(^tors  are 
French,  our  naval  ones  are  North  American. 

The  books  of  Louis  Agassiz  and  his  voyage 
made  us  well  known  in  the  United  States  and 
we  owe  to  North  Americans  a  great  part  of 
the  knowledge  of  our  hydrography,  ethnog¬ 
raphy  and  archaeology;  it  was  Frederic  Hart 
who  called  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the 
pottery  of  Mataj6  and  Pacoral,  among  which 
were  found  some  painted  pots  similar  in  draw¬ 
ing  and  elegance  of  form  to  the  ancient  Greek 
pottery,  and  these  articles,  exhibited  at 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  sugge^d  the  recent 
ideas  of  Rivet  about  a  pre-Columbian  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  Brazil. 

Our  progress  in  geology  is  due  largely  to 
two  great  North  Americans;  the  fir^t  was 
JcAn  Casper  Branner,  who  was  sent  to  Brazil 
by  Edison  in  search  of  filaments  for  his  incan¬ 
descent  lamps;  Branner  became  an  enthusia^ 
for  Brazil,  ^died  our  natural  resources, 
learned  our  language,  wrote  in  English  a 
Portuguese  grammar,  and  hundreds  of  items 
about  Brazilian  geology,  which,  bound  in  book 
form,  are  invaluable  to  us.  A  teacher  in  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  his  holidays  were  frequently 
passed  in  Brazil,  in  ^udy  and  observation. 
The  Brazilian  Academy  elected  him  to  mem¬ 
bership  and  his  death  was  an  occasion  of 
national  grief. 

The  second  was  Orville  Adalbert  Derby;  a 
great  enthusiaA  for  Brazil,  he  made  his  home 
here,  and  here  is  his  la^  reding  place.  He 
served  Brazil  as  if  he  were  one  of  her  mo^ 
devoted  sons,  and  our  geography  and  geology 
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held  no  secrets  from  him.  He  was  the  master 
of  Gonzago  de  Campos,  Arrojado  Lisboa,  Calo' 
jeras  and  other  conspicuous  Brazilians,  upon 
whom  applied  science  relies  for  national 
necessities;  our  mineral  riches  were  always  a 
pragmatic  application  of  Derby’s  science,  and 
his  memory  is  cherished  by  all  Brazilians. 

Our  eminent  Oswaldo  Cruz,  the  redeemer 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  yellow  fever,  put  into 
practice  the  same  sanitary  methods  with  which 
Gorgas  cleaned  up  Cuba,  which  J.  H.  White 
used  at  New  Orleans,  and  which  the  Rocke' 
feller  Foundation  is  applying  now  in  collabora- 
tion  with  us  for  the  complete  extinction  of 
the  scourge  in  Brazil.  Therefore  our  relations 
with  North  America  are  on  the  friendlier 
footing,  much  better  than  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  continent,  for  Spanish  America 
is  much  more  reserved  and  sometimes  sus' 
picious. 

In  bygone  days  the  Victorian  English  had 
the  motto  that  the  national  flag  should  always 
precede  the  goods  and  wares  of  trade,  and  that 
territory  was  conquered  in  order  to  have  cus¬ 
tomers;  the  North  Americans  inverted  the 
elements  of  the  proposition:  They  sell,  they 
lend,  and  then  perhaps,  conquer.  Firr  they 
trade,  next  they  buy  properties,  and  inveA 
capital,  then  lend  money  for  national  loans; 
this  is  what  has  occurred  in  Bolivia  and  Peru, 
where  all  is  mortgaged  and  the  Americans 
are  already  direcftly  colleciting  the  taxes, 
leaving  the  re^  to  the  government;  but  na¬ 
turally  the  fault  is  not  theirs,  and  if  they  are 
becoming  receivers  in  bankruptcy  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  owing  to  the 
spendthrift  policies  of  national  governments 
and  national  intere^s. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  prudent  and  economical, 
and  if  possible,  never  to  make  loans  that  may 
sacrific^e  our  independence;  to  remember  al¬ 
ways  those  golden  words  of  Washington  in 
his  Farewell  Address:  “You  mu^  con^ntly 
keep  in  view  that  it  is  folly  for  one  nation  to 
lc»k  for  disintere^ed  favors  from  another;  that 
it  mu^  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence 
for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  char- 
ader.  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to 
expccft  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na¬ 
tion  to  nation.” 

It  is  necessary  to  know  each  other  better 
and  better  if  we  would  respedt  and  esteem 
each  other  and  avoid  offending  delicate  sus¬ 
ceptibilities;  nations  are  like  men,  and  their 
psychology  and  morals  are  juA  like  ours; 
the  purpose  of  our  mutual  relations  is  to 
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deepen  mutual  friendship  by  gaining  a  real 
insight  into  the  culture  and  ideals  of  our 
respedtive  countries. — Brazilian  Academy,  U- 
niversity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

AAA 

Madame  L.  Villey-Boutroux  writes  an 
American  friend  a  propos  the  passing  of  her 
diAinguished  husband,  P.  Villey,  the  Mon¬ 
taigne  scholar :  . . Vous  ne  saviez  pas  que  mon 

cher  mari  avait  trouve  la  mort  le  29  (xftobre, 
1934.  Sa  mort  a  etc  un  peu  dramatique  par- 
ce  qu'elle  a  ete  la  suite  tres  prochaine  d’un 
grave  accident  de  chemin  de  fer,  mais  il  I'a 
rendue  simple  en  ne  se  plaignant  pas,  en  m’en- 
voyant  dire  qu'il  ne  souffrait  pas  (j’ctais  dans 
une  autre  salle  du  meme  hopital  a  ^vreux) 
et  en  accueillant  le  pretre  qui  venait  lui  don- 
ner  I’extr^me-ondtion  avec  autant  de  ferveur 
que  Montaigne  assi^it  a  la  messe  dans  sa 
chambre  de  mourant.  . 

The  so-called  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of 
Zion,  now  the  basis  of  a  public  trial  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  have  been  exposed  by  Benjamin  Segel. 
An  English  translation  by  Dr.  Sascha  Czaczkes 
Charles  is  announced  by  the  Blcxrh  Publishing 
Company  of  New  York  under  the  title:  The 
Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion:  The  Createft 
Lie  in  Hiflory. 

Kazimierz  Przerwa  Tetmajer,  one  of  the 
mo^  important  of  the  older  school  of  Polish 
authors,  has  ju^  been  made  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Literature. 

“It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  drama 
of  the  Renaissance,  which  has  had  to  bear  the 
^igma  of  being  superficial  and  frc^itious,  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  handled  with  great  delicacy 
and  re^raint  scenes  of  potential  coarseness 
and  vulgarity.  This  spirit  of  decency,  whether 
in  plot  or  incident,  was  attributable  not 
only  to  the  ^ri(^  censorship;  it  may  be  as- 
scribed  to  the  precept  and  example  of  Lope, 
followed  by  his  great  contemporaries.  Having 
fir^  done  away  with  the  clap-trap  of  his 
predecessors  he  now  became  an  enduring 
model  for  dehcacy  of  expression  by  means 
of  his  rare  poetic  language,  with  its  apt  and 
rich  vocabulary  and  its  fluent  dialogue.” — 
Rudolph  Schevill,  in  The  Modem  Language 
Journal,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Horacio  Quiroga,  today's  be^  ^ry  writer 
in  the  CaAtlian  tongue,  is  a  passionate  admirer 
of  Poe.  In  his  tales  of  horror  and  death  he 
imitates  the  North  American  to  exaggera¬ 
tion.” — A.  Torres-Rioseco,  in  The  Modem 
Language  Forum,  Los  Angeles. 
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French  readers  mu^  be  undergoing  an 
epidemic  of  queAionnaires,  for  que^ion- 
naires  are  spread  more  and  more  frequently 
on  the  columns  of  newspapers  and  on  the 
pages  of  reviews.  They  are  multiform  and 
manifold,  but  literary  subjedts  abound  more 
than  all  the  others.  As  far  as  poetry  is  con- 
cemed,  the  classical  procedure  consi^  in 
asking;  “What  is  the  mo^  beautiful  line  of 
the  poet  X?”  or  “Which  line  is  your  fa- 
vorite?” 

This  mania  for  isolating  the  beautiful  line 
seems  to  me  to  reveal  a  total  ignorance  of  what 
poetry  really  is.  A  beautiful  line  detached 
from  its  poem  means  nothing — proves  noth¬ 
ing.  There  are  some  extremely  6ne  ones  in 
poems  which  are  worth  exadtly  nothing.  There 
are  mediocre  ones  in  some  perfedt  poems,  and 
this  is  not  a  paradox,  for  a  poem,  to  be  perfed, 
mu^  be  living,  and  in  poetry  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  living — alas! — can  escape  de¬ 
pendence  on  unable  and  frllible  matter. 

What  counts  is  the  poem  in  its  entirety. 
Or  better,  the  book  which  contains  it.  Every 
book  of  verse,  in  fadt,  ought  to  be  a  poem, 
or  more  exadtly,  every  poem  ought  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  form  of  a  bi<x)k,  as  is  the  case  with 
musical  scores. 

The  publication  of  “coUedtions  of  verse”  is 
to  my  mind  an  absurdity.  One  loses  his  way 
in  the  pell-mell,  hodge-podge  of  these  fore^. 
One  experiences  this  painful  sensation  in  con¬ 
templating  the  mo^  uniform  coUedtions,  even 
Les  Fleurs  du  Mai.  What  a  prodigious  effedt 
Baudelaire  would  have  attained  if  he  had  pub¬ 
lished  separately  each  of  the  suites  which  make 
up  his  book! 

But  in  the  sempiternal  queA  of  the  isolated 
beautiful  line  there  always  arises  a  very  curious 
phenomenon:  the  quoted  lines  are  always 


Alexandrines.  Moreover,  in  conversations  be¬ 
tween  poets,  one  or  the  other  will  ^op  sud¬ 
denly  to  say:  “Why,  you  have  ju^  made  a  line 
of  poetry!”  Inevitably  he  will  be  speaking  of 
an  Alexandrine.  And  yet  “Bonjour”  is  a  line  , 
of  poetry.  “Comment  allez-vous?”  is  another, 
and  so  on,  even  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
power  of  human  breath:  provided  that  we 
respedt  the  other  laws  of  prosody.  Thus  vers 
libre,  which  to  me  is  a  monstrosity,  con^itutes 
only  the  nihilistic  readtion  againSt  the  purring  i 
of  the  Alexandrine.  Verse  ought  to  be  tangible,  I 

as  Mallarme  used  to  say,  and  susceptible  of 
being  learned  by  heart.  The  genius  of  the 
French  language  rebels  in^inc±ively,  it  seems 
to  me,  against  vers  libre,  against  blank  verse, 
even  against  assonance.  In  Spanish,  in  English, 
in  Italian,  one  might  learn  by  heart  long  tira¬ 
des  in  blank  verse,  a  thing  impossible  in 
French.  The  repeated  assonance  of  the  Spanish 
romarKcs  is  as  Strong  as  rhyme.  Rhyme  is  the 
armature  of  poetry,  its  recurrent  fundamental  I 
The  French  poets  are  bound  by  the  Alexan-  | 
drine,  today  much  more  than  formerly.  Not  to 
mention  Ronsard  and  some  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  or  later,  Bainville,  we  have  Vidtor 
Hugo,  who  employed  polymetry  and  who  had  f 
tried,  timidly  to  be  sure,  tbe  progression  of  the 
Djinns.  The  polymetry  of  Baudelaire  is  ^riking 
although  it  never  goes  beyond  the  Alexandrine.  j 

But  one  who  did  go,  boldly,  very  much  ; 
farther,  was  Verlaine — making  verses  of  9 
and  11  syllables — so  rare  among  other  poets — 
and  of  13,  14  and  15.  | 

It  seems  to  me  that  polymetry  serves  to  I 

enrich  and  diversify  thought:  how  can  one  '* 

express  adequately  two  different  poetic  ideas 
in  a  single  meter?  It  constitutes,  moreover,  an 
architedtural  dissonance  which  permits  very 
noticeable  repetitions.  Now,  as  Jean  Roy^c 
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has  so  well  defined  it  in  his  famous  theory  of 
“Musicisme,”  poetic  art — any  art  for  that 
matter — is  only  the  play  of  catachresis  or  dis' 
sonnance  in  repetition:  corps  et  dme,  i.e. 
son  et  sens.  These  are  the  laws  of  life.  The 
true  work  of  art  is,  by  definition,  a  living 
entity. 

I  am  certain  that  Royere,  abandoning  his 
primitive  formula  of  “Pocsie  Pure”  to  form 
the  term  “Musicisme,”  wished  to  render 
homage  to  the  clairvoyance  of  musicians, 
who  since  the  beginning  of  time,  have  obeyed 
without  hesitating  these  two  commandments 
of  poetry:  “dissonance”  and  “repetition.” 

The  musicality  of  poetry  is  the  mo^  power 
fill  means  of  touching  the  sensibilities  of  the 
reader  and  of  putting  him,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
^te  of  grace,  in  a  word,  of  making  the  poetic 
thought  accessible  to  him.  Now,  this  thought 
is,  in  the  case  of  the  true  poet,  so  concentrated 
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that  a  sort  of  incantation  is  necessary  in  order 
to  penetrate  it.  But  the  thought  is  the  very 
foundation  of  all  poetic  work.  Without  it, 
musical  incantation  becomes  a  sort  of  exercise 
in  which  the  foil  barely  caresses  the  skin. 

Versifiers  like  to  say:  “the  exercise  we 
devote  ourselves  to.”  They  think  they  are 
talking  about  poetry.  They  do  not  undcr^nd 
that  it  is  more  than  an  art,  that  it  is  a  rehgion, 
a  metaphysic,  a  morality.  So  Baudelaire  is 
Pascal — a  Pascal  whose  profound  thoughts 
find  their  way  more  easily  into  our  souls 
because  they  take  the  pathway  of  our  feelings. 
Baudelaire  thinks  with  his  feelings,  —  as  docs 
Woman.  This  intuitive  clairvoyance  is  his 
genius.  And  then,  there  is  besides,  his  mar' 
velous  intelligence. 

That  is  why  he  is  our  supreme  ma^er. — 
Leysin^  Switzerland. 
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EMIL  LUCKA-'AUSTRIAN  POET 
AND  THINKER 


By  BAYARD  QUINCY  MORGAN 


1MUST  confess  that  up  to  my  arrival  in 
Vienna  early  in  1931  1  had  never — to  the 
be^  of  my  present  rccoUedtion — heard  the 
name  of  Emil  Lucka;  now,  after  having  read 
moA  of  the  thirty-odd  volumes  which  have 
been  pubUshed  under  his  name,  I  am  frankly 
a^onished  not  to  have  known  anything  about 
him,  and  somewhat  disconcerted  to  find  that 
so  rich  and  produdtive  a  mind  should  not  have 
made  a  deeper  impression  upon  our  world.  Two 
conclusions  immediately  derive  from  these 
premises:  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  probable  that 
Lucka  will  never  have  a  large  audience,  that 
his  art  lacks  the  “popular”  touch.  On  the 


other  hand,  it  is  all  the  more  incumbent  up<m 
one  who  has  fallen  di^inc^y  under  his  spell 
to  disseminate,  so  fiir  as  one  voice  can  do  so, 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  his  books;  for  my 
own  experience  indicates  that  those  to  whom 
Lucka  is  likely  to  appeal  have  a  great  pleasure 
awaiting  them  when  they  make  his  acquain' 
tance. 

Lucka's  astonishing  versatility — in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word — is  evidenced  by  the 
range  of  his  writings:  three  volumes  of  poems; 
three  dramas;  nine  novels;  five  volumes  of 
novelettes  and  ^ries;  three  biographico' 
critical  monographs;  two  ^dies  in  the  cultural 
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hi^ry  of  Spain;  three  works  of  philosophic 
research;  besides  numberless  articles  and 
sketches  in  newspap>er8  and  periodicals.  In 
OK)^  of  these  6elds  his  achievement  is  both 
original  and  significant;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
particular  remark  that  two  veins  in  Lucka's 
intelled  have  reached  equally  important 
development  without  interfering  with  each 
other:  the  philosophic  and  the  creative,  the 
analytic  and  the  synthetic,  the  speculative  and 
the  adtive. 

The  mo^  generally  intere^ing  of  his 
philosophic  works,  and  the  only  one  to  achieve 
English  translation,  is  Die  drei  Stufen  der 
Erotd{  (The  Three  Stages  of  Love).  Here  he 
develops  the  thesis  that  love  has  not  always 
been  the  same,  but  that  it  has  gone  through 
three  diAind  ^ges  of  development: 

“Mankind  took  over  the  mating  in^indt 
as  an  inhentance  from  the  animal  world.  .  . 
From  the  beginningof  the  twelfth  century  some' 
diing  entirely  new  comes  in.  .  .  the  cult  of 
personality  and  the  spiritual  love  of  man  for 
woman;  and  these  two  basic  elements  of  love 
went  along  side  by  side  without  inner  union 
until  modem  times.  .  .  Then  in  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century  arose  the  desire  to 
find  in  the  personality  of  the  loved  woman  the 
real  and  only  source  of  all  erotic  feeling,  no 
more  to  harbor  two  kinds  of  emotion,  but  to 
conceive  of  all  eroticism  as  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Body  and  soul  are  united  by  the  per' 
sonality  in  a  higher  synthesis.  This.  .  . 
represents  the  typical  form  of  modem  love, 
which  has  not  yet  eidiau^ed  its  possibilities 
and  even  today  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as 
perfiwaed”  (p.  287).  And  his  closing  para' 
graph  contains  a  Ariking  and  to  me  elevating 
train  of  thought: 

“I  have  tried  to  make  clear  the  tragic  char' 
ader  which  resides  with  compelling  necessity 
in  a  hi^ly  intensified  emotional  life,  to  show 
the  bounds  which  are  set  for  all  Arong  feeling, 
and  the  yearning  which  would  ^un  over^ep 
them.  Only  on  its  lower  physical  ^ges  does 
man's  emotional  life.  .  .  find  real  satisfadion; 
hunger,  third,  and  sexual  impulses  can  be 
dilled.  But  a  feeling  which  wholly  dominates 
the  soul  is  unquenchable.  Not  only  the  third 
for  knowledge  of  the  great  thinker,  the 
religious  longing  of  the  mydic,  the  edhetic 
drive  of  the  great  artid — also  the  love  and 
longing  of  the  great  eroticid  mud  drive  beyond 
all  attainable  bounds  out  into  the  infinite. 
The  earth,  once  and  for  all,  is  the  realm  of 
average  feehngs,  of  average  deeds,  of  average 
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men.  And  the  lover  who  cannot  bear  his 
limitations  creates  for  himself  another  world — 
the  world  of  metaphysical  love"  (p.  376). 

Lucka's  profound  dudy  gives  one  a  realiza' 
tion  of  the  great  spiritual  development  which 
parallels  through  the  ages  the  material  prog' 
ress  of  mankind;  one  derives  from  it  a  new  con' 
fidence  that  humanity  is  acftually  marching 
forward. 

His  second  philosophic  work,  Grenzen  der 
Seele,  is  perhaps  even  more  charaderidic  of 
his  mind.  Here  was  his  program: 

“The  thoughts  set  down  here  aim  not  at  a 
sydem  of  philosophy,  but  at  a  sydem  of  man. 
I  have  endeavored  to  penetrate  as  deeply  as 
possible  into  the  soul  of  man,  and  I  hope  I  have 
found  some  lading  truths.  .  .  Everything  that 
is  great  and  fundamental  in  man  conceals  the 
germ  of  tragedy.  In  my  preceding  book.  Die 
drei  Stufen  der  Eroti}{,  I  traced  the  primal  love' 
feeling  down  to  the  point  where  it  necessarily 
reveals  its  innate  tragedy.  This  dudy  reaches 
out  toward  other  boundaries  of  the  soul." 

His  method  here  is  intereding  and  impor' 
tant :  the  types  of  human  thinking  are  illudrated 
and  indeed  demondrated  by  the  dudy  of  out' 
danding  hidorical  persons;  there  are  penetra' 
ting  analyses  of  Gottfried  Keller  (as  a  man  of 
the  “middle  course,"  not  a  “boundary'man"), 
Dodoevsky,  Beethoven,  Poe,  Napoleon,  Spi' 
noza,  Fichte,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and 
Bach,  with  many  apergus  of  almod  dartling 
originaUty.  The  book  undoubtedly  marks  a 
didind  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  hu' 
man  souL 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  Lucka's 
thinking  is  diredted  to  the  clarification  and 
ennoblement  of  human  life,  and  that  the 
sources  of  his  enlightenment  and  of  our  en' 
couragement  are  to  be  sought  in  the  lives  of 
great  individuals  of  the  pad  and  present,  par' 
ticularly  the  “border 'men"  (Grenzmenschen), 
in  whom  some  trend  of  the  soul  is  carried  to  its 
logical  (or  even  illogical)  extreme.  His  bio' 
graphical  and  hidorical  dudies  deal  with  such 
men;  and  his  dories  show  a  fondness  for  the 
exceptional  in  human  personality  and  con' 
dud. 

I  forego  all  discussion  of  Lucka's  dramatic 
work,  intereding  as  that  might  be,  to  con' 
centrate  attention  on  his  narrative  production, 
where  he  is  mod  fertile  and  perhaps  mod  at 
home.  Certainly  Lucka  is  a  bom  dory 'teller; 
it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  who  puts  himself 
into  a  receptive  mood  and  simply  lets  Lucka's 
words  tell  their  tale  can  fail  to  respond  to  the 
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charm  of  his  ftyle  and  method.  He  uses  no 
tricks,  no  my^ification  (though  he  frequently 
calls  for  the  reader's  collaboration);  he  deals 
neither  in  ^dtitious  suspense  nor  in  shocks; 
he  is  neither  over'refned  nor  slipshod,  neither 
sentimental  nor  cruel — while  at  the  same  time 
the  brutality  of  life  cannot  escape  so  cleat' 
eyed  an  observer,  and  is  bound  to  occupy  its 
proper  sphere  in  a  truthful  refledtion  of  the 
human  world.  The  main  sources  of  his  appeal, 
as  I  sense  them,  are  three:  fertility  of  imagina' 
tion,  from  which  an  inexhau^ible  ^ream  of 
narrative  ideas  issues;  that  insight  into  the 
workings  of  the  human  soul  which  we  have  ah 
ready  seen  displayed  in  the  philosophic  writ' 
ings,  and  which  makes  his  fdtitious  charadters 
brothers  and  sixers  of  us  all,  whose  loves  and 
hates,  whose  greater  or  lesser  de^inies,  might 
easily  be  our  own;  and  thirdly,  a  poetic  gift 
of  word  and  thought  which  is  revealed  in  the 
very  ca^  of  his  Tories,  in  the  sugge^ive  at' 
mosphere  with  which  he  inve^  them,  in  the 
wise  and  often  elevating  commentary  to  which 
his  charadters’  adtions  give  rise.  Little  frag' 
ments  of  real  life,  as  lived  by  real  people,  en' 
visaged  by  the  eyes  of  a  poet,  a  humori^,  and 
a  sage — of  such  arc  Emil  Lucka's  Tories  made. 

I  once  asked  Lucka  what  con^ituted  the 
^rting'point  of  a  ^ory  for  him,  and  he  replied 
in  effedt  that  it  was  the  inner  vision  of  a  per' 
son,  of  a  human  soul.  It  will  be  clear  upon 
refledtion  that  for  such  a  person  the  given 
medium  is  the  ^ry  form  which  the  Germans 
call  “Novclle,”  and  which  we  sometimes 
term  “novelette.”  The  novelette  occupies  a 
middle  ground  between  the  short  ^ry  and 
the  novel;  its  moderate  length  precludes  the 
cross'seAion  of  a  society  which  we  so  often 
find  attempted  in  the  novel,  while  on  the  other 
hand  a  mere  episode  or  incident,  with  which 
the  short  ftory  deals  so  effedtively,  is  inad' 
equate  to  give  the  novelette  its  proper  bulk 
and  sub^nce.  It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that 
this  form  of  fidtion  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
German  temperament — and  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  fadt  that  the  Germans  have  cultivated  it 
more  than  any  other  people.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
without  significance  that  the  typical  length  of 
the  novelette,  around  100  pages,  corresponds 
to  the  printed  length  of  the  average  drama, 
in  which,  as  we  know,  the  German  spirit  has 
found  one  of  its  mo^t  fruitful  fields  of  expres' 
sion.  Like  the  short  ^ory,  the  novelette  cen' 
ters  about  a  comparatively  small  group  of 
charadters,  perhaps  about  a  single  person;  but 
its  greater  bulk  necessitates  either  a  large 
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cumulation  of  incident  and  episode  bearing 
upon  the  central  person  or  group,  or — and 
this  is  particularly  charadteri^ic  for  Germa' 
ny — the  personality  of  the  leading  figure  is 
more  deeply  probed,  more  solidly  con^rudted, 
more  widely  displayed,  in  a  word,  more  Ob' 
jedtively  treated. 

I  can  only  give  passing  mention  to  Lucka's 
various  novels  and  novelettes:  Ewie  Jungfrau^ 
Aory  of  a  young  woman  who  rejecSs  marriage 
until  it  is  too  late;  Tod  und  Leben,  ^dy  of  a 
young  man's  pathological  fear  of  marriage; 
Adrian  und  Eril(a,  a  love'^ory  in  which  the 
woman  artist  clings  to  her  freedom;  Heiligen' 
raft,  a  colorful  pidture  of  the  age  of  the  crusades 
and  the  courts  of  love;  Isolde  Weisshand  (Luc' 
ka's  mo^  widely  read  book),  a  re'creation  of  the 
^ry  of  Tri^n  and  the  two  Isoldes;  Fredc' 
gund,  a  vivid  but  gruesome  pidture  of  a  de' 
moniacal  woman,  framed  in  by  the  cruelty  and 
savagery  of  the  early  dark  ages  in  the  German 
north;  Am  Stembrunnen,  the  life  of  an  arti^ 
and  the  four  women  whom  he  loves,  his  uL 
timate  self-surrender;  Tag  der  Demut,  a 
refledtion  of  the  brilliantly  contraAed  life  of 
Renaissance  Italy;  Thule.  Eine  Sommerfakn, 
an  idyll  of  surpassing  beauty,  in  which  at' 
mosphere  and  sub^nce  are  welded  into  an 
ideal  harmony.  More  ambitious  in  plan  and 
execution  is  the  novel  Das  Brausen  der  Bcrge, 
which  takes  two  kindred  souls,  the  self- 
trained  composer  Kapruner  (Bruckner  is 
meant)  and  the  peasant  boy  Veit  Volderauer, 
down  from  their  native  hills  into  the  whirl 
of  the  great  city  (Vienna),  and  reAores  them, 
tragically  impoverished  and  yet  somehow 
content,  to  their  old  home.  I  muA  also 
mention  his  late^  novel,  Der  blutende  Berg, 
in  which  the  cruel  de^iny  of  the  Italianized 
Tyrol  is  heart-rendingly  related;  the  tragic 
outcome  of  the  ^ory  doubtless  refledts  the 
author's  view  of  the  situation. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  short  Tories 
which  bulk  large  in  Lucka's  printed  work, 
and  in  which  his  versatile  genius  often  appears 
at  its  very  be^.  A  number  of  his  volumes  of 
^ries  embrace  tales  which  are  grouped  under 
a  common  heading  and  a  unifying  point  of 
view:  Der  Weltl^reis,  Ehegeschichten,  Das  brenr 
nende  Jahr,  brief  sketches  of  the  war-time.  Die 
Aeinemen  Masl^en,  tales  of  Grenzmenschen; 
and  others.  An  extraordinary  variety  of  themes, 
times,  people,  and  ^yles  unfolds  before  us  as 
we  page  through  the  fifty-odd  tales  contained 
in  these  volumes :  ^ries  of  bygone  days  and  of 
lands  remote,  Tories  of  ye^rday  and  today. 
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ftories  of  love  and  sacrifice,  of  love  and  vcn' 
geance,  of  love  and  longing,  legends  and  myths 
over  against  inexorable  realism,  wit  and  hu' 
mor  beside  tragic  intensity,  grotesqueries  and 
prose  poems.  Numbers  of  these  Tories  are 
corollary  to  the  philosophic  ^dies:  one  is 
uncertain  whether  the  scholar  or  the  poet  was 
fir^  on  the  ground,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
side  by  side  with  the  philosopher's  analysis 
went  the  creative  arris's  urge  for  synthesis, 
for  a  hving  manife^tion  of  seemingly  dead 
fecfts  and  principles. 

Of  particular  intere^  from  this  point  of 
view  are  Die  ^teinemen  Masl^en  and  Der 
Weltl^reis.  In  the  latter  volume  we  have  a  sort 
of  progressive  view  of  the  advance  of  mankind 
through  the  ages,  a  typical  episode  being 
selected  from  each  of  a  whole  series  of  epochs 
in  human  hi^ry,  and  each  treated  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  its  age  and  subjedt.  This  volume 
alone  would  e^blish  Lucka's  ma^ery  in  short' 
*ory  writing.  In  the  other  book  he  sets  before 
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us  all  kinds  of  border 'Cases:  a  sculptor  who 
is  ca^  away  on  a  rocky  island  and  converts 
the  entire  face  of  it  into  carven  figures  (based 
on  fac%);  a  city  man  who  falls  a  vidtim  to  the 
silence  of  the  mountain  woods  and  is  there' 
after  unable  to  de^roy  the  silence  that  en' 
velops  him;  a  sculptor  slain  by  a  fall  of  the 
^ne  creature  of  his  own  imagination;  a 
pawnbroker  who  becomes  the  slave  of  his 
accumulated  treasures  and  withers  to  his 
death  among  them;  and  others.  One  sees  here 
the  author  of  Crenzen  der  Seele  on  his  creative 
side. 

Emil  Lucka,  who  is  not  much  pa^  the  half' 
century,  is  ^ill  adtively  at  work,  and  we  may 
expedt  many  an  additional  contribution  from 
him;  but  his  published  produdtion  is  already 
so  many'sided  and  so  admirable  that  it  can  be 
confidently  recommended  to  those  readers  for 
whom  popularity  is  not  an  essential  ingredient 
of  literary  merit. — Stanford  University. 
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By  H.  REID 


Not  St.  Helena — that  was  his  prison,  not 
his  property — but  Elba.  Elba  was  his,  his 
kingdom,  his  empire  in  miniature,  which  for 
some  ten  months  he  ruled  as  he  had  ruled 
France  and  as  he  would  fain  have  ruled  Eu' 
rope.  And  Elba  is  full  of  him  ^ill.  Scarcely  a 
tiny  rock  village  high  up  among  the  crags  of 
the  mountains,  hardly  diAinguishable  from  the 
boulders  among  which  it  sits,  but  has  its  tablet 
in  the  piazza  with  an  inscription  recalling  the 
day  in  1814  when  the  “Conqueror  of  the 
World”  passed  that  way.  It  n^ds  no  guide' 
book  to  tell  with  what  thoroughness  he  ex' 
pbred  his  new  kingdom.  He  meets  you  at 


Portoferraio  when  you  arrive.  Long  before  the 
boat  has  wound  its  way  into  the  Grange, 
hook'shaped  harbor  where  the  land  encloses 
you  like  a  claw  you  see  the  dominating  height 
where  his  palace  lies  between  the  twin  fortres' 
ses  of  the  Falcon  and  the  Star,  fortresses  worth 
little  in  modem  warfiire  but  which  neverthe' 
less  ^tand  there,  proud,  vigilant,  impotent. 
He  himself  planned  the  palace,  adapting  and 
extending  the  “Mulini”  which  he  found,  and 
ordering  every  detail  of  its  furnishing  down 
to  the  length  of  a  table'cover.  Nothing  of  him 
is  in  it  now,  but  there  is  ^ill  the  little  garden 
with  his  favorite  seat  looking  across  to  Italy. 
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Leave  the  coaA  and  pass  into  the  center  of 
the  Island  and  you  6nd  him  again  in  his  villa 
at  San  Martino.  The  great  Museum  with  the 
gilded  eagles  on  the  gateway  and  its  frieze  of 
alternate  N's  and  bees  is  deserted  and  empty, 
all  its  treasures  sold  and  dispersed  long  ago, 
but  the  villa  itself  is  as  he  left  it,  carefully 
preserved  by  the  present  owners.  Here  is  the 
famous  Egyptian  room  with,  sure  enough, 
Egyptian  figures  on  the  walls  and  a  circular  pool 
sunk  in  the  center  for  fish  and  coolness.  Here 
too  is  his  desk  and  other  handsome  furniture. 
The  re^  of  the  house  is  bare,  but  in  his  empty 
bedroom  there  remains  at  leaA  the  walhpaper 
chosen  personally  by  himself.  Strange  to  think 
of  the  Corsican  Ogre,  the  Conqueror  of  the 
World,  Iving  here  in  bed,  his  eyes  dwelling 
sleepily — or  wakefiilly — on  these  quaint  fes¬ 
toons  and  fioral  knots.  Did  one  of  them 
represent  Paris  to  him  and  the  festoons  the 
roads  that  might  lead  back  to  it?  Or  did  he — 
at  5r^ — think  only  of  Elba? 

Pass  on  ^till  farther  to  the  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  weAem  extremity  of  the  Island  and 
climb  the  ^eep  slopes  of  Monte  Capanna  to 
the  Ca^ello  di  Marciana  and  you  find  the 
house  where  his  mother,  Madama  Letizia, 
lived.  Then  take  the  Aeep  and  rocky  pilgrims’ 
path,  higher  and  higher,  paA  the  fourteen  tiny 
ch  i  pels  that  mark  the  ^tions  of  the  Via 
Ciucis,  and  at  la^,  under  the  topmo^  crags, 
you  will  reach  the  ancient  Sandtuary  of  the 
Madonna  where  three  wells  of  ice-cold  water 
continually  flow  and  where  there  is  a  church 
to  which  pilgrimages  ^ill  are  made.  On  the 
flat  ledge  on  which  the  church  is  built  there  is 
room,  and  no  more  than  room,  for  Napoleon’s 
summer  retreat,  a  humble  hermitage,  a  long, 
low,  narrow  hut  divided  into  several  com¬ 
partments,  with  tiny  windows  looking  down 
the  ^eep  slope  into  the  heart  of  a  che^nut 
fore^.  T^ere  he  went  to  reA  and  escape  the 
heat,  and  there  on  one  memorable  night  (Sep¬ 
tember  1^,  1814)  Marie  Walewski  climbed  up 
to  visit  him.  Not  far  off”,  on  an  adjoining  ridge, 
^nds  the  isolated  rock  which  from  below 
looks  like  a  colossal  figure  and  which  the  fisher 
folk  by  the  sea  call  “L’Uomo” — “The  Man.’’ 
Close  by  is  the  pile  of  boulders  on  which  he 
used  to  ^nd  and  scan  the  whole  Tyrrhenian 
— Corsica,  Sardinia,  Capraia  and  the  smaller 
islands,  the  Italian  coa^  and  even,  on  a  clear 
day,  France.  There,  they  say,  he  ^ood  for 
hours,  like  an  eagle  in  its  eyrie,  his  eye  on 
Europe 

His  hi^orians  too  have  had  their  eye  on 
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Europe  and,  concentrating  on  the  continent, 
they  have  forgotten  Elba.  In  general  they  have 
treated  these  ten  months  as  little  more  than  a 
momentary  pause  in  Napoleon’s  career,  no 
more  worthy  of  ^udy  or  of  record  than  a 
mere  intake  of  breath  in  an  orator’s  declama¬ 
tion  or  a  singer’s  song. 

But  ten  months  do  not  count  for  nothing 
in  any  life,  leaA  of  all  in  a  life  so  full  of  vital 
energy  and  purpose  as  his,  and  the  sight  of 
these  things  that  I  have  described  set  me 
casing  about  for  some  book  which  would  tell 
me  more  about  those  ten  months  than  mo^ 
hi^orians  have  troubled  to  do. 

Then  it  was  that  I  discovered  I  Giomi  dell’- 
Elba  by  Cipriano  Giachetti  (Mondadori,  1933. 
No.  11  of  the  Libri  Verdi — Drammi  e  Se- 
greti  della  Storia)  in  which  I  found  set  forth 
in  readable  and  intere^ing  ^yle  all,  or  almo^ 
all,  I  wanted  to  know.  Almo^  all,  for  I  should 
have  liked  his  fir&  chapter  to  have  been  his 
second,  and  his  fir^  to  have  been  devoted  to 
some  account  of  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau 
and  of  the  circum^nces  which  led  to  Napo¬ 
leon’s  going  to  Elba  rather  than  to  his  native 
island  of  Corsica,  though,  as  he  said  later  at 
St.  Helena,  he  had  his  choice  and  would  have 
preferred  Corsica.  Of  these  matters  something 
is  said,  but  I  should  have  hked  more,  in  order 
that  readers  who  have  not  specially  ^udied 
the  hi^ry  of  the  time  might  be  able  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  defeated  hero’s  point  of  view  and 
^te  of  mind  when  taking  possession  of  his 
new  domain  and  therefore  might  under^nd 
more  completely  his  mode  of  adtion  there. 

For  the  re^t  of  the  book  is  excellently  pro¬ 
portioned.  If  Napoleon’s  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Island  is  disposed  of  in  a 
single  chapter,  that  is  in  accordance  with  the 
fadts.  “But  surely  he  did  a  good  deal  for  the 
Island,’’  I  said  lately  to  an  Elban  whose  grand¬ 
father  had  known  him  as  King  and  who  had 
been  turning  out  old  papers  issued  “by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,’’  “You  owe  him 
your  roads.’’  My  friend  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  sighed.  “He  did  something,’’  he  said, 
“He  began  many  things,  and  then  the  notion 
of  gettmg  back  to  the  continent  seized  him 
and  Elba  was  forgotten.  .  .  Perhaps  the  new 
Napoleone  in  Roma  will  do  something  for  us,’’ 
he  added  with  a  smile,  “We  need  more  roads.’’ 

There  are  however  some  excellent  roads 
through  and  across  the  Island  today — the 
pity  is  that  they  are  so  little  used,  and  that 
Elba  with  its  marvelous  beauty,  its  perfeeft 
climate,  its  friendly  and  simple  people,  remains 
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pra<ftically  unknown  even  to  Italians — though 
perhaps  in  that  lies  part  of  its  charm  for  the 
few  who  do  know  it. 

About  Napoleon's  admini^ration  my  Elban 
friend  was  right  and  Signor  Giachetti's  propor' 
tion  is  ju^.  After  the  6r^  bur^t  of  energy  was 
over  the  voices  of  the  “continente”  began  to 
prevail.  Perhaps  personal  disappointment  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  for  the  Corsican  Ogre 
was  not  without  a  heart.  Perhaps  the  weary, 
defeated  man  had  dreamt  of  settling  down  in 
his  miniature  kingdom  and  making  a  home 
there  with  his  wife  and  son.  He  did  everything 
that  a  persi^nt  will  could  do  to  bring  them, 
but  Mettemich  was  playing  again^  him  with 
loaded  dice.  The  weak  and  foolish  Maria  Luisa 
never  came  and  Au^ria  kept  the  boy.  Elba  a' 
lone  could  not  fill  his  life,  and  there  was  much 
in  the  ^te  of  Europe  to  awake  old  ambitions. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Giomi  dell’Elba,  the  days 
themselves  and  Giachetti’s  record  of  them, 
were,  and  are,  occupied  with  Europe.  After  a 
chapter  devoted  to  Napoleon’s  noble'hearted 
mother,  Madama  Letizia,  and  to  Paolina, 
naughty  among  her  lovers  but  loyal  and  loving 
as  a  si^er,  and  another  chapter  devoted  to  the 
Contessa  Walewski  and  Napoleon’s  relations 
with  her  before  and  after  the  twentyTour 
hours  in  the  mountain  hermitage,  Giachetti 
turns  to  trace  the  influences  which  led  to  the 
flight. 

He  was  too  near  Europe  for  Europe’s  com- 
fort.  TTiere  was  continual  coming  and  going; 
spies  were  everywhere.  The  Congress  of 
Vienna  could  not  let  him  alone;  Talleyrand 
knew  no  re^  till  he  should  be  sent  farther  off; 
there  were  even  plots  to  assassinate  him. 
Italian  patriots  invited  him  to  head  a  revolu' 
tion  and  make  himself  a  new  Roman  Emperor; 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  found  him  an  em' 
barrassing  neighbor;  France  was  unsettled, 
ready  for  change.  All  this  complicated  matter 
Signor  Giachetti  deals  with,  ^ep  by  ^ep, 
in  sufficient  and  intere^ing  detail.  He  is  too 
experienced  a  joumali^  to  be  dull,  and  the 
dramatic  incidents  of  these  months,  culminat' 
ing  in  the  flight  and  the  triumphant  return 
to  Paris,  lose  nothing  in  the  telling. 

With  the  “volo  dell’aquila”  naturally  the 
ftory  of  the  “Giomi  dell’Elba’’  mu^  end,  but 
there  is  a  welcome  closing  chapter  describing 
the  la^  years  of  the  women  who  had  entered 
into  this  part  of  his  life — his  mother,  his  wife, 
his  si^er  and  the  devoted  Walewski. 

The  bibliography  is  extensive  and  indicates 
I  considerable  amount  of  raw  material  not 
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hitherto  much  used.  Among  the  few  who  have 
used  it  I  observe  with  intere^  the  name  of  that 
fine  old  scholar  and  archivi^,  the  late  Giovanni 
Livi  of  Bologna,  whose  Hapolcone  all'Isola 
d'Elba  was  published  so  long  ago  as  1888. 

Secretaries  of  Italian  Reading  Circles  should 
make  a  note  of  I  Giomi  dell'Elba.  It  is  at' 
traeftively  written  and  at  the  same  time  well 
documented;  it  offers  many  points  for  conversa' 
tion  and  discussion  as  well  as  sugge^ions  for 
further  Audy;  the  illustrations,  reprodutftions, 
many  of  them,  of  contemporary  prints  and  pic' 
tures,  are  most  interesting;  it  is  inexpensive 
(7  lire)  and  not  too  long;  indeed,  in  every  way, 
admirably  suited  to  their  purpose. — Marciana 
Marina,  Isola  d'Elba,  (Prov.  Livorno),  Italy. 

AAA 

“The  (Chinese)  League  of  Writers  of  the 
Left  is  exposed  to  terrorism  and  persecution 
from  the  Kuomintang.  One  after  the  other, 
its  publications  have  been  forbidden.  Its 
writers  are  in  constant  danger  of  arrest  and 
death.  In  1931  five  writers  of  the  Left,  Li'Vei' 
Sen,  Hou'Epin,  Jo'Chi,  In-Fou,  Fyn-Ken  (a 
woman)  were  executed.  Li'Vei'Sen  was  buried 
alive.  In  1933  the  woman  writer  Din-Lin  was 
abdudted  by  the  Fascist  “Blue  Shirts’’  and 
with  other  writers  of  the  Left,  was  executed. 
One  of  them  was  thrown  out  of  a  fourth 
Story  window.  .  .  In  the  month  of  February, 
1933,  6,061  books  (most  of  them  novels)  were 
burned  in  Shanghai.’’ — Emi  Siao,  in  Monde, 
Paris. 

Various  French  magazines  and  French 
writers  are  sponsoring  a  movement  to  secure 
financial  help  for  the  poet  Thco  Varlet,  who 
is  ill  and  in  financial  Straits.  Varlet  is  known 
largely  for  his  translation  from  the  English, 
and  a  number  of  English  writers  are  adtive  in 
the  movement. 

“Whatever  certain  pessimists  may  think,  the 
general  interest  in  sports  has  not  caused  any 
great  prejudice  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  If  all 
the  men  who  are  now  passionate  devotees  of 
sport  were  to  abandon  their  idol  and  become 
artists  and  scholars,  the  real  artists  and 
scholars  would  find  them  very  much  in  the 
way.  .  .  and  the  chances  are  that  very  few 
of  them  would  have  anything  really  worth 
while  to  contribute  to  the  arts  or  the  sciences.’’ 
— Hubert  d’Ydewalle,  in  La  Revue  Ginerale, 
Brussels. 

“The  contemporary  social  order  is  anti' 
Christian,  anti'ethical  and  anti'social.’’ — Pedro 
Zottele,  in  La  ?{ueva  Democracia,  New  York. 
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By  JULIUS  MORIT2EN 


WHEN  men  have  achieved  great  things  in 
the  profession  of  letters,  cu^om  ordinari' 
ly  decrees  that  when  they  are  no  longer  among 
the  living,  po^rity  shall  remember  them  and 
their  work  through  the  observance  of  certain 
anniversaries,  usually  based  on  their  birth  and 
their  passing.  In  the  case  of  Hans  Chri^ian 
Andersen,  his  memory  has  been  kept  green  by 
multitudes,  both  young  and  old,  in  many  lands, 
on  such  occasions,  for  in^nce,  as  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  death,  in  1925,  and  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty'fifth  birthday  anniversary, 
in  1930. 

There  is,  however,  a  particular  reason  for 
paying  tribute  to  the  Danish  ^ory^teller  in 
this  year  of  grace,  for  ju*  one  hundred  years 
ago  there  appeared  the  fir^  four  of  the  An' 
derSen  fairy-tales,  or  wonder-^ries,  as  he 
preferred  to  call  them.  It  may  be  an  opportune 
time  for  an  evaluation  of  Hans  ChriAian 
Andersen,  not  only  as  the  author  of  perhaps 
the  world's  be^t  known  juvenile  literature, 
but  as  a  writer  who  has  profoundly  influenced 
belles  lettres  in  general. 

When  the  son  of  the  poor  cobbler  in  Odense 
fir^  opened  his  eyes  on  a  world  that  was  to 
furnish  him  with  the  manife^tions  of  ex- 
iAence  that  he  transferred  to  his  own  land  of 
dreams,  the  literature  of  Denmark  was  under¬ 
going  great  changes,  while  not  yet  ready  to 
do  away  with  age-old  traditions.  It  was  in  the 
mid^  of  this  transitory  period  that  Hans 
Chri^ian  Andersen  appeared  on  the  scene 
with  ideas  that  did  not  at  all  please  the  con¬ 
servatives.  It  is  an  old  ^ry  how  this  poor  boy 
Anally  threw  ofl^  his  home  ties  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  arrived  in  the  Danish  capital 
to  try  his  fortune.  But  all  through  his  life  it 
was  the  recollections  of  his  boyhcxxl  days  that 
ran  through  what  he  wrote,  and  Odense, 
the  city  of  his  birth,  came  to  occupy  a  place  in 
his  productivity  without  the  mention  of  which 


it  is  not  possible  to  interpret  the  man  and  his 
methcxl.  Whether  in  his  noveb,  his  plays,  his 
travel  sketches  or  his  wonder-dories  Hans 
Chridian  Andersen,  both  consciously  and 
otherwise,  harked  back  to  the  time  when  in 
his  wcxxlen  shoes  he  would  keep  trudging 
through  the  dreets  of  his  native  town,  lie 
dreaming  under  a  tree  on  the  bank  of  the  Oden¬ 
se  river,  while  nearby  his  mother  would  dand 
ankle  deep  in  the  water  washing  clothes  for 
the  well-to-do,  or  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
walk  hand  in  hand  with  his  father  through  the 
woods  where  nature  already  that  early  was 
filling  his  mental  vision  with  fantasies,  not 
unlike  those  he  later  incorporated  in  The  Bell, 
The  Garden  of  Paradise,  The  Story  of  a  Mother 
and  that  innumerable  company  of  dories  of 
an  entirely  different  concept  than,  let  us  say. 
The  Ugly  Duclfling,  Booby  Hans,  The  Surine' 
herd,  and  so  forth. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  considers  it  a 
privilege  to  have  been  reared  in  the  very  town 
where  the  famous  dory-teller  was  bom. 
Odense,  half  a  century  ago,  and  later,  was  of 
course  a  greatly  different  community  from 
what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Hans  Chridian 
Andersen.  A  mcxlem  city  in  every  way,  yet 
traditions  dill  hovered  over  it,  and  over  the 
humble  dwelling  where  the  boy  Hans  Chris¬ 
tian  spent  his  early  years.  The  bells  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Canute  had  IcDd  none  of  their 
sonorousness  in  spite  of  their  antiquity.  The 
old  town  hall,  where  Andersen  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  after  fame  had  come  to 
him  abroad  and  at  home,  was  dill  danding  in 
the  eighties  as  a  reminder  of  that  great  fedive 
occasion  when  the  prophecy  of  the  old  wise 
woman  was  to  be  fulfilled:  “Odense  was  to 
be  illuminated  in  his  honor.”  Today  a  new 
and  handsome  City  Hall  has  replaced  that 
ancient  dmdure  from  the  window  of  which 
the  honored  gued  looked  down  on  the  square 
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where  multitudes  had  gathered  to  pay  tribute 
to  their  di^inguished  townsman. 

That  was  sixty'seven  years  ago.  How  have 
th?  writings  of  Hans  Chri^ian  Andersen 
fared  since  that  auspicious  hour?  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  his  novels  are  no  longer  read 
as  in  the  long  ago,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
research  and  interpretation;  that  his  books 
of  travel  have  been  superseded  by  others, 
having  the  benefit  of  modern  transportation 
and  invention;  that  his  poems,  nevertheless, 
retain  their  beauty,  and  are  ^ill  frequently 
recited,  or  set  to  music  by  noted  composers; 
that  his  plays,  likewise,  now  and  then  get 
^ge  presentation  on  ^ted  occasions.  But  as 
for  the  Andersen  wonder-^ories  these  certain^ 
ly  have  come  to  ^tay.  No  children's  literature 
of  the  kind  is  in  greater  demand,  whether  in 
book  ^ore,  library  or  the  school  room,  or  nur^ 
sery.  In  the  words  of  Professor  William  Lyon 
Phelps:  “Hans  Chri^ian  Andersen  is  an  im- 
mortal  figure  in  h’terature  and  his  tales  will 
dehght  many  thousands  of  people  for  many 
years  to  come.” 

II 

At  the  Imperial  Theatre  in  Tokio,  Japan, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Andersen,  in  1925,  there  was 
presented  The  Emperor's  7^ew  Clothes  as  based 
on  the  wonder'^tory  of  that  name.  Also,  The 
Story  of  a  Mother  was  given  with  all  that 
serious  finesse  so  charadteriAic  of  the  Japanese 
when  honoring  motherhood  or  the  memory  of 
the  departed.  It  is  a  fadt  that  almo^  all  chib 
dren  of  Nippon  know  the  wonder 'Tories  and 
read  them  with  the  same  ze^  as  their  own 
inimitable  fairy-tales.  It  is,  then,  apparent  that 
it  is  left  for  the  modem  interpreter  of  Ander¬ 
sen  to  hold  to  that  portion  of  his  produdtivity 
that  has  weathered  the  ravages  of  time  and 
change  and  to  concern  himself  primarily  with 
what  the  world  has  retained  as  classic,  and 
yet  up  to  date  as  literature.  What  has  been  said 
of  the  popularity  of  the  tales  as  concerns  Japan 
may  be  applied  to  almo^  all  other  parts  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Some  years  ago,  on  the  e^blishment  of  the 
H.  C.  Andersen  Society,  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Museum  in  the  home  where  he  lived  as  a 
boy,  a  sy^ematic  inve^igation  was  begun  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  at  Andersen’s  peculiar 
genius  as  it  had  found  expression  in  his  writ¬ 
ings.  The  recon^rudlion  of  the  Museum  and 
the  addition  of  the  Memorial  Hall  through  the 
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munificence  of  Thomas  B.  Thrige,  one  of 
Odense’s  wealthy  citizens,  gave  further  im¬ 
petus  to  the  aims  of  the  society,  one  of  whose 
aeftivities  is  seen  in  the  “Andersenia,”  recently 
published  as  a  proposed  annual  contribution 
to  the  further  knowledge  of  what  motivated 
the  famous  son  of  that  city  when  he  wrote. 
From  the  inception  of  the  Museum  and  its 
activities  the  services  of  the  Director,  Chr.  M. 
K.  Petersen,  have  proved  invaluable.  The 
writer  is  greatly  indebted  to  Director  Petersen 
for  his  con^nt  readiness  to  keep  one  abrea^ 
of  whatever  new  developments  are  taking 
place  relative  to  the  in.'ftitution  in  his  charge. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  Odense  environment  of  a 
century  and  more  ago  on  Hans  Chri^ian  An¬ 
dersen’s  gift  to  the  world.  That  the  legendary 
naming  of  the  place  mu^  have  stirred  the  im¬ 
agination  of  the  impressionable  lad  goes  with¬ 
out  saying.  Here,  in  the  center  of  the  island  of 
Funen,  so  runs  the  ^ory,  the  god  Odin,  chief 
deity  of  the  ancient  people  of  Northern  Eu¬ 
rope,  ^ood  one  day  on  an  eminence  with  his 
wife,  Freya.  The  scene  before  them  muA  have 
been  wonderful  to  behold.  For  all  at  once  the 
goddess  exclaimed  rapturously:  “Odin,  see.” 
Thus  Odense,  the  history  of  which  is  lo^  in 
the  dark  ages. 

With  what  intenseness  the  boy  Hans 
ChriAian  muA  have  pored  over  the  pages  of 
his  mythology  as  he  read  of  Odin  and  Thor 
and  the  halls  of  Asgard  where  the  great  god 
held  court,  ju^  as  Zeus  ruled  on  Olympus. 
Neglected  as  his  schooling  had  been,  ^ill, 
there  was  Hans  Chri^ian's  father,  the  poor 
cobbler,  who  had  considerable  book  learning 
of  his  own  making  and  who  conveyed  it  as 
be^  he  knew  to  the  eager  lad.  This,  and  the 
doll  theatre,  were  among  the  early  things  to 
inspire  him  and  make  him  dream  the  dreams 
that  turned  into  reality. 

Psychology  has  begun  to  find  Hans  Chris¬ 
tian  Andersen  an  intere^ing  subject  for  in- 
veAigation.  His  so-called  excessive  “vanity” 
has  come  under  the  lens  of  research,  and  has 
been  found  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  That 
Andersen  was  self-conscious  to  a  degree  there 
is  not  the  lea^  doubt.  That  he  loved  to  be 
admired,  is  equally  certain.  But  that  it  was  the 
consciousness  that  he  possessed  something  that 
was  unusual,  that  it  was  a  gift  not  to  be  kept 
for  himself  alone,  is  no  less  true  when  his 
desire  to  read  his  stories  was  termed  “vanity” 
without  a  cause.  His  hobnobbing  with  royalty 
and  those  in  high  places  was  frequently  charged 
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again^  him  as  a  sign  of  self'glorihcation,  but 
here  again  he  was  the  objecft  of  considerable 
professional  envy  which,  taken  together  with 
his  extreme  sensitiveness,  was  a  constant 
nightmare  to  his  peace  of  mind. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  Andersen 
knew  his  Aesop,  his  La  Fontaine,  his  Grimm 
fully  before  he  himself  entered  that  com' 
pany  of  his  predecessors.  Fable  and  won' 
der'^ory  may  not  be  brothers,  but  ^ill  there 
is  a  certain  kinship  between  these  forms  of 
literature.  At  any  rate,  no  more  so  than  these 
others  did  Andersen  claim  originality  for  all  he 
wrote.  He  candidly  enough  has  told  juA  where 
he  found  much  of  his  material  to  be  shaped 
by  him  into  those  exquisite  tales  whose  sym' 
holism  is  of  a  more  recent  discovery  as  the 
fountain  heads  are  revealed.  To  call  Andersen 
an  imitator  is  to  do  him  a  great  wrong.  When 
he  took  a  theme  which  had  already  been  used 
by  another  the  Andersenian  touch  made  it 
into  something  entirely  different  and  gave  to  it 
the  sense  of  novelty. 

It  is  a  hundred  years,  then,  since  Andersen 
wrote  The  Tinderbox,  The  Princess  on  the 
Pea,  Big  Cluus  and  Little  Claus,  and  Little 
Ida's  Flowers.  Read  in  the  h'ght  of  the  present 
these  tales  are  as  fresh  as  when  6r^  the  Danish 
public  saw  the  author  of  The  Improvisators 
turn  from  novebwriting  to  the  new  and  un' 
tried  field.  He  received  slight  encouragement 
in  his  venture.  As  a  matter  of  hdt,  he  himself 
did  not  consider  the  wonder'^ories  of  any 
permanency,  and  held  with  the  critics  of  the 
day  that  they  would  be  shorth’ved. 

The  source  of  the  fir^  three  wonder'^ories, 
Andersen  wrote  on  a  certain  occasion,  was 
what  he  had  heard  the  spinners  and  hop 
gatherers  relate  as  folk  tales  of  the  long  ago. 
Little  Ida's  Flowers,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
original  with  him  in  that  he  had  heard  the 
poet  Thiele  tell  his  little  girl  Ida  about  the 
flowers  in  the  Botanical  Garden. 

And  so  on  down  the  line  of  the  wonder' 
Tories.  We  learn  that  he  found  the  theme  for 
The  Emperor's  J^ew  Clothes  in  a  Spanish  ^ory. 
The  Constant  Tin  Soldier  was  of  his  own  in' 
vcntion.  The  Ugly  Duckling  is,  of  course,  autO' 
biographical  with  a  vengeance.  To  speak  of 
others  among  the  nearly  two  hundred  Tories 
to  Andersen’s  credit  would  be  beyond  the 
present  purpose 

It  was  his  many  travels  in  foreign  lands, 
his  association  with  the  out^nding  personali' 
tics  of  his  day,  his  keen  powers  of  observation 
and  his  retentive  memory  that  furnished  Hans 


Chri^ian  Andersen  with  his  material  for 
writing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  acquaint' 
ance  with  Charles  Dickens,  Alexandre  Dumas 
the  Elder,  Vidor  Hugo,  Balzac  and  others  no 
less  prominent  among  the  authors  of  the  period 
was  to  him  an  inspiration  par  excellence.  He 
moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  intelleduality  in 
drange  contrad  to  his  fate  when  young.  He 
rose  out  of  poverty  and  obscurity  as  had  few 
before  him  or  after  where  literature  was  con' 
cemed. 

If  there  was  one  quality  that  marked  An' 
dersen  as  unique  it  was  that  of  goodness  as  he 
expressed  it  in  his  writings.  Yet  he  could  be 
as  satirical  as  anyone  endowed  with  a  fluent 
pen.  At  the  same  time  there  is  never  any  trace 
of  meanness  discoverable  in  his  dories.  The 
good  get  their  rewards,  and  the  bad  their 
punishment,  but  it  is  always  without  malice 
that  such  punishment  is  visited  upon  the 
wrongdoers.  It  is  also  the  great  merit  of  his 
dories  that  they  never  leave  the  reader  in 
doubt.  They  are  much  more  to  the  point  than 
the  fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Their  verisimilitude, 
despite  their  fancifulness,  is  more  clearly 
edablished  than  what  is  credited  to  Aesop. 

For  an  interpretation  of  Andersen’s  char' 
ader  and  work  we  may  turn  to  Georg  Brandes, 
who  left  the  following  as  an  edimate,  as  good 
today  as  when  it  was  written  half  a  century 
ago:  “During  the  decade  when  Andersen’s 
tales  fird  appeared,  England,  which  had  fird 
introduced  the  child  in  literature,  formed  the 
fird  society  for  the  proteeftion  of  animals. 
Branches  were  edablished  in  France  and 
Germany.  Landscape  painting  in  Europe  fird 
appeared  at  precisely  the  same  period.  Turn 
the  pages  of  Voltaire’s  Henriade  and  you  will 
not  find  a  single  blade  of  grass. 

“What  a  difference  between  this  poesy  and 
Andersen’s,’’  continues  Georg  Brandes.  “Here 
children,  plants,  animals  replace  man  and  ah 
mod  render  him  superfluous.  A  poet  who  like 
Andersen,  is  reludtant  to  face  cruelty  in  its 
ugliness  because  it  repels  him  so  greatly,  feels 
at  ease  in  a  world  where  everything  that  is 
termed  egotism,  cruelty,  baseness,  persecution 
really  does  not  deserve  these  names  in  their 
full  rigor.  Andersen  prefers  the  bird  to  the 
quadruped,  because  the  bird  is  more  gentle. 
The  dork  which  is  always  impatiently  ex' 
pedted  figures  in  the  frontispiece  of  his  work. 
Yet  he  places  the  plants  and  growing  things 
in  general  dill  higher.  They  hold  the  fird  rank 
in  his  tales,  for  it  is  only  in  the  vegetable  king' 
dom  that  we  find  harmony  and  peace.’’ 
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Harmony  and  peace!  These  words  are  char' 
ac^tcri^ic  of  mo^  of  Hans  Chri^ian  Andersen’s 
wonder'^ories.  This  writer  would  not  care  to 
go  beyond  the  interpretation  as  regi^ered  by 
Georg  Brandes.  A  century  after  the  appearance 
of  the  fir^  tales  there  is  no  need  to  doubt  that 


another  cycle  will  find  the  world’s  verdidt  as 
favorable  to  what  Andersen  wrote  as  it  is 
today  and  as  it  w'as  when  the  great  Danish 
critic  rendered  his  own  judgment  in  the 
premises. — Brooklyn. 


“A  BOOK’S  A  BOOK  ALTHOUGH 
THERE’S  NOTHING  IN’T” 


By  RUDOLPH  SCHEVILL 


Elizabeth  barrett  browning’s 

verse,  “Of  writing  many  books  there  is 
no  end’’  is,  if  not  the  worA  line  of  poetry 
ever  penned,  at  leaA  the  moA  depressing.  This 
never-ending  process  is  seconded  in  the  si^er 
field  of  criticism  by  the  efforts  of  that  coura- 
geous  body  of  reviewers  who  have  to  tell  the 
public  about  countless  new  books  which  they 
may,  or  may  not,  have  read.  Now  the  readers 
of  reviews  are  made  of  an  enduring  Auff  and 
of  a  credulous  turn  of  mind,  and  being  men¬ 
tally  numbed  by  the  incessant  puffing  of  new 
pubb'eations,  it  no  longer  matters  to  them 
that  the  overwhelmed  professional  critic  has 
loft  the  knack  of  running  his  sword  through  a 
poor  book.  The  days  of  savagery  in  reviewing 
have  gone  by,  the  author’s  soul,  “that  fiery 
particle,’’  is  no  longer  snuffed  out  by  a  ferocious 
Quarterly  article;  the  advertising  blurb  on 
the  cover  has  become  an  index  of  the  pubbe’s 
gulbbibty.  Those  muft  have  been  good  old 
times  when  books  were  discussed  during  a 
ftroU  at  Paul’s,  or  on  the  Menf idero  at  Madrid ; 
there  attack  and  defense  of  the  lateft  novel 
or  play  simply  passed  through  the  logical 
ftages  of  increasing  vociferation  to  the  drawn 
sword,  and  a  gentleman  ftill  had  a  clearcut 
method  of  proving  his  argument  by  carving  the 
empty  pate  of  his  adversary.  Today  there  is 


no  bitterness  voiced  by  the  public  againft 
authors,  and  no  reviewer  is  ever  cut  off  in  his 
prime  by  the  Gentle  Reader  of  the  Wednesday 
Review  of  Literature  or  the  Untimely  Book 
Review. 

Thus  the  merry  round  of  writing  and  re¬ 
viewing  goes  on  unabated.  It  would  ob¬ 
viously  be  an  advantage  if  every  critic  were  to 
begin  with  an  unambiguous  affirmation  of  the 
unqueftioned  excellence  of  a  work  or  of  its 
egregious  lack  of  merit.  If  the  jaded  reader 
is  likely  to  notice  a  review  which  begins: 
“In  our  opinion  this  is  without  doubt  the  beft 
work  on  the  subject,’’  he  will  become  wholly 
awake  when  he  reads  “We  are  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  say  that  the  merits  of  this  per¬ 
formance  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  a  certain 
leg  of  mutton  which  Dr.  Johnson  with  char- 
acfteriftic  energy  pronounced  to  be  as  bad  as 
bad  could  be,  ill  fed,  ill  killed,  ill  kept,  and  ill 
dressed.’’  Regardless  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
book,  the  reader  is  convinced  that  such  a 
reviewer  is  a  knowing  and  skilled  critic.  More 
tadtful  ways  are  now  used,  especially  if  a 
reviewer  wishes  to  soften  his  invedtive,  and 
so  appear  to  praise  a  book  with  faint  damns. 
Long  ago,  when  the  world  was  young,  Pliny 
the  Elder  uttered  one  of  those  fetching  gene¬ 
ralizations,  for  which  we  lack  a  sufficiently 
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venomous  adjecitive,  to  the  efFedt  that  “there 
is  no  book,  however  bad,  but  has  something 
good  in  it.”  His  maxim  has  been  pronounced 
classical  and  has  in  consequence  been  end' 
lessly  repeated.  Its  possibilities  as  a  happy 
starting  point  for  the  desperate  reviewer  are 
apparent;  but  if  we  recall  that  Pliny  is 
responsible  for  a  famous  Natural  Hi^ory  con' 
taining  all  kinds  of  freaks  and  monsters  in 
which  even  our  school  children  no  longer  take 
any  4tock,  it  becomes  clear  why  he  added 
the  good'bad  book  to  his  li^.  If  he  had  ^ated 
that  there  is  no  book  however  good  which 
may  not  have  much  in  it  that  is  bad,  his 
generalization  would  seem  more  rational  and 
apposite.  He  apparently  classed  a  book  with 
the  well'known  Curate's  egg,  which  was  not 
all  bad  and  not  all  good,  thus  confusing  two 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  befogging  the  mind  of  the 
helpless  reader. 

At  all  events,  it  is  a  marked  advantage  to 
favor  a  philosophy  of  dchnitc  likes  or  dislikes. 
Every  tyro  in  art  knows  that  there  are  pic' 
tures  and  ^tues  wholly  bad.  We  have  all 
sat  patiently  through  the  worA  Hollywood 
creation  in  the  world.  Have  not  the  indents 
secretly  pronounced  some  of  our  own  ledtures 
and  discourses  wholly  something  or  other? 
We  ourselves  have  attended  faculty  meetings 
which  proved  entirely  futile  and  sterile;  and 
as  the  air  has  ever  been  filled  with  words 
which  should  never  have  been  uttered,  by 
the  same  token  the  writing  of  many  a  book 
has  been  demon^rably  a  complete  wa^te  of 
effort.  Once  upon  a  time  I  thoroughly  enjoyed 
a  certain  article  on  “the  wor^  edition  of 
Shakespeare.”  Finally,  everyone  has  a  favorite 
wor^  poet,  and  to  an  Englishman,  for  whom 
the  choice  is  greatly  simplified,  he  is  always 
the  Poet  Laureate.  Thus  it  appears  that  only 
our  normal  superlative  degree  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime,  and  only 
the  appropriate  use  of  unqualified  condemna' 
tion  lets  others  know  where  we  ^nd. 

But  how  can  we  avoid  the  vicious  circle  of 
the  publishing  world?  A  possible  solution 
might  be  to  have  reviewers  adopt  the  habit  of 
the  Queen  of  Hearts,  by  roaring  “off  with  his 
head,”  surely  an  efficient  method  to  prevent 
an  author  from  writing  any  more  nonsense. 
It  also  shows  up  a  new  book  unequivocally, 
and  writers  would  cease  to  send  some  of  their 
manuscripts  to  the  editors,  the  mills  of  the 
printers  would  grind  more  slowly,  reviewers 
would  not  have  to  approve  of  books  without 
time  to  read  them,  there  would  be  less  vexing 


confusion  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  possibly 
the  melancholy  of  the  depression  would  be 
perceptibly  lightened. 

Montaigne  asserted  that  all  philosophies 
are  confusing  and  that  philosophers,  by  reach' 
ing  contradictory  conclusions  in  their  lucubra' 
tions,  merely  lead  p<x>r  puzzled  mankind  into  a 
maze  of  uncertainties  and  cross'purposes.  He 
felt  that  the  human  intelligence  was  wholly 
inadequate  to  solve  the  problems  raised  by  the 
peculiarities  of  homo  sapiens,  by  his  illogical 
behavior,  his  persiAent  capacity  to  resiA  clear 
thinking.  He  would  unque^ionably  have  con' 
sidered  man’s  reason  insufficiently  equipped 
to  cope  with  the  demands  which  the  present 
day  makes  of  reviewers  of  books.  What  would 
have  been  his  conception  of  the  human  intel' 
led  as  evidenced  in  mod  recent  times  by  the 
propaganda  and  the  advertisements  intended 
to  swell  the  sales  of  bcoks  which  might  have 
been  felicitously  eliminated  before  they  were 
bom?  What  would  he  have  said  to  our  lids  of 
bed  sellers,  and  what  conclusion  could  he  have 
reached  about  a  book  of  which  he  had  read 
three  different  reviews?  By  what  processes 
of  thought  can  an  intelligent  society  place  side 
by  side,  or  according  to  what  canons  of  popular 
tade  can  lids  of  money'makers  include  such  a 
disparate  output  as  In  His  Steps,  Freddies,  The 
Story  of  Philosophy,  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch,  Of  Human  Bondage,  and  Tarzan  of  the 
Apes,  to  mention  only  a  few?  Yet  this  is  not 
half  of  the  dory.  Books  which  awakened  no 
response  among  the  literate  on  fird  seeing  the 
light  of  day,  have  turned  out  to  be  bed  sellers, 
and  works  ushered  into  the  world  with 
fenfares  of  commendation  have  had  no  answer' 
ing  halloo  from  the  populace  buried  deep  in 
an  avalanche  of  tales  of  mydery  and  crime. 
Perhaps  the  whole  intricate  process  which 
writing,  pubb'shing  and  reviewing  have  turned 
out  to  be  has  become  too  hard  a  knot  for  any' 
one  to  untie.  A  considently  high  level  for  all 
three  is,  under  present  conditions,  a  Utopian 
dream.  Underneath  the  whole  difficulty  may 
lie  the  cold  fadt  that  all  edhetic  creation  as 
well  as  scientific  produdl  of  the  mind  is  tied  up 
with  our  economic  world,  with  the  marts  of 
trade  and  the  lure  of  cheering  profits.  CXit  of 
the  vad  fog'ridden  sea  of  the  printed  word  it 
were  well  to  salvage  the  little  boat  of  critical 
integrity.  Unfortunately,  routine  reviewing 
seems  to  be  a  process  similar  to  that  of  rolling 
a  great  done  up  hill  againd  the  opposing  laws 
of  gravity;  these  have  their  origin  fird  in  the 
writer’s  desire  to  convert  his  brain  into  a 
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means  of  livelihood,  second,  in  the  printer's 
need  to  issue  good  sellers  and,  la^,  in  the  un' 
happy  and  insecure  position  of  the  reviewer 
who  is  expedled,  on  the  one  hand,  to  please 
che  publisher  and,  on  the  other,  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  thus  finds  himself  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea.  Ho^ile  reviewing 
may  diminish  the  profits  all  along  the  line  and 
jeopardize  the  reviewer's  job  as  well. 

Thus  Montaigne  was  right  and  the  irra* 
tional  process  promises  to  go  on.  We  shall 
continue  to  wonder  which  reviewer  came 
nearer  the  truth  about  the  same  book,  and 
after  ac^tually  reading  the  work  ourselves,  we 
shall  mo^  likely  find  that  we  disagree  with  all 
professional  opinion. 

What  would  be  the  fate  of  Don  Quixote 
were  that  work  to  appear  today?  On  the  cover 
we  would  read:  “A  new  author  of  promise 
issues  a  witty  and  humorous  work  of  universal 
appeal,  etc."  In  the  meantime  an  overworked 
professional  reviewer  has  glanced  at  it  suf' 
ficiently  to  tell  us:  "A  young  and  fianciful 
writer  has  ju^t  conceived  a  curious  tale  about 
a  knight  who  loses  his  mind  after  reading  too 
many  romances  of  chivalry.  The  present  re' 

'  viewer  has  never  read  any  romance  of  this  ilk, 
nor  has  anyone  of  his  acquaintance.  It  is, 
therefore,  inconceivable  that  they  should  turn 
anyone's  mind.  In  his  madness  the  knight 
takes  windmills  for  giants,  a  barber's  basin 
for  a  helmet,  and  a  lot  of  sheep  for  an  army. 
If  he  had  taken  a  lot  of  men  for  sheep  his 
pidturc  would  have  been  more  convincing.  It  is 
also  unlikely  that  a  man  with  such  aberrations 
would  be  allowed  to  roam  at  large.  As  for  the 
knight's  squire,  Sancho  Panza,  he  is  given  to 
some  amusing  animadversions,  but  both  he 
and  his  maiter  would  con^ntly  hazard  life 
and  limb  by  wandering  at  random  upon  our 
highways,  when  we  all  realize  how  unsafe 
they  have  become.  One  chapter  of  the  ^ry 
deserves  honorable  mention.  It  deals  with  the 
books  which  the  crazy  knight  had  in  his 
library,  and  their  descriptions  might  be  called 
book  reviews  in  little.  They  are  cleverly  done 
and  prompt  this  critic  to  look  some  of  them 
up.  The  method  is  sometimes  given  to  ex' 
tremes,  as  when  he  calls  one  ‘the  be^  of  all 
books  of  its  kind,’  but  bids  the  housekeeper 
fling  another  into  the  yard  and  bum  it  up. 
Still  another  is  to  be  preserved  in  a  precious 
box  as  Alexander  did  with  his  copy  of  Homer. 
One  pat  phrase  of  the  author  has  remained 
in  the  reviewer's  mind,  namely,  that  ‘there  is 
no  book  however  bad,  but  has  something  good 


in  it.’  Even  so,  mo^  of  the  works  are  con* 
demned  to  be  consumed  by  the  flames  of  a 
h'terary  bonfire  in  the  corral.  Such  a  procedure 
in  reviewing  would  create  a  riot  among  irate 
publishers.” 

Which  reminds  me  that  my  discursiveness 
is  abusing  the  hospitality  of  Bool{s  Abroad,  and 
that  I  may  unintentionally  have  treated  with 
levity  the  admirable  art  of  reviewing  to  which 
it  is  dedicated.  I  should  therefore  take  cog' 
nizance  of  a  warning  uttered  by  Don  Quixote 
to  Sancho:  ‘‘A  fitting  time  you  chose  to  bray. 
Who  told  you  that  it  was  the  proper  thing 
to  mention  the  rope  in  the  house  of  a  man 
who  has  been  hanged?” — University  of  Calu 
fornia. 

AAA 

“No  hi^rian  or  critic  has  failed  to  assign 
to  Santa  Teresa  one  of  the  highest  places  in 
the  hi^ory  of  Ca^illian  prose;  but  none  of 
them,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  put  her  in  the  place 
which  really  belongs  to  her:  the  place  which 
Boccaccio  occupies  in  Italian,  and  Plato  in 
Greek  prose ...  At  that  moment,  without 
Teresa’s  having  planned  it  so,  the  authentic 
Ca^ilian  prose  is  bom;  it  is  a  dry,  hard  Ian' 
guage  like  the  language  of  soldiers  and  friars; 
it  is  a  live  coal  which,  lighted  at  the  flame 
of  Divine  Love,  melts  like  wax  in  her  virginal 
hands,  and  whose  simplicity  and  grace  reap' 
pear  in  the  ineffable  phrases,  the  ample  periods, 
the  playful  parentheses,  the  harmonious  curves 
and  the  pealing  periods  with  which  he  of  Leon 
and  he  of  Henares  will  explain  the  names  of 
Jesus  or  delineate  with  deathless  ^rokes  the 
lean  figure  of  a  deathless  Hidalgo.  .  .” — 
Nicolas  Bayona  Posada,  in  Senderos,  Bogota. 

‘‘.  .  .the  pessimism  of  Duhamel  rejoins  the 
pessimism  of  Pascal,  that  is  to  say,  it  ultimates 
in  optim-sm.  The  gehenna  which  is  nature  is 
a  prison  without  a  roof.  The  only  escape  is 
by  climbing.  Salavin’s  error  is  not  that  he  tried 
to  escape,  but  that  he  gave  up  too  easily.” 
Baron  Pierre  de  Gerlache,  in  la  Raw  generale, 
Bmxelles. 

.  .it  would  be  a  mi^ke  to  demand  that 
the  arti^  or  writer  become  a  wilful  promoter 
of  morality.  The  ennobling  and  purifying 
effe(ft  that  intrinsically  pertains  to  any  real 
work  of  art,  is  the  one  and  singular  moral 
force  which  we  can  legitimately  ascribe  to  and 
derive  from  arti^ic  creation  of  any  type.” — 
Kurt  F.  Reinhardt,  in  The  Commonweal,  New 
York. 


to 


A  LANGUAGE  DESCENDS 

By  SIEGFRIED  WAGENER 


IN  PARIS,  after  his  escape  from  Germany, 
Heinrich  Heine  wrote  :“Ich  hatte  ein^  ein 
schones  Vaterland.  .  — “I  had  once  a  beau¬ 

tiful  fatherland.”  Friends  and  lovers  of  the 
German  language  may  today  quote  Heine  by 
sb’ghtly  varying  the  sentence:  “There  was 
(Mice  a  beautiful  language.  . 

Once?  No  more?  Indeed. 

German  has  been  regarded  as  the  classic 
living  language  of  science  and  poetry.  It  was 
a  language  of  utmo^,  almo^  pedantic  accuracy. 
Every  word  had  its  own,  singular,  full  and 
flavored  meaning.  Wherever  we  ^tep  in  science 
we  encounter  German  words  which  in  their 
original  application  cannot  be  translated  into 
any  other  living  language.  Weltamcfuiuung  is 
such  a  word,  and  ZeitgeUt,  Erlebnis,  RucH^- 
schluss,  and  many  another. 

The  Gothic  language  of  Goethe  and  Schil¬ 
ler,  and  Heine — although  the  latter  is  now 
a  literary  outca^  from  the  Third  Reich — 
is  a  language  of  profundity.  True,  it  embraces 
many  foreign  words  but  on  its  own  ground 
it  can  well  do  without  borrowing  from  other 
languages  and  ^ill  be  unexcelled  in  precise  as 
well  as  nuanced  expression.  In  its  metaphysical 
aspiration  German  reaches  far  out  into  the  uni¬ 
verse,  Weltall, without  losing  its  compaeft  con¬ 
creteness;  and  in  its  soul  qualities  it  roots  deep 
in  the  soil,  close  to  my^icism  and  yet  worlds 
apart  from  it.  The  infinite  is  as  well  defined 
as  a  wagon  wheel,  and  subtle  emotions — for 
example  from  Liebe  to  Liebelei — are  sometimes 
worded  with  an  exasperating  variety  to  the 
foreigner. 

Being  to  the  point  is  the  out^nding  char- 
adcri^tic  of  German  and,  not  incidentally  but 
logically,  the  reason  for  the  outspokenness  of 
German  people  who,  for  that  reason,  are  often 
called  pugnacious  or  dubborn.  Whether  a 
language  forms  the  charader  of  people,  or 
people  form  a  langiuge,  is  not  here  to  be 


decided  upon.  But  the  fad  is  that  the  German 
language  and  the  German  charader  are  close 
and  intimate  relatives,  as  can  be  noted  from 
German  science  and  the  thoroughness  which 
used  to  be  in  perfed  harmony  with  German 
speech. 

That  such  a  language,  the  Uterary  treasure  of 
some  eighty  million  people — not  all  Germans, 
to  be  sure — should  deteriorate  would  un- 
quedionably  be  disadrous.  Not  only  would  it 
affed  the  people  whose  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  that  language  is  but  also  the  world 
at  large.  For  literary  and  cultural  treasures  are 
not  only  national  but  also,  and  frequently  even 
more  so,  world  property.  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  world  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  the  Third  Reich  is  beginning  to  lose 
its  efficacy  and  lucidity. 

The  uninitiated  will  hardly  have  noticed 
the  change  which  is  slowly,  almod  imper¬ 
ceptibly  converting  the  set  value  of  German 
words.  He  or  she  may  read  German  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers  without  being 
noticeably  harassed  by  the  condant  bombard¬ 
ment  of  big  words  which  in  by-gone  days 
belonged  to  the  realm  of  science  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  “Germans  do  use  big  words,”  the  casual 
reader  may  remark,  but  he  may  not  quite  know 
why  the  reading  of  so-called  New  German 
h’terature  makes  him  feel  uneasy,  why  it  leaves 
a  vagueness  in  his  mind  about  what  he  has 
read. 

The  change  is  tenuous  but  it  is  there.  Fa¬ 
miliar  words  of  a  familiar  meaning  are  today 
used  to  express  all  sorts  of  things  besides  the 
original.  German  speakers  in  particular  seem 
to  be  at  perfed  Uberty  to  cram  their  oratory 
with  high-sounding  words  mod  of  which 
they  apply  to  something  that  remains  other¬ 
wise  undefined.  When  he  is  reading  German 
papers  and  magazines  this  writer  calls  a  halt 
many  times  in  order  to  find  out  jud  what 
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the  writers  are  driving  at.  In  such  cases  the 
evidence  is  obvious  that  the  original  meaning  of 
the  words  used  is  not  intended  by  the  writers. 
Instead  the  words  were  chosen  to  describe, 
or  rather  evade,  something  about  which  the 
writers  themselves  don't  seem  to  have  made 
up  their  minds.  And  when  it  comes  to  ex' 
plaining  the  new  Weltanschauung  of  the  TTiird 
Reich,  a  matter  of  greater  concern  to  Get' 
many  and  the  world  as  well,  even  the  mo^ 
scholarly  reader  is  left  aghast  at  a  vocabulary 
which  sounds  like  the  “Gotterdammerung" 
overture  played  by  grade  school  young^rs. 

The  leaders  of  the  New  Germany  are  Press' 
ing  the  point  that  no  NcnGerman  is  able  to 
under^nd  their  philosophy.  The  truth,  how' 
ever,  seems  to  be  that  even  fiill'blooded  Get' 
mans,  like  this  writer,  are  unable  to  com' 
prebend  as  long  as  the  New  German  philos' 
ophers  refuse  to  define  their  terms.  There  mu^ 
be  many  good  and  valuable  ideas  in  their 
philosophy  if  as  discriminating  a  people  as  the 
Germans  take  to  it  so  wholeheartedly.  But 
what,  precisely,  are  those  ideas? 

This  is  not  an  examination  of  the  national' 
sociali^ic  philosophy  or  ideology.  It  is  merely 
an  attempt  to  call  attention  to  the  influence 
they  exercise  over  the  German  language.  Not' 
with^nding,  if  an  er^while  perspicuous, 
logical  and  in  every  other  respeA  excellent 
language  begins  to  show  signs  of  lingui^ic 
decay  and  obscurity,  drifting  into  unchecked 
ambiguity  and  pompous  Byzantinism,  then  it 
would  indeed  ju^ify  a  certain  Rtkljschluss 
upon  the  characiter  and  mentality  of  the  people 
who  permit  this  to  happen. 

If  a  language  changes,  that  does  not  neces' 
sarily  imply  its  deterioration.  English  is  a 
continuously  changing  language.  Change  may 
mean  revolution  and  evolution,  the  gaining  of  a 
higher  plane,  and  if  this  were  the  case  with 
German  there  would  be  no  cause  for  alarm. 

But  if  out^nding  values  of  a  language,  viz., 
exactitude,  lucidity,  and  solidity,  begin  to  drift 
into  foggy  vagueness  and  conundrum;  if  words 
of  er^while  precise  and  unadulterable  meaning 
arc  used  to  camouflage  enigmatic  ephemera; 
if  there  springs  up  a  far'fetched  phraseology  of 
brass  and  thunder,  overriding  recklessly  the 
roots,  rules  and  traditions  of  the  cultural  in' 
hcritance  of  a  whole  people,  and  if  ultimately 
“the  language  of  poets  and  thinkers”  yields  to 
linguiAic  usurpers  who  rob  it  of  its  bc^  pos' 
session,  namely  a  profundity  that  goes  back 
to  times  immemorial — then  change  does  no 
bnger  mean  evolution. 


Particularly  not  if  German  science  itself 
succumbs  to  such  devaluation.  When  years 
ago  Oswald  Spengler  published  his  Untergang 
des  Abendlandes,  this  writer  for  one  had  a  hard 
time  reading  it.  Its  language,  not  its  ideas,  was 
so  involved  that  even  today  reading  the  Eng' 
lish  translation  may  cause  a  headache.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  fir^  ^ge  in  the  my^ification 
of  a  language.  While  this  my^ification  was 
not  shared  by  the  writers,  poets  and  scienti^ 
of  the  intervening  “Period  of  Liberalism,”  it 
has  come  to  full  bloom  now. 

Apparently  German  science  is  today  labor' 
ing  under  the  task  of  expressing  itself  by 
way  of  a  new,  vague  and  undefined  ter' 
minology.  In^ead  of  scientific  faCts  high 
sounding  phrases  confront  the  reader,  bom* 
ba^ic  words  puzzle  him,  corner  him,  twi^ 
him  until  at  lait  he  gives  up  trying  to  under' 
^nd  the  writer. 

This  is  indeed  regrettable.  Because,  as 
mentioned  before,  the  world  is  greatly  com 
cerned  about  Germany,  it  wants  to  know 
what  all  the  shouting  is  about,  what,  in  fine, 
the  New  German  philosophy  of  national' 
socialism  is.  But  whenever  a  German  orator 
opens  his  mouth,  or  a  German  writer  wets  his 
pen  these  days,  we,  in  plain  vernacular,  ask: 
“What  arc  you  talking  about?” — Allens  Par\, 
Colorado. 
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“Hitler's  great  merit  is  to  have  diagnosed 
so  accurately  the  German  trouble,  to  have  um 
der^ood  that  all  this  fever  came  from  the  paim 
fill  consciousness  of  isolation,  from  the  an' 
guish  of  dispersion  and  loneliness,  from  the 
nation's  need  to  come  together  into  one.” 
Robert'Etienne,  in  Esprit,  Paris,  for  January  1. 

“The  Lithuanians  in  America  con^itute  a 
third  of  our  population.  .  .  as  a  result  of  the 
re^ridtion  of  immigration  to  the  United 
States,  there  will  in  twenty  years  be  no  more 
Lithuanians  in  that  country.  .  .  if  we  do  not 
exert  ourselves  more  than  we  have  done  to 
^rengthen  the  bonds  between  these  emigrant 
and  the  mother  country.” — The  Lithuanian 
review  Rytas,  quoted  in  J^ation  und  Stoat, 
Wien. 

Chri^ian  Jenssen's  article  Die  Dichtung 
des  frdn}{ischen  Stammesraums,  in  Hochschule 
und  Ausland,  Berlin,  for  January,  examines  the 
work  of  EmA  Bertram,  Will  Vesper,  Wilhelm 
Schafer,  Henrich  Lersch.  Josef  Ponten,  Wil' 
helm  Schmidtbonn,  Jakob  Kneip,  Max  Dau' 
thendey,  Leo  Weismantel,  Friedrich  Schnack, 
and  Hans  Heinrich  Ehrler. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  DRAMA 

By  CAMILLO  VON  KLENZE 


Joseph  Gregor.  Weltgeschichte  des  Thea' 
tcrs.  Zurich.  Phaidon  Verlag.  1933. 
829  pages.  9.90  marks. 

This  opulent  and  learned  yet  readable  book 
unrolls  the  va^  panorama  of  the  world's 
'  theater  in  all  countries  from  the  cruder  express 
sions  of  the  dramatic  in^in<ft  to  the  sophi^i- 
cated  theater  of  today.  A  discussion  of  the 
peculiar  and  highly  intere^ing  theatrical 
,  achievements  of  Japan,  China,  India,  and 
I  Egypt — in  which  the  author  reveals  a  happy 

'  gift  of  blending  large  information  with  appre' 
f  ciation  of  phenomena  foreign  to  our  we^em 
!  predilections — is  followed  by  a  presentation  of 

the  vatly  important  contribution  of  the 
J  Greeks  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  Here,  as  else- 
where,  the  author  is  not  so  mucJi  concerned 
with  drama  as  h’terature  as  he  is  with  the 
“theater,”  i.e.,  the  interpenetration  and  intep 
I  play  of  drama  and  ^ge,  of  actor  and  public,  of 
philosophy  of  life  and  hitrionic  convention. 
‘  Studied  from  this  point  of  view  the  Greek 
“theater”  reveals  itself  as  a  cultural  forex  of 
overwhelming  originality,  beside  which  the 
Roman  theater  (despite  the  great  popularity 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Renaissance)  sinks  into  insignificance.  A 
wholly  new  theater,  inspiring  in  its  own  way, 
»  arises  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  product 
of  a  new  concept  of  man's  position  in  the  uni' 
verse.  At  this  place  in  his  narrative  the  author 
inserts  a  short  discussion  of  the  influence  of 
the  “mimus,”  the  improvisor,  funny  man, 
I  critic  of  the  sexiety  in  which  he  lives,  whose 
importance  in  the  hi^ory  of  the  theater  (ah 
)  ways  taking  the  word  in  the  sense  described 
above)  from  antiquity  down  has  been  made 
clear  to  us  only  recently  by  Herman  Reich’s 
now  famous  inve^igations.  As  man  sloughs 
off  medieval  trammels  and  the  conquer  of 


reality  grows  apace,  a  wholly  novel  vision  of 
the  theater  anses.  Its  origin  and  growth  in 
various  countries  (especially  in  Italy,  where  a 
new  ^ge  with  perspective  creates  new 
problems  and  new  possibilities,  as  well  as  in 
England)  are  discussed  in  many  chapters.  The 
prince  of  playwrights  and  “thcatermen” 
is  of  course  Shakespeare,  to  whom  some  of 
the  beA  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted.  The 
vigorous  joy  of  life  characteri^ic  of  his  age 
appears,  however,  not  only  in  England  but  in 
Germany  as  well:  in  the  “Fa^nachtsspiele” 
of  a  dramatic  in  many  respects  poles  apart 
from  the  Swan  of  Avon  and  yet  in  his  fashion 
a  figure  far  from  contemptible,  Hans  Sachs. 
We  find  here  comments  on  the  poet  and  shoe- 
maker  of  Niimberg  and  on  his  contribution  to 
the  theater  (always  taking  that  word  in  the 
wider  sense  used  by  the  author)  of  his  day  in 
Germany,  which  arc  calculated  greatly  to 
mitigate  any  conventional  gcxxl'natured  con' 
descension  towards  his  dramatic  attempts. 

The  Spanish  theater,  to  which  the  author 
next  turns  his  attention,  the  nobler  and  mo^ 
original  contribution  to  theatrical  Baroque 
with  its  unique  and  characftcri^ic  blend  of 
my^icism  and  sumptuous  worldliness,  finds  in 
the  book  before  us  remarkably  sympathetic  and  ' 
penetrating  treatment.  Exception  may  PCX' 
sibly  be  taken  to  the  author’s  somewhat 
exaggerated  admiration  for  Calderon  and 
comparative  neglecft  of  one  in  many  ways  much 
greater  than  he:  Lope  de  Vega.  The  same 
century  which  saw  in  Spain  the  rise  of  a 
great  new  theater  also  witnessed  in  another 
country — in  France — the  creation  of  a  novel 
type,  in  some  respedts  a£liated  with  the  Span' 
ish  yet  essentially  different  from  it.  Here 
Richelieu,  with  the  help  of  great  dramatic 
like  Corneille,  made  of  the  theater  an  ad' 
mirable  inurnment  of  political  and  cultural 
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propaganda  and  thus  became  the  creator  of  Russians);  of  the  Yiddish  theater  (more 


what  our  author  calls  “das  Nationaltheater.” 
This  propagandi^ic  type  is  further  developed 
by  the  Latin  theater  of  the  HumaniAs  and 
especially  of  the  Jesuits.  The  brilliant  and 
often  gorgeous  performances  of  the  latter 
during  the  age  of  Baroque  have  probably  never 
found  more  intelligent  comment  than  on  these 
pages.  And  rarely  has  the  genius  of  comedy 
of  the  Baroque  period,  Molicre,  been  made  to 
appear  more  seizingly  as  a  rich  soul  deeply 
conscious  of  the  tragic  elements  in  human 
exK<tence. 

The  book  reaches  its  climax  in  its  la^  third, 
which  deals  with  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth, 
and  Vv.i_iitieth  centuries.  Here  are  discussed 
such  matters  as  the  theater  of  the  French  in 
the  age  of  Voltaire;  the  slow  conquer  of 
Shakespeare  in  England  and  especially  in 
Germany;  the  profound  importance  for  Gep 
many  of  Goethe — poet,  critic,  trainer  of 
acftors,  theater-manager,  practical  ideali^ — 
filled  with  a  glowing  desire  to  make  the  ^age 
an  inArument  of  noble^  culture  for  his  na¬ 
tion;  the  value  of  Schiller's  support  of  Goe¬ 
the’s  aims;  the  sweep  of  Romanticism  over 
Europe  and  its  profound  effect  on  theatrical 
production,  in  connection  with  which  are 
introduced  intere^ing  paragraphs  on  Alfieri, 
Gozzi,  and — mirabile  dictu — on  Byron;  the 
“Volkstheater”  in  Vienna  with  Raimund  as 
the  central  figure;  the  effect  on  the  theater  of 
great  managers  like  Immermann  in  Diissel- 
dorf  and  especially  Laube  in  the  Burgtheater 
of  Vienna,  who,  despite  his  skill  in  discovering 
and  nursing  the  promise  of  young  actors, 
lacking  the  high  idealism  of  a  Goethe,  some- 
w'hat  depressed  the  level  of  the  ^ge;  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  once  famous  Meininger  troop,  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Duke  of  Mciningen,  potent  in  its 
influence — not  in  Germany  alone,  the  author 
might  have  added — in  dressing  and  over¬ 
dressing  hidorical  realism  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare.  The  lad  hundred  pages 
deal  with  the  rise  of  realism  and  natural¬ 
ism,  especially  through  the  works  of  Ibsen, 
Strindberg,  and  Hauptmann,  and  with  the  in¬ 
escapable  need  of  a  new  type  of  acfting  to 
satisfy  the  new  dramatic  principles  (Thea¬ 
tre  Antoine,  Lessing  Theater,  Freie  Biihne); 
the  New  Romanticism  as  manifeded  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  works  of  Maeterlinck  and  Rodand. 
Lad  but  not  lead  these  chapters  furnish  a 
brief  but  revealing  discussion  of  the  theater 
of  Hungary  and  various  Slavic  nations  (Czechs, 
Bulgarians,  Servians,  and  particularly  the 


should  have  been  said  of  the  Yiddish  theater 
in  America,  concerning  which  the  author 
could  have  learned  from  L.  Wiener's  Tuidish 
Literature  in  the  'Nineteenth  Century,  New 
York,  1899,  with  its  chapter  on  the  Yiddish 
Theater  in  New  York);  and  probably  for  the 
fird  time  in  a  bcx>k  of  this  kind,  of  the  theater 
in  the  United  States.  These  latter  paragraphs 
are  characterized  by  the  same  sense  of  fairness 
and  the  same  grasp  on  essentials  prevalent  in 
the  bcx5k  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Gregor  is  fully  aware 
of  the  elements  of  American  civilization  which 
are  dedructive  of  the  theater  as  a  culture- 
force  (theater  truds,  revues,  films,  and  what 
not)  elements  which  flourish  on  American  soil 
more  luxuriously  than  elsewhere.  On  the  other 
band,  he  dexs  judice  to  the  energetic  attempts 
at  mitigating  these  evils  made  at  Universities 
like  Yale  and  Stanford  and  made  also  out¬ 
side  of  University  communities,  such  as  the 
“Guild”  in  New  York  and  the  Little  Theater 
Movement,  and  speaks  with  respeeft  of  Eugene 
O'Neill. 

The  value  of  this  fascinating  w'ork  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  insertion  of  many  illudrations, 
of  short  abdraefts  of  plays  now  half-forgotten, 
but  important  in  the  evolution  of  the  theater, 
and  of  biographies  of  great  aeftors  and  aeftress- 
es  like  Garrick,  Ekhof,  (Lessing’s  idol),  Son- 
nenthal,  (who  scored  immense  success  in  the 
United  States),  Kainz,  Irving,  Ellen  Terry 
(why  do  we  hear  nothing  of  Edwin  Booth 
and  his  heroic  and  tragic  fight  for  a  nobler 
theater  in  America?),  Coquelin,  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt,  Duse,  and  others.  In  the  discussion  of 
great  managers  like  Brahm,  who  fird  made  pc5s- 
sible  the  appearance  of  Ibsen’s  plays  on  the 
“legitimate”  dage,  and  of  that  genius  of  ver¬ 
satility,  Max  Reinhardt,  one  is  surprised  at 
the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  latter’s 
theatrical  effeefts  (here  using  the  word  in  no 
flattering  sense)  and  the  significance  for  our  age 
of  their  unfailing  appeal. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  may  find 
an  audience  in  this  country,  where  it  would 
increase  the  appreciation  of  the  theater  as  an 
ennobling  influence  and  could  make  us  feel 
more  than  ever  that  we  should  drive  in  our 
own  fashion  to  emulate  the  great  examples  of 
the  pad. — Stanford  University. 
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In  Die  Auslese,  Berlin,  for  January,  Dr. 
Herbert  Kleinschmidt  of  Leipzig  presents 
evidence  for  the  hidoricity  of  the  apple  episode 
in  the  dory  of  Wilhelm  Tell. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ON  PERUVIAN  LITERATURE  AND  AN  ARTICLE 
BY  CARLETON  BEALS 

> 

IN  THE  Ocftober,  1934,  number  of  Boot{s  and  the  images  contained  in  the  essay  was 
Abroad  appears  an  article  by  Carleton  Maridtegui  and  not  Carleton  Beals.  Since 

Beals  entitled  The  Drift  of  Peruvian  Letters.  Mariategui  is  dead,  it  is  my  duty  to  give  the 

Owing  to  the  preferential  place  in  which  deserved  credit  to  him  who  during  his  life 

Booi(s  Abroad  publishes  it  and  to  the  fadt  that  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 
it  is  a  chapter  from  a  recently  published  book,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  too  venturesome 
Fire  on  the  Andes,  by  the  same  author,  the  to  express  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Beals  has  not 

aforesaid  article  merits  this  commentary.  read — outside  of  Mariategui’s  book — a  single 

On  reading  The  Drift  of  Peruvian  Letters  it  Peruvian  literary  work.  Had  he  done  so  he 

seemed  to  me  that  the  sociological  attitude  of  would  surely  have  added  to  his  article  some 

this  criticism  was  familiar,  and  that  not  only  personal  note,  a  writer's  name  not  included  in 

the  ideas  expressed  but  the  references  to  Eu-  the  Siete  ensayos,  or  a  suggestion  to  indicate 

ropean  writers,  stylistic  images,  and  vocabu-  that  he,  Mr.  Beals,  was  familiar  with  one  book. 

^  laty  were  already  Imown  to  me.  Immediately  I  Moreover,  in  the  translation  there  are 
looked  for  the  sources  of  Mr.  Beals’  informa'  serious  errors  On  page  174  of  his  work  Maria' 

tion  in  the  only  two  books  which  could  con'  tegui  says:  “los  escritos  quechuas  pertenecen 

tain  them:  La  Hiftoria  de  la  literatura  peruana  totalmente  a  literatos  bilingiies  como  el  Luna' 

(The  History  of  Peruvian  Literature)  by  Luis  rejo,  haSta  la  aparicion  de  Inocencio  Mamani, 

Alberto  Sanchez  and  Siete  ensayos  de  interpret  el  joven  autor  de  Tucuipac  Munashcan." 

tacion  de  la  realidad  peruana  (Seven  Essays  on  (“the  quechua  writings  belong  totally  to  bilin' 

the  Interpretation  of  Peruvian  Reality)  by  Jose  gual  authors  like  Lunarejo,  until  the  appearance 

^  Carlos  Mariategui.  Great  was  my  surprise  of  Inocencio  Mamani,  the  young  author  of 

on  seeing  that  the  essay  of  Mr.  Carleton  Beals  Tucuipac  Munashcan.’’)  And  Beals  says : 

"  was  no  more  than  a  fragmentary  and  literal  “The  out^nding  exception,  save  for  the  lo^ 

j  translation  of  Mariategui’s  essay  entitled  El  work  of  Inocencio  Mamani  and  Tucupa  Mu' 

\  Proceso  de  la  literatura  (The  Evolution  of  Liter'  nas — written  in  the  quechua  language — is 

!  ature  (*).  Nevertheless,  although  on  one  or  Garcilaso.’’  The  play  to  which  Mr.  Marii' 

3  two  occasions  Mr.  Beals  quotes  Mariategui,  tegui  refers  becomes  an  author’s  name  in  the 

[  in  no  place  does  he  make  it  clear  that  the  translation  of  Mr.  Beals, 

r  article  is  a  translation,  and  the  reader  is  left  In  Mari.itegui:  “Ejemplo:  la  elegia  a  la  mU' 

I  with  the  impression  that  the  author  of  Fire  erte  de  Alfonso  XII  de  Luis  Benjamin  Cis' 

I  On  the  Andes  knows,  and  for  this  reason  is  neros.’’  (“Example:  Luis  Benjamin  Cisneros’ 

I  capable  of  writing  about,  the  movement  and  elegy  to  the  death  of  Alfonso  XII.’’  iPage 

I  development  of  literature  in  Peru.  On  the  l79l  In  Beals’  translation  we  6nd:  “Witness 

other  hand,  it  would  have  been  only  right  Luis  Benjamin  Cisneros’  fairly  recent  elegy 

to  inform  the  readers  of  Booths  Abroad  of  the  to  Alfonso  XIII.’’(*)  In  a  certain  sedtion  of  his 

'  fed  that  the  author  of  the  ideas,  the  culture,  article  Beals  quotes  Frederick  More,  whom 

I  (*)  Jose  Carlos  Mariategui,  Siete  ensayos  (*)  Do  we  need  to  call  to  Mr.  Beals’  atten' 
de  inter pretacidn  de  la  realidad  peruana,  Aman'  tion  the  fadt  that  Alfonso  XIII  is  dill  very 

I  ta,  Lima,  1928.  Pages  169'274.  much  alive? 
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in  turn  Mariategui  quoted.  He  does  not 
notice  this,  and  writes:  “Mariategui  declares" : 
In  this  same  seAion  we  6nd  in  the  Spanish 
version:  “Para  los  herederos  del  coloniaje, 
el  amor  es  un  lance.”  (Page  187)  (“For  the 
Limefio  love  is  an  episode”);  that  is  to  say  love 
is  an  adventure,  an  event.  Beals  writes :  “Maria' 
tegui  declares  that  for  the  Limeho  love  is  a 
medieval  dance.”(‘) 

Loob’ng  very  carefully  we  find  a  phrase 
here  which  is  not  in  the  Siete  ensayos.  Speaking 
of  a  group  of  writers,  friends  of  Valdelomar, 
Beals  says:  “It  is,  in  short,  a  puerile  Menck' 
enism.  They  brought  in  D’Annunzian  in- 
fluences.”  Valdelomar's  group  was  formed  of 
very  modem  writers  who  were  looking  for 
a  new  method  of  expression.  Mencken  never 
has  sympathized  with  modern  poetry,  nor 
does  he  even  under^nd  it.  Ae^hetically, 
Valdelomar  is  the  antithesis  of  Mencken.  And 
to  say  that  this  group  represents  a  puerile 
Menckenism  and  at  the  same  time  that  it 
brought  in  D’Annunzian  influences  is,  to  say 
the  lea^,  an  original  bit  of  nonsense. 

Since  Mariategui  does  not  speak  of  the  two 
nineteenth  century  noveli^,  Mercedes  Ca' 
bello  de  Carbonera  and  Clorinda  Matto  de 
Turner,  neither  does  Mr.  Beals  mention  them. 
Enrique  Carrillo,  Jose  Felix  de  la  Puente, 
Aguirre  Morales,  Clemente  and  Angelica  Pah 
ma  are  all  good  writers  today.  They  are  not  in 
the  Siete  ensayos;  neither  do  they  receive  men' 
tion  in  Fire  on  the  Andes. 

The  ^udy  of  Spanish  American  literature 
has  been  very  poorly  handled  in  this  country. 
It  is  mo^  desirable  that  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  these  Judies  take  the  matter 
more  seriously.  The  complete  translation  of 
Mariategui’s  Siete  ensayos  into  English  would 
be  a  lau(kble  undertaking,  but  let  the  transla' 
tor  always  keep  his  task  in  mind  and  not  forget 
to  mention,  on  the  firA  page,  the  name  of  the 
author. — A.  Torres'Rioseco,  Berkeley,  Decern' 
cember  1,  1934. 

REPLY  TO  PROFESSOR  TORRES' 
RIOSECO 

The  great  Peruvian  writer  Gonzalez  Prada 
in  his  Horas  de  lucha,  (which  according  to 
Profeasor  Torres  I  have  not  read),  remarks: 
“It  is  necessary  to  hunt  foxes  but  one  muA 

(‘)  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  translator 
has  confused  lance  (meaning  episode,  event) 
with  lanceros? 
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not  forget  the  lions.”  The  type  of  petty  and 
venomous  attack  in  which  Torres  indulges 
imposes  the  sort  of  fox-hunting  which  I  do 
not  particularly  enjoy,  but  at  any  rate  I  do  not 
have  to  keep  a  weather  eye  out  for  any  lions. 
It  would  have  been  more  enlightening  for 
the  readers  of  Bool{s  Abroad  if  the  good  pro- 
fessor  had  given  us  more  of  his  va^  erudition 
about  Peruvian  literature  and  his  own  inter' 
pretation  of  it.  It  would  have  been  fairer  to 
me  if  he  would  have  ^ted  frankly  the  basis  for 
his  irritation  over  Fire  on  the  Andes,  rather 
than  squirting  the  hose  through  the  fence 
hole. 

I  am  handicapped  in  my  fox-hunting  by  the 
fadt  that  I  do  not  have  a  single  book  on  Peru, 
not  even  my  own  at  hand;  they  are  three 
thousand  miles  away,  along  with  my  references 
and  notes.  But  the  trail  is  clear  and  it  is  open 
country. 

An  attack  of  this  sort  on  an  excerpt  from  a 
whole  book  is  singularly  un^ir.  I  hesitated 
to  give  this  material  to  Mr.  Halperin  for 
publication  because  I  was  well  aware  of  its 
incompleteness  as  taken  by  itself.  It  is  not  the 
final  version.  It  is  not  the  complete  chapter. 
Various  Peruvian  writers  not  mentioned  in 
this  fragment  are  taken  up  elsewhere  in  Fire 
on  the  Andes  in  connection  with  specific  Peru¬ 
vian  problems — for  instance  quite  some  pages 
are  devoted  to  their  attitude  on  the  Indian 
que^ion.  Mr.  Halperin  felt  that  it  would 
make  the  article  too  long  and  disjointed  to 
utilize  this  section.  Many  other  writers  arc 
also  mentioned  or  cited  frequently  throughout 
the  pages  of  my  book;  it  would  have  been 
monotonous  to  have  repeated  their  names  in 
this  chapter.  The  article  in  Bool{s  Abroad 
cannot  be  intelligently  criticized  without  con¬ 
sidering  Fire  on  the  Andes  in  its  entirety;  it 
appears  there  in  final  form  as  part  of  an  organic 
whole.  From  a  letter  dated  a  month  ago,  I 
know  that  Mr.  Torres  has  read  Fire  on  the 
Andes;  this  makes  his  attack  savor  slightly  of 
bad  faith. 

Thus  he  takes  me  to  task  for  not  mentioning 
Mercedes  Cabcllo  de  Carbonera  and  Clorinda 
Matto  de  Turner.  He  will  find  those  two  au¬ 
thors  mentioned  time  and  again  in  my  book.  I 
know  and  ^dmire  their  work.  El  conspirador 
is  a  very  competent  and  biting  political  novel. 
Mr.  Torres  knows  very  well  they  are  men¬ 
tioned  there.  Why  does  he  deceive  the  readers 
of  Bool(s  Abroad? 

He  will  also  find  mentioned  at  other 
points  in  my  book  several  other  writers,  who 
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though  I  may  not  find  them  so  noteworthy  as 
he  does,  were  not  omitted  from  consideration. 

The  mo^  glaring  omission  in  my  discussion, 
which  Mr.  Torres  has  not  noticed  at  all,  is  that 
of  Vigil,  the  great  forerunner  of  all  ideas  of 
firce'thought  and  political  liberty  in  Peru.  If 
for  space  reasons  mention  of  this  writer  was 
omitted  in  my  article  in  Boo\s  Abroad,  Mr. 
Torres,  if  he  lacks  time  to  go  to  the  sources, 
can  refresh  his  memory  of  that  comer  of  Peru' 
vian  literature  by  reading  about  him  in  Fire 
on  the  Andes. 

The  mention  of  “Alfonso  XIII”  in^ead  of 
“Alfonso  XII  ;”was  obviously  due|to  mi^yping ; 
“and  Tucupa  Munas"  (I  have  used  the  fre- 
quently  encountered  Hispanicized  form  of  the 
name  of  the  play),  should  read  “his  Tucupa 
Munns.”  I  might  point  out  that  Torres-Rio' 
seco  in  defending  with  tears  in  his  eyes  his 
“dear  friend”  Mariategui  (although  in  his 
rcaAionary  heart  the  good  footnote  professor 
has  utterly  no  use  for  the  Marxian  ideas  of 
Peru’s  greater  sociological  writer)  pompously 
cites  in  the  be^  bibliographical  fashion  the 
dead  author's  major  work  Siete  ensayos  de  la 
realidad  peruana  as  having  been  published 
by  “Anuinta.”  I  presume  my  critic,  so  enam- 
ored  of  accuracy,  knows  that  this  should  be 
“AnuiutJ,”  although  the  “u”  and  “n”  are 
nowhere  near  each  other  on  any  ^ndard 
key 'board.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  has 
not  read  the  files  of  Mariategui's  famous  maga' 
one?  In  Amauta,  for  in^nce,  the  good  pro- 
fessor  will  find  the  proper  reference  which 
led  me  to  write  “Mariategui  declares  that  for 
the  Limeho  love  is  a  medieval  dance.” 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  not  to  be  in' 
fluenced  by  Mariategui,  who  has  made  the 
moft  vital  contribution  to  sociological  thought 
of  any  Peruvian  writer.  I  cannot  emphasize 
my  own  debt  to  him  too  Wrongly;  and  I  owe 
many,  many  of  my  conclusions  to  him.  NatU' 
rally  I  deny  the  charge  of  diredt  plagiarism, 
but  I  am  perfedlly  willing  for  anyone  to  ^te 
that  Mariategui  has  been  in  many  matters 
my  guide  and  ma^er. 

It  would  be  difficult,  in  a  short  essay,  to 
avoid  mentioning  the  same  writers  as  does 
Mariategui,  though  Mr.  Torres  unfairly 
ignores  quite  a  few  names  in  my  article  and  my 
book  not  touched  upon  by  Mariategui.  It  was 
acarcely  my  purpose  to  loiter  over  literary 
nonentities  or  to  disinter  the  bones  of  minor 
writers.  Peru  does  not  have  so  many  fir^' 
rank  authors.  The  same  Peruvian  authors  are 
mentioned,  for  in^nce  by  Riva  Agviero, 
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Basadre,  Sanchez,  Belaunde,  before  and  after 
Mariategui.  I  will  not  mention  half  a  dozen 
other  critics,  since  Mr.  Torres  declares  that 
the  only  possible  sources  are  Sanchez  and 
Mariategui;  nor  would  I  like  to  embarrass 
him  by  sugge^ing  that  he  read  more  modem 
Peruvian  literary  criticism  as  it  appears  in 
magazine  and  book  form. 

If  Mr.  Torres  had  desired  he  could  have 
pointed  out  many  passages  in  my  article  and 
my  book  which  have  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  anything  mentioned  by  Mariategui; 
he  might  note  that  I  am  ffir  kinder  to  Ricardo 
Palma  than  was  Mariategui;  he  will  observe 
that  my  remarks  regarding  Garda  Calderon 
differ  entirely  from  those  of  his  “dear  friend.” 
But  I  could  run  after  such  foxes  indefinitely. 
Why  does  Mr.  Torres  diAort  the  whole  em- 
phasis  of  a  paragraph  by  dressing  a  passing 
phrase  such  as  “puerile  Menckenism?”  Mr. 
Torres  is  right  in  ^ting  that  Valdelomar  is 
the  antithesis  of  Mencken —  “ae^hetically.” 
But  Mr.  Torres  could  do  well  to  spend  more 
time  cogitating  upon  the  hi^orical  and  social 
significance  of  the  Colonida  group  in  its  reU' 
tion  to  pa^  and  subsequent  literary  and  social 
tendencies.  The  argument  could  only  be 
settled  by  a  long  essay  of  the  futile,  outmoded 
comparison-and'difference  type  which  would 
merely  further  obscure  in  a  pedantic  manner 
the  larger  economic  and  social  compubives 
which  for  the  moA  part  coiginate  and  shape  new 
literary  tendencies.  The  analysis  of  such  com' 
pubives  was  a  sort  of  h'on'taming  which 
“dear  friend”  Mariategui  knew  well,  which 
he  courageously  engaged  in,  but  which  I  fear 
b  somewhat  beyond  the  capacities  of  Professor 
Torres'Rioseco. — Carleton  Beals. Mexico  City. 

AAA 

“German  indents  have  voluntarily  decided 
to  make  a  period  with  the  Labor  Service  an 
essential  preliminary  to  admission  to  a  Uni' 
versity.” — Reich  Labor  Leader  Hierl. 

“Scarcely  a  third  of  Pompei,  old  and  new, 
has  been  excavated  to  date.  Two'thirds  ^till 
await  resurreeftion.  Hence  it  is  likely  that  for 
a  long  time  to  come  we  shall  learn  of  new 
wonders,  new  jeweb,  as  they  rise  from  the 
ashes.  Wonders  which  in  spite  of  airplanes, 
television,  and  all  the  reA  of  man’s  ingenious 
inventions,  will  continue  to  delight  coming 
generations,  art  objeefts  which  will  remind 
even  proud  moderns  of  the  incomparable 
greatness  of  the  di^nt  pa^.” — Adolf  Uzarski, 
in  Das  Werl{,  Dibseldorf. 
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WHAT'S  DOING  ON  PARNASSUS 
(Confidences  of  Writers) 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  member  of  the  Boo^s 
Abroad  drafted  a  letter  which  went  out 
to  a  number  of  welhknown  foreign  writers  and 
to  a  few  American  writers  who  have  occupied 
themselves  with  foreign  letters,  inquiring  as 
to  plans  and  projeAs,  immediate  or  remote, 
definite  or  uncertain,  which  these  writers 
might  choose  to  divulge.  The  inquiry  caught  a 
good  many  writers  in  a  communicative  mood, 
and  several  letters  are  here  reproduced  entire  or 
in  part.  Since  the  replies  are  Aill  arriving,  our 
next  issue  will  no  doubt  present  another 
inAalment  of  them. 

Neither  the  matter  nor  the  form  of  our 
inquiry  pleased  Mr.  Ezra  Pound,  who  writes 
from  Rapallo,  Italy,  a  gentle  reproof  whose 
earlier  portion  we  can't  reproduce  because  we 
don't  wish  to  be  denied  the  use  of  the  mails. 
The  note  concludes: 

“Neither  E.  P.  nor  any  other  honeA  writer 
would  make  himself  a  party  to  such  driwel 
(sic).'' 

Alas,  friend  Ezra  of  the  pure  soul  and  the 
foul  mouth,  it  begins  to  look  as  if  there  aren't 
any  honeA  writers  except  juA  only  you! 

Several  of  our  correspondents  furnish  us 
only  liAs  of  titles,  but  we  are  sure  that  even 
these  have  intereA.  Gilbert  K.  CheAerton 
reports  that  he  has  Aarted  a  new  series  of 
short  Aories  under  the  general  title  The  Para' 
doxes  of  Mr.  PoTtd.  Paul  Morand  announces: 
“I  am  writing  a  book  on  Roumania  and  a 
novel  on  a  financial  failure.”  Henri  de  Rc' 
gnier:  “I  plan  to  publish  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1935  a  novel  whose  title  is  not  yet 
decided  on,  and  a  volume  of  notes  on  Spain 
which  have  appeared  in  part  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes."  Pio  Baroja:  “At  the  begin¬ 


ning  of  the  year  I  will  publish  a  volume  called 
Vitrina  pintoresca — a  colleAion  of  short 
Audies — and  in  the  spring,  a  novel,  the  laA 
of  my  series  called  Memorias  de  un  hombre  de 
accion.  This  laA  volume  will  have  as  its  title 
Desde  el  principio  hafta  el  fin." 

MoA  of  the  literary  fraternity,  however, 
are  more  loquacious.  Manuel  Galvez  writes 
from  Buenos  Aires: 

“I  am  completing  a  200  page  novel,  Cauti' 
verio,  which  deals  with  a  psychological  sub- 
jeA;  and  I  am  preparing  to  write  La  noche  toca 
a  su  fin,  on  3  religious  theme,  but  also  psy¬ 
chological  in  treatment.  I  have  a  plan  for  an 
imaginative  novel,  comic,  with  a  touch  of  the 
grotesque  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word  and 
whose  theme  came  to  me,  entire,  one  night 
when  I  happened  to  awaken  at  midnight.  And 
finally,  I  am  thinking  of  another  novel  of  a 
different  charaAer,  a  long  book,  with  many 
charaAers,  not  realiAic  but  psychological 
and  ideological.  Its  setting  will  be  Buenos 
Aires. 

“If  God  gives  me  life  and  health,  I  muA 
finish  my  series  of  novels  with  a  hiAorical 
background,  dealing  with  the  period  of  Ro¬ 
sas;  I  muA  write  a  series  of  novels  dealing 
with  modern  life  in  our  country,  the  firA 
of  which,  with  a  political  setting,  would  be 
entitled  Comite. 

“I  have  also  been  working  for  more  than 
a  year  on  a  Vida  de  Hipolito  Trigoyen,  the 
extraordinary  personage  who  was  twice 
president  of  the  Republic.  And  if  I  am  able, 
I  muA  write,  later,  lives  of  Don  Juan  Manuel 
de  Rosas,  the  great  diAator  whose  work  is 
exciting  so  much  intereA  nowadays;  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Lucio  Mansilla,  gifted  writer,  celebrated 
causeur,  dueliA,  diplomat,  homme  a  femmes, 
etc.;  Bartolome  Mitre,  one  of  the  greateA 
Argentines  who  have  ever  lived;  and  of  cer- 
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tain  secondary  6gures  which  are  no  less  in' 
terefting  than  those  I  have  mentioned. 

“You  ask  about  my  dreams.  By  the  time  a 
writer  has  reached  the  age  of  52,  he  does  not 
dream  any  longer.  He  works  at  his  business, 
to  discharge  his  duty,  to  realize  his  de^iny. 
I  am  hoping  that  in  time  the  leading  foreign 
countries  will  have  versions  of  my  more  am' 
bitious  books:  La  mae^ra  normal,  the  Esce' 
nas  de  la  Guerra  del  Paraguay,  and  La  tragedia 
de  un  hombre  fuerte,  which  seems  to  me  a 
jumma  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  Argentine.” 

Andre  Siegfried,  from  Paris  (his  own 
English)  r 

“In  answer  to  your  letter  of  November 
20th,  I  think  I  can  tell  you  that  I  intend  to 
devote  mo^  of  my  time  to  my  lectures,  both 
at  the  ^ole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques,  and 
at  the  College  de  France.  In  the  former  school 
I  deal  with  the  economic  geography  of  the 
principal  countries;  in  the  second  I  Audy 
the  economic  relations  between  Europe  and 
the  other  continents,  trying  to  see  to  what 
extent  the  old  continent  will  b*  able  to  keep, 
during  the  twentieth  century,  the  position 
which  it  had  won  during  the  nineteenth. 


This  ^udy  involves  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  position  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
the  world,  and  also  a  ^udy  of  the  economic 
relations  of  North  America  w’ith  Europe.  I 
may,  in  order  to  deal  with  that  problem,  visit 
the  U.  S.  A.  next  year,  and  possibly  Canada. 
But  I  have  not  yet  settled  anything  about  it. 
I  also  give  a  series  of  ledturcs — which  will 
cover  several  years — on  the  geography  of 
political  opinion  in  France  during  the  period 
from  1870  to  the  present  time.  My  aim  is  to 
ascertain  the  geographical  location  of  political 
tendencies  and  to  draw,  from  such  observa' 
tion,  whatever  natural  laws  can  be  determined. 
I  do  not  know  yet  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
write  books:  such  would  be  my  desire,  but  I 
should  only  like  to  do  it  after  a  thorough 
preparation.” 

Max  Brod,  from  Prague: 

“I  have  been  working  very  hard  for  a  year 
on  a  biography  of  Heinrich  Heine,  which 
appeared  only  a  few  days  ago  from  the  press 
of  Allert  de  Lange  in  Am^erdam.  One  of 
the  German  books  for  which  there  is  today 
no  place  in  Germany. — I  am  working  at 
present  with  my  friend,  the  South  Slav  com' 
poser  Mandic,  on  an  opera  whose  theme  is 
taken  from  a  South  Slav  motif.  I  might 
perhaps  mention  here  that  I  have  collaborated 
on  the  texts  of  two  other  Slav  operas  which 
have  been  played  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
in  New  York:  Janacek’s  Jenufa  and  Jaromir 
Weinberger’s  Svaruk  der  Dudelsacl{pfeifer. 
I  translated  both  texts  from  Czech  into  (jcr' 
man.  In  the  Dudelsacl^pfeifer  I  reworked 
two  adts  entirely  for  the  German  ^age,  and 
it  was  in  this  form  that  the  work  was  pre' 
sented  in  the  United  States. 

“My  hopes  and  dreams  revert  con^antly 
to  the  book  on  Plato,  which  I  have  been 
working  at  for  years  and  which  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  my  la^  novel.  Die  Frau  die 
nicht  enttduscht.  If  I  were  able  to  interpret 
corredtly  the  significance  of  Plato  to  the 
present  generation,  my  most  beautiful  dream 
would  become  a  reality— my  dream  to  do 
something  sub^antial  to  save  humaiuty  from 
the  fearful  situation  into  which  we  have 
fellen.” 

Salvador  Novo,  from  Mexico  City  (his  own 
English) : 

“The  plans,  dreams,  hopes  I  entertain  all 
cry  “Go  away  from  Mexico” — my  beloved 
country  where  literature  has  been  drowned, 
buried  in  politics,  where  no  man  of  letters 
has  ever  been  able  to  live  on  his  writing. 
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Traveling  has  always  inspired  me  and  I  ^ill 
remember  the  sympathetic  little  review  of 
my  Return  Ticket  in  your  magazine.  My  next 
travel  book,  Contirwnu  vacio- — a  trip  to 
South  America — is  now  being  printed  in 
Spain,  Espasa-Calpe,  as  my  Troisieme  FauSt, 
tragedie  brhx,  w’as  this  year  printed  in  Paris 
and  Seamen  Rhymes  in  Buenos  Aires.  No 
more  “made  in  Mexico”  for  me.  Miss  Edna 
Worthley  Underwood  is  now  finishing  the 
translation  into  English  of  my  poems  J^uevo 
amor  for  an  American  edition,  and  since 
your  dollar  is  so  outrageously  high  —3.60 
Mexican  currency  for  a  dollar— I  shall  con- 
fine  myself  to  a  cheap  Mexican  village  where 
I  may  learn  English  and  w^rite  a  very  daring 
and  sensational  novel  and  live  on  a  few  pesos 
while  I  do.  I  cherish  the  hope  of  producing 
a  genuine,  ^rong,  overwhelming  Mexican 
novel,  that’s  why  it  has  to  be  written  in 
English  and  not  printed  in  Mexico.” 

Camille  Mauclair,  from  Paris: 

“On  my  return  from  a  journey,  I  find  your 
amiable  letter.  I  send  you  a  note  which  will 
furnish  you  information  at  leaA  on  the  works 
of  mine  which  deal  with  the  beaux-arts.  I  am 
working  at  this  moment  on  a  book  called 
Les  Beautes  de  la  Tunisie,  after  having  pubn 
lished  one  on  Les  Couleurs  du  Maroc.  And  I 
expecft  to  publish  in  February  Stephane  MaL 
larm"  chez  lui,  that  is  to  say,  my  personal 
memories  of  the  man  who  was  my  fir^ 
ma^er,  and  of  the  circle  of  his  friends,  with 
unpublished  letters. 

“For  several  years  1  have  been  making  pih 
grimages  to  shrines  of  Beauty  which  have 
survived  the  ravages  of  contemporary  ugli¬ 
ness.  I  have  sojourned  in  all  the  capitals  and 
all  the  great  museums  of  Europe,  and  1  am 
defending  an  art  of  ^yle,  of  tradition  and  of 
high  thought  again^  the  prevailing  artistic 
anarchy. 

“1  expeA  to  publish  during  the  year  1935 
a  work  on  Turner,  an  arti^  on  whom  almo^ 
nothing  has  been  written  in  France. 

“I  have  never  been  in  America,  and  I 
regret  that  I  have  not.  But  you  may  remind 
your  readers  that  I  have  written  a  book  on 
the  Genius  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  for  whom  I 
have  an  immense  admiration,  and  that  I  have 
known  well  and  admired  Whistler.  Recently, 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
did  me  the  honor  to  ele(ft  me  a  Corresponding 
Member.  I  am  the  only  French  member 
except  my  good  friend  M.  Andre  Chevrillon 
of  the  French  Academy.” 


JOSE  SANTOS  CHOCANO 
1867-1934 


That  fine  old  scholar  Charles  Hall  Grand- 
gent  writes  from  Norris,  Tennessee: 

“In  answer  to  your  very  kind  letter  of 
November  22,  ju^  received,  I  mu^  confess 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  I  shall  write  an¬ 
other  book,  although  I  should  like  to  give 
an  account  of  the  700th  anniversary  of  the 
University  of  Naples  and  of  the  400th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Collie  de  France,  together 
with  some  sketches  of  travel. 

“I  am  spending  the  winter  in  the  South, 
in  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  h've  another 
year.” 

Ern^  Wiechert,  from  Ambach  a.  Stam- 
berger  See,  Oberbayern: 

“I  thank  you  for  your  friendly  sympathy 
with  me  and  my  work,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  accede  to  your  reque^  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers.  But  it  is  not  wise  to  say  much 
about  plans,  hopes  and  dreams.  We  have  a 
saying  that  it  is  not  good  for  them,  ju^  as 
the  mushrooms  in  the  woods  will  not  grow 
while  you  are  looking  at  them. 

“I  have  a  busy  and  blessed  year  behind 
me.  Die  Majorin,  my  la^  book,  has  been  so 
well  received  that  I  fear  the  envy  of  the  gods, 
and  on  November  21  I  had  the  pleasure 
witnessing  the  fir^  performance  of  my  war- 
drama  Der  Verlorene  Sohn.  In  the  coming 
year  Langen-Miiller  will  publish  my  laA 
^ory,  the  Hirtennovelle,  which  has  already 
appeared  in  the  Inneren  Reich,  and  has  been 
very  kindly  spoken  of. 

“What  I  shall  do  then?  I  do  not  know; 
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I  have  no  plans.  A  writer  should  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  doing  nothing,  in  waiting 
quietly  till  something  knocks  and  challenges 
him  to  give  it  a  form.  He  should  not  determine 
to  write  something,  but  should  wait  till  he 
is  allowed  to  write  something.  And  that  is 
beyond  his  control.  His  duty  is  the  duty 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness,  to  make  friends 
of  the  country  people  and  the  animals,  to  keep 
away  from  noise  and  hate,  in  order  that  the 
hour,  when  it  trikes,  may  find  him  ready. 

“And  this  is  all  I  can  say.  And  since  the 
readers  of  your  magazine  are  ‘a  very  sym' 
pathetic  and  discreet  company,’  I  know  they 
will  understand.” 

Francis  Gribble  writes  us  from  WeSt  Ken' 
sington,  England; 

“In  reply  to  your  enquiry  about  my  liter' 
ary  plans,  you  may  mention  in  your  paper, 
if  you  think  it  worth  while  to  do  so,  that  I 
hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  issue  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  my  little  book:  What 
America  Owes  Europe.  It  is  a  book  which 
American  publishers  have  refused  to  handle; 
but  it  has  had  a  good  deal  of  effedl  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  in  sharpening  and  harden' 
ing  public  opinion  about  international  debts.” 

Luc  Durtain,  from  Paris; 

“On  my  return  from  a  second  lecfture  tour 
to  the  Universities  of  South  America,  1  am 
a  few  weeks  late  in  answ'ering  your  inquiry. 

“Perhaps  some  of  your  critics  know  that 
since  I  have  traveled  in  forty  three  countries 
in  four  continents,  I  am  trying  to  trace,  in 
my  novel'series  Conquetes  du  Monde,  a  scheme 
of  the  exiting  civilizations.  I  published  this 
summer  Franl{  et  Marjorie,  the  fourth  of  the 
North  American  novels  in  which,  between 
1927  and  1934,  1  tried  to  ‘put  into  images’  the 
problems  which  mu^  be  met  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
in  the  We^,  the  Middle  WeA,  the  South,  and 
on  the  Atlantic  coa^. 

“Now  I  am  coming  back  to  Europe.  But 
I  am  coming  via  the  Sahara.  My  next  novel, 
Yagouta  aux  Cavaliers,  a  Bedouin  ^ory,  will 
give  a  synthetic  view  of  Islam. 

“Then  there  will  be  an  ‘essai’  presenting 
modern  life  all  over  the  planet.  Then  a  cob 
ledion  of  poems.  It  seems  to  me  the  function 
of  poetry  is  to  fix  moral  values,  to  draw  up 
hierarchies  of  pleasures  and  purposes,  today 
as  it  has  always  been. 

“Later,  in  two  or  three  years,  or  longer, 
I  mu^  tell  a  ^ory  which  happens  under  the 
Mediterranean  sky,  another  in  Paris.  .  .  Not 


mere  dreams,  but  plans,  on  which  I  have 
already  done  considerable  work! 

“There  is  nothing  more  absorbing  than 
the  world  of  today.  And  I  think  that  the 
writer  should  not  be  economical  cither  of 
miles  of  travel,  by  Reamer  or  rail  or  airplane, 
nor  above  all,  of  serious  thinking  to  see  clearly 
through  it  all  and  help  the  reader  see  clear' 
ly.  .  .” 

George  Sylve^cr  Viereck,  from  New  York 
City: 

“I  am  working  at  present  on  a  ^udy  of 
William  II.  The  book  will  be  psychological  as 
well  as  hi^orical.  It  will  be  based  partly  on 
my  personal  conversations  and  my  corres' 
pondence,and  partly  upon  my  hiAorical  inves' 
tigations,  in  which  I  have  the  collaboration  of 
Professor  Thimme,  considered  the  greater 
expert  on  contemporary  German  hi^ory. 

“I  also  have  a  plan  for  a  book,  which  will 
round  out,  but  not  complete,  my  Encyclopedia 
of  Passion,  beginning  with  my  Fir  ft  Two 
Thousand  Tears,  Salome — The  Wandering 
Jewess,  The  Invincible  Adam  which  I  have 
written  so  far  in  collaboration  with  Paul 
Eldridge. 

“I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  write  the 
new  book,  which  will  deal  with  the  Invincible 
Eve,  alone,  or  in  collaboration.” 

Ern^  Toller,  from  London  (his  own  Eng' 
lish): 

“Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter. 

“All  my  books  in  Germany  are  burnt  or 
confiscated.  My  collected  plays  will  be 
published  in  English  by  John  Lane  as  Seven 
Plays.  La^  week  I  finished  a  new  comedy 
with  the  title  ?^o  More  Peace,  which  plays 
half  on  Olympus  and  half  on  earth.  Beside 
this  I  am  writing  a  novel.  The  Czar's  Ciga' 
rette." 

Knut  Hamsun,  from  N0rholm,  Norway 
(his  own  English) : 

“Sorry  to  say,  I  have  no  answer.  I  am  a 
farmer  in  South  Norway,  75  years  old,  un' 
learned,  vigorous  but  baldheaded  and  ugly. 
(Editor’s  Note:  The  photo  which  our  corres' 
pendent  encloses  caAs  serious  doubts  on  his 
veracity).  Know  nothing  about  future.  With 
thanks  for  your  kind  letter  and  with  greet' 
ings  to  your  readers.  .  .” 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next  issue) 
AAA 

The  Life  of  Andre  Gide  by  Pierrc'Quint  has 
been  brought  out  by  Knopf  in  English  trans- 
lation. 
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HOW  BELGIUM  ANNEXED  WOOD- 
BRIDGE 

Professor  Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge  is 
literary  Belgium’s  be^t  friend  in  America. 
When  we  asked  him  how  come,  he  replied 
with  a  bit  of  history  which  we  reproduce  in 
part,  although  it  was  not  originally  intended 
for  print.  He  informs  us: 

“The  6r:>t  Belgian  I  ever  read  was  Maeter- 
linck.  I  knew  a  few  of  his  plays,  but  his  nation- 
ality  did  not  .strike  me.  In  1915  The  Dial  sent 
me  Stefan  Zweig's  Emile  Verhaeren  for  re¬ 
view.  It  fascinated  me,  and  I  read  all  the  Ver¬ 
haeren  I  could  lay  hands  on.  When  I  applied 
for  the  C.  R.  B.  Fellowship,  I  meint  to  ^tudy 
the  French  seventeenth  century  novel.  Be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  my  appointment  and  arrival 
in  Belgium,  I  read  w’hat  I  could  find  here  about 
the  country.  There  w’ere  only  occasional 
references  to  the  literature.  I  arrived  in  Brus¬ 
sels  in  the  mid^t  of  the  centennial  celebration 
of  Charles  De  Colter — read  his  Ulensfiiegel 
and  promptly  wrote  to  Mr.  Galpin  for  per¬ 
mission  to  change  the  object  of  my  ^tudy. 
I  think  no  novel  ever  gripped  me  as  did  Ulen- 
spicgcl.  I  meant  to  write  a  monograph  on 
Dc  Co:>ter,  until  I  met  Joseph  Hanse,  who 
had  one  all  done  and  awaiting  print.  Then 
I  cut  short  inve^igation  of  De  Co^aer  and 
decided  to  study  as  many  of  the  Flemish  novel¬ 
ists  as  my  time  allowed.  I  had  met  Professor 
Carnoy  of  Louvain  in  California  during  the 
war.  The  only  other  Belgian  professor  I  knew 
much  about  w'as  Wilmotte.  When  I  decided 
to  sw'itch  to  a  group  of  Flemish  novelists,  I 
called  on  him.  He  approved  the  list  I  had 
prepared.  He  and  everybody  I  came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  showed  me  every  possible  courtesy, 
and  the  year  in  Brussels  remains  one  of  the 
richest  of  my  life.  As  far  as  I  knew  no  one 
in  America  cared  the  price  of  an  egg  for 
Belgian  letters  outside  of  Maeterlinck  and 
Verhaeren. 

“On  my  return  I  found  two  or  three  num¬ 
bers  of  Bool{s  Abroad  and  ventured  to  send 
you  comment  on  a  book  a  friend  had  given 
me  juSt  before  I  sailed.  If  I’ve  been  able  to 
do  anything  for  the  cause  since  my  return, 
it’s  thanks  to  you  and  van  Roosbroeck.  My 
only  hope  was  to  return  some  day  to  Brussels 
and  write  the  second  volume  on  some  Walloon 
novelists.  I  Still  cherish  that  dream.  Thanks 
to  you,  I  have  now  more  friends  in  Belgium 
whom  1  have  never  met  than  I  made  while  I 
was  there.  I  am  a  recluse — but  Timon  in 
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BENJAMIN  M.  WOODBRIDGE 
(Belgium  won  his  heart) 


person  would  love  the  Belgians  if  he  could 
spend  a  little  while  with  them,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  C.  R.  B.  .  .’’ 

Quorum  pars  magna  fuimus. 

WOMEN  NOVELISTS 

Germaine  Sneyers,  in  an  article  entitled 
Le  Roman  f.'minin  dans  la  literature  contem' 
poraine  (La  Revue  Generale,  Bruxelles), 
evaluates  the  following  women  writers: 

Colette  (“.  .  .we  think  that  with  certain 
pages  of  La  ?{aissance  du  Jour,  Les  Vrilles  de 
la  Vigne,  or  Sept  Dialogues  de  Pokes,  we 
could  compose  an  admirable  anthology  of  the 
feminine  French  genius”). 

Selma  Lagerlof  (GdSla  Berling,  ?{ils  Holger- 
5on:“.  .  .a  frank,  honeSt  talent,  with  no  con¬ 
cern  for  the  taSte  of  the  day.  .  .  a  some¬ 
what  didactic  talent”). 

Sigurd  Undset  (Jenny,  Springtime,  Kriftin 
Lavransdatter:  “.  .  .a  novelist  who  knows 
the  human  heart”). 

Marcelle  Tinayre  (La  Femme  et  son  Secret: 
“.  .  .we  regret  that  this  Sterling  writer  has 
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BARBRA  RING 

(Whose  “Daughter  of  EldjarAad”  is  reviewed 
in  this  issue) 


not  turned  her  attention  rather  toward  the 
search  for  truth  than  toward  sentimental 
biographies  and  continual  ‘triangle’  novels”). 

Neel  Doff  (Belgian:  .  .whose  Jours  de 

Famine  et  de  Detresse  and  Keetje  have  placed 
her  in  the  hrift  rank  of  ‘populi.^’  literature”). 

Lucie  Delarue'Mardrus  (Graine'au'Vent, 
Hortensia  Degenere;  “.  .  .more  promise  than 
fulfilment;  a  fine  talent,  which  has  scattered 
its  ammunition”). 

La  princesse  Bibesco  (Catherine  Paris: 
“.  .  .slightly  artificial  charm  of  a  great  foreign 
lady  turned  Parisian”). 

Colette  Yver  (Les  Dames  du  Palais,  Prin' 
cesse  de  science:  “.  .  .an  honeA  psychology 
without  great  brilliance”). 

Mynam  Harry  (La  Petite  Fille  de  Jerusalem: 
“.  .  .a  superficial  exotism”). 

Gerard  d’Houville  (Le  Scdwfleur:  “.  .  .ele' 
gant  romanticism”). 

Vicki  Baum  (Au:>trian.  Grand  Hotel,  Holly' 
wood:  “.  .  .a  noveli^  for  the  masses,  coupled 
with  a  keen  observer”). 

Marie  Gevers  (Belgian.  Comtesse  des  Di' 
goes,  Madame  Or()ha:  makes  you  feel  the 
things  she  describes  .  .  .reminiscences  of  Ver- 
haeren  .  .  .  feminine  to  the  core  and  fruitful 
in  her  perfect  self-possession”). 

France  Adine  (Belgian.  Le  Maitre  de  I’ Aube, 
Le  Royaume  de  Saiil:  “.  .  .passionate  lover  of 
a  joy  more  paradisaic  than  real”) 


Henrietta  Charasson  (Deux  Petits  Hommes 
et  leur  Mere:  “.  .  .delicate,  Ghri^ian  observ' 
er”). 

Marie  Gasquet  (Enfance  Provengale:  “charm- 
ing  :story  teller”). 

Jean  Balde  (La  Maison  et  la  Vigne:  “. . .  has 
sung  her  love  for  the  Bordeaux  country”). 

Simone  Ratel  (La  Maison  des  Borries: 
“.  .  .lucid  painter  of  the  sentimental  confliefts 
of  the  present  generation”). 

Germaine  Acremant  (Ccs  dames  aux  cha' 
peaux  verts:  “good  natured  caricaturi^.  .  .  no 
doubt  makes  her  task  too  easy”). 

Jeanne  Ramel-Cals  (Amour  en  province.  La 
Belle  Captive:  “.  .  .whose  audacity  is  not  al¬ 
ways  in  the  baft  ta^e”). 

Gertrude  von  Le  Fort  (German.  Veronica's 
Veil.  The  Pope  of  the  Ghetto:  “.  .  .Grange 
profundity.  .  .  one  of  the  fir^  explorers  of 
the  sub-conscious,  a  trend  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  decided”). 

Marie  Le  Franc  (Grand'Louis  I'lnnocent: 
“.  .  .a  curious  ^tory  of  amnesia”). 

Jeanne  Galzy  (Les  Allonges,  Retour  dans  la 
vie,  L'Initiatrice  aux  mains  vides,  Jeunes  filles 
en  serre  chaude:  “.  .  .a  somewhat  bewildering 
atmosphere”). 

Dorette  Berthoud  (Swiss.  Faillir:  “.  .  .  a 
delicate  analysis  of  a  family  circle”). 

Genevieve  Fauconnier  (Claude:  “.  .  .broad 
and  luminous  humanity”). 

Paule  Regnier  (L'Abbaye  d'Evolayne:  “.  .  . 
conflidl  of  my:fticism  and  love”). 

Germaine  Beaumont  (1934,  Cendres:  “.  .  . 
charming  chronicler.  .  .  has  taken  her  place 
among  the  good  women  noveli^s”). 

Irene  Nemirovsky  (David  Colder,  L' Affaire 
Couriloff:  “.  .  .an  art  extremely  rude  and 
masculine”). 

Edith  Thomas  (La  Mon  de  Marie,  L'Hom' 
me  Criminel:  “.  .  .proud  ^oicism.  .  .  incisive 
language”). 

Michel  Davat  (Le  Prince  qui  m'aimait:  “. . . 
possesses  what  one  might  call  an  imagination 
of  the  heart”). 

Marguerite  Yourcenar  (Alexis,  La  nouvelle 
Eurydice,  Denier  du  Reve:  “.  .  .books  charged 
with  bitter  sub^nce  and  almo^  Gidean  in 
their  effort  for  immediate  sincerity”). 

Katherine  Mansfield  (In  a  German  Pension^ 
Bliss,  The  Garden  Party,  Prelude,  The  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Late  Colonel;  “.  .  .excells  in  short 
Stories  filled  with  familiar  poetry  and  an  in¬ 
tense  and  subtle  emotion”). 

Mary  Webb  (Sam,  The  Golden  Arrow, 
The  Weight  of  Shadows:  “.  .  .rough  and  vigor- 
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ous  view  of  the  English  countr>'side,  with  its 
fogs  and  its  legends,  its  tragic  my^ery  and 
its  Puritan  hypocrisy"). 

Virginia  Woolf  (Mrs.  Dalloway,  Jacob's 
Room,  A  Room  of  One's  Own:  .  .Andr6 
Maurois  has  compared  her  work  to  that  of 
Giraudoux"). 

Margaret  Kennedy  (The  Con^ant 
The  Family  Idiot:  .  .Her  domain  is  the 

Dream").  ^ 

Rosamond  Lehmann  (Du^ly  Answer,  A  Note  |||||||||[| 
in  Music,  Invitation  to  the  Waltz.  “.  .  .the 
mo^  painful  and  secret  elements  of  an  in' 
timate  exf^rience"). 


the  Review^ 


BRAZILIAN  SURREALIST 


Elsewhere  in  this  number  will  be  found  a 
review  of  Jorge  de  Lima's  O  Anjo  (“The 
Angel”),  along  w’ith  notices  of  two  of  the 
author’s  other  works,  his  recent  biography 
of  Anchieta,  and  his  Poemas  escolhidos,  or 
Colledled  Poems.  As  reported  in  that  review. 

Dr.  de  Lima  (for  he  is  a  practicing  physician 
in  non'literary  life)  has  considerably  upset 
the  Balcacian  critics  of  Rio  with  his  decidedly 
Surreali^ic  heavenly  visitor.  Ck)mes  another 
shock  now,  with  the  awarding  of  the  Funda' 

5ao  Graga  Aranha  prize,  one  of  the  mo^  im' 
portant  in  Brazil,  to  the  author — and  for  his 
“Angel.”  This  leads  a  writer  in  the  Diario  de 
J^oticias  to  allude  to  Dr.  de  Lima  as  “undoubt' 
cdly  the  writer  mo^  in  the  public  eye  in  the 
Brazil  of  the  moment.”  In  an  interview^ given 
upon  the  occasion  of  receiving  the  award, 
the  recipient  declared  that  it  meant  a  “con' 
quering  impetus”  for  the  moderni^  move' 
ment  in  his  country,  and  a  ‘  ‘freshening  of  the 
Brazilian  mind.”  O  Anjo,  he  further  informs 
us,  was  written  in  five  days,  with  a  breathless 
“velocity”  (page  the  Futuri^s).  In  other  words, 
it  was  a  spontaneous  production — if  not  com' 
buAion — although  the  idea  had  been  slumber' 
ing  for  long.  The  creator  of  O  Anjo,  a  work 
to  be  set  beside  Breton's  Kadja,  is  a  convert  THE  AMAZING  NICARAGUAN  BARD 
from  Pamassianism,  which  he  now  discovers 
to  have  been  a  “fonte  secca.”  He  is  of  that 
wing  of  the  modern  movement  which  has 
definitely  severed  relations  with  the  Academy, 
the  same  group  that  stages  the  Semana  de  Arte 
Mcxlema,  or  Mcxiern  Art  Week.  De  Lima, 
however,  does  not  hold  with  those  of  his 
brethren  (Jorge  Amado,  e.g.)  who  go  in  for 
economics  and  sociology  in  the  novel.  “I  do 
not  say  that  there  should  be  an  art  for  art's 
sake;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  limit 
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art  to  the  economic  plane.  Prose  and  the  novel 
have  a  much  higher  de^iny  than  that.”  Dr. 
de  l.ima  has  a  fondness  for  mcxiern  painting 
and  for  complicated  modern  gadgets.  He  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  telescope,  which  he 
makes  usz  of,  presumably,  in  sighting  his 
Surrealisit  Angels.  He  has  a  forthcoming  bcxik, 
if  it  is  not  already  out,  Visgo  (published  by 
the  Livraria  do  Globo  of  Porto  Alegre),  and  a 
second  edition  of  O  Anjo  was  issued  on  the 
day  the  prize  was  conferred. 


The  Mexican  Revifta  de  Reviftas  for  Decern' 
ber  .^0,  1934,  prints  an  article  by  our  collab' 
orator  Antonio  de  la  Torre  which  brings 
up  again  the  name  of  Ruben  Dario.  It  is  en' 
titled  Intimidades  de  Darw  en  "Prosas  PrO' 
fanas"  and  reveals  hitherto  unsuspe(^led  autcv 
biographical  elements  in  the  Nicaraguan  poet’s 
mo^t  baffling  verse.  For  the  layman  this  inter' 
relation  of  the  facfts  in  the  poet’s  life  and  their 
ultimate  poetic  metamorphosis  is  especially 
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HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN 
(See  Julius  Moritzen's  article) 

interesting  because  Dario  was  not  only  a  great 
poet  (we  like  to  think  of  him  as  the  greatest 
in  the  Americas)  but  an  extraordinary  per- 
sonality.  Both  intellec!lually  and  sexually  prc' 
cocious  as  a  child,  in  his  maturity  he  combined 
the  utmost  refinements  of  poetic  sensibility 
with  the  grossest  and  moSt  absurd  carnal 
appetites.  And  inextricably  entwined  in  this 
emotional  labyrinth  was  an  almost  superSti' 
tious  belief  in  the  supernatural  and  a  hop 
rendous  fear  of  Death.  “If  only  he  could  have 
given  his  flesh  to  the  devil  and  his  soul  to 
God,”  writes  de  la  Torre  of  the  irreconcilable 
duality  of  the  inner  man.  Dario  is  little  known 
either  as  poet  or  personality  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world;  we  welcome  the  announcement 
that  our  bilingual  colleague  is  preparing,  in 
English,  a  book-length  psycho-biographical 
Study  of  the  amazing  Nicaraguan  bard. 

AAA 

Noted  in  recent  numbers  of  Critisch  Bulk' 
tin,  Amsterdam  literary  monthly: 

Pirandello  and  the  1934  Nobel  prize  have 
a  place  of  honor  in  the  January  issue.  Giacomo 
Antonini  praises  Pirandello’s  work,  and  then 
proceeds  to  wonder:  Why  the  prize?  He 
evaluates  Pirandello’s  writing  as  giving  fleet¬ 


ing  enjoyment  to  many,  but  never  lasting 
satisfacftion. — Anthonie  Donker,  the  editor 
of  the  magazine,  discusses  the  novel  Bint,  by 
F.  Bordewijk  (Ed.  De  Gemeenschap,  Utrecht). 
Bordewijk  believes  in  leaving  out  all  unneces¬ 
sary  words.  The  hero  of  this  super-pruned 
novel  is  a  school-maSter  who  expounds  the 
theories  of  his  creator  in  a  hard,  dry  prose 
that  reads  somewhat  like  the  telegraphic 
account  of  a  munitions-hearing  garbled  in 
transit. — De  Hans  om  de  Galg,  by  Fabricius, 
apparently  does  not  live  up  to  expecitations 
based  on  the  firSt  two  volumes  of  this  trilogy, 
according  to  the  reviewer,  Emmy  van  Lok- 
horSt.  The  second  volume  of  the  trilogy  was 
reviewed  in  Bool{S  Abroad,  Winter  Number, 
1935. — A  review  by  Tonia  de  Bilt  of  the 
Gave  Gulden  of  C  and  M.  Scharten-Antink, 
Ed.  Wereld  Bibliotheek,  Amsterdam,  is  a 
delightful  piece  of  literature  in  itself.  But  it 
may  not  have  pleased  the  famous  Scharten- 
Antinks. — Four  Dutch  novels  are  to  appear 
soon:  De  Terug\eer  van  Simon  by  Lode  Zic- 
lens;  a  novel  dealing  with  Hungary,  by  Mrs. 
Szckely-Lulofs  (for  next  fall);  Een  Huis  en  de 
Rij  by  Top  Naeff  (She  is  Still  writing,  poor 
soul!),  and  A  M.  de  Jong’s  historical  novel 
Brederode. — The  editor  breaks  a  lance  again^ 
unkind  criticism,  with  the  critics’  reacftions 
to  Mrs.  de  Schepper-Becker’s  novel  De  Slinger 
van  den  Tijd  as  his  text.  The  book  deals  with 
social  life  in  the  Dutch  port-city  Rotterdam, 
and  many  reviewers  have  accused  the  author 
of  having  a  more  than  merely  artistic  intere^ 
in  the  sexual  excesses  depicted  in  the  Story. 
Donker  sums  up  the  situation  very  neatly 
in  the  declaration.  “If  all  thelse  things  had 
been  described  as  happening  in  Hamburg,  no 
Dutch  critic  would  have  been  so  disturbed  ’’ — 
(Colledted  by  Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilming¬ 
ton,  California.) 

Part  of  the  higly  interesting  correspondence 
of  the  poet  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  has  been 
published  in  translation  by  Stock,  Paris,  as 
Lettres. 

M.  Andre  Gide  assembled  the  faithful  and 
the  interested  to  hear  the  reports  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Congress  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Writers  at  Mos-zow.  The  reports  were 
long  and  the  hour  late,  the  audience  indif¬ 
ferent,  when  Andre  Malraux  began  to  speak 
on  the  power  of  the  comic  in  the  universal 
affiliation  of  mankind  A  very  obliging  cat 
cast  such  antic  shadows  upon  the  wall  that 
the  thesis  was  adequately  demonstrated  to  the 
delight  of  the  reawakened  audience. 
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•  Manuel  Azaiia.  En  el  fioder  y  en  la  opo' 
sicion  {1932'1934).  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe. 
1934.  Two  volumes.  980  pages.  10  pesetas. — 
As  these  lines  are  written,  the  dynamic  author 
of  the  volumes  reviewed  is  incarcerated  on  a 
ship  outside  Barcelona,  awaiting  trial  for  his 
part  in  the  unsuccessful  “united  front”  move' 
ment  against  the  Lerroux  government.  The 
press  of  Spain  has  turned  against  him,  some 
papers  calling  him  an  adventurer,  many  claim' 
ing  his  greatness  has  been  overe^imated.  The 
leftward  movement  of  the  Spanish  Republic 
Azaha  helped  lead  seems  for  the  time  halted. 
Our  judgment  of  the  man  necessarily  mu^  be 
obscured  by  the  rapidly  changing  Spanish 
scene.  This  review'er  cannot  help  feeling,  how' 
ever,  that  whatever  the  immediate  judgment 
of  Azaha,  he  mu^  have  a  decided  claim  to 
immortality  in  Spain. 

These  two  volumes  of  speeches  reveal  him 
as  a  bold  leader  on  the  offensive,  a  skillful 
fighter  on  the  defensive.  Perhaps  the  beA  view 
of  the  man  and  his  meteoric  rise  to  power,  can 
be  found  in  the  address  he  delivered  in  Barcc' 
Iona,  January  7,  1934.  In  that  speech  he  re' 
called  that  this  was  his  third  visit  to  Barcelona. 
On  his  firA  (in  1930),  he  was  an  obscure 
figure,  meeting  almo^  clandc^inely  with 
republican  leaders.  On  the  second  visit,  in 
1932,  he  was  nearing  the  apogee  of  his  power, 
and  was  able  to  bring  to  Catalonia  news  of 
a  satisfadtory  settlement  of  the  vexed  Catalan 
que^ion  (which  Azaha  himself  largely  solved). 
And  the  third  time,  turned  out  of  Parliament 
while  ^ill  enjoying  a  majority  (“We  were 
infamously  treated,  treated  as  though  we  were 
the  mo^  ferocious  enemies  of  the  Republic!” 
he  said  later  at  Bilbao,  speaking  of  the  attack 
on  the  left),  Azaha  came  to  Barcelona  to  aid  in 
the  municipal  eledlions,  already  a  broken  dam 
in  the  pohtical  ^ream  of  Spain.  Still,  there 
was  a  dash  of  the  old  fire:  “I  fear  nothing  so 


much  as  fear,  not  because  it  is  fear  but  because 
it  is  the  poorei^t  adviser  of  politics.” 

In  these  volumes,  as  opposed  to  the  speeches 
in  an  earlier  colledtion  (Una  politica),  Azaha 
is  found  frequently  on  the  defensive.  The 
bright,  hopeful  fire  of  liberalism  was  being 
quenched  by  the  same  old  combination  of  con' 
servatives  that  has  prevailed  so  often  in  Spain 
(it  mu^  be  remembered  Azaha  outrode  the 
^orm  more  than  a  year  longer  than  any  of  his 
left  contemporaries  in  other  nations  on  the 
continent). 

It  has  always  required  the  highei^t  oratorical 
gifts,  more  so  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
parliament  in  the  world,  to  hold  the  intere^ 
of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  owing  to  the  traditional 
freedom  accorded  members  in  interrupting 
and  heckling.  Azaha  shows  himself  a  ma^r 
speaker  in  these  pages,  during  a  time  when 
the  harmony  engendered  by  the  vidlory  in 
e^ablishing  the  republic  had  been  dissipated, 
when  reaction  again^  the  law  dise^ablishing 
the  church  had  already  set  in,  while  fear  from 
economic  causes  was  gripping  many  people. 
Azaha's  speeches  con^itute  a  textbook  in 
reali^ic  liberalism. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Leon  Daudet.  La  Police  Politique,  ses 
Moyens  et  ses  Crimes.  Paris.  Denoel  et 
Steele.  1934.  324  pages.  15  francs. — It  is  easy 
to  agree  wnth  Leon  Daudet's  contempt  for 
Parliamentarism;  it  is  pretty  obvious  also  that 
at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  there  has  been 
corruption  in  the  Police,  particularly  in  the 
political  branch.  Leon  Daudet's  indictment 
might  therefore  serve  a  useful  purpose.  But 
his  violent,  irresponsible  temper,  and  his  ^ill 
more  irresponsible  intellect  ruin  any  influence 
for  good  that  he  might  have  acquired;  for' 
tunately,  his  influence  for  evil  is  not  commen* 
surate  with  the  noise  that  he  makes.  Still  per' 
suaded  that  he  and  Maurras  have  triumphant' 
ly  demon^rated  the  guilt  of  Capt.  Dreyfus: 
good  old  Bourbons  of  the  moA  “legitimi^” 
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ftripe,  unable  to  forget  or  to  learn!  Persuaded 
that  any  one  of  note  killed  or  dying  my^erious' 
ly  was  assassinated  by  the  Surete  Gencrale 
at  the  behe^  of  the  Radical  Socially  party: 
M.  Herriot  as  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain! 
Still  asserting  that  “Maurras’s  methods  are 
scientific,  because  perfectly  objedtive.  .  .  • 
Royali^  enthusiasm  released  by  means  of 
Reason,  Logic  and  Common  Sense” :  incredible 
power  of  self'delusion!  Frankly,  this  book 
seems  to  me  far  from  sane.  In  his  Memoirs, 
Daudet  is  picturesque,  amusing,  and  on  the 
whole  likeable.  Here,  nothing  but  spite  (Ha- 
notaux  and  the  Pope  almoA  as  ilbtreated  as 
Briand  himself);  fixed  ideas  of  a  sombre  hue, 
and  therefore  rather  dull.  In  times  of  universal 
discontent,  Daudet  adds  his  mite  to  his  coun^ 
try’s  ills,  and  contributes  nothing  to  the  gaie- 
ty  of  nations. — Albert  Gusrard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Daniel  Halevy.  La  Republique  des  Comi' 
tes.  Essai  d'Hi^oire  contemporaine,  1895' 
1934.  Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  1^  pages.  12 
francs. — Alain.  Propos  de  Politique.  Paris. 
Rieder.  1934.  347  pages.  15  francs. — These 
two  books — both  excellent  reading—should 
be  taken  together.  They  ^udy  the  same  prob' 
lem:  the  rule  of  the  Radicaux — from  two 
widely  different  Endpoints.  Halevy,  like 
many  adtive  Dreyfusi^s,  was  disgu^ed  with 
the  mediocrity  of  the  outcome,  after  such  Mes' 
sianic  hopes.  A  mountain  in  travail  bringing 
forth.  .  .  .  Emile  Combes.  So  Anatole  France 
went  back  to  anarchism,  of  a  more  savage 
brand  than  before;  Peguy  went  over  to 
Catholicism  and  Nationalism. 

Halevy ’s  violent  attacks  again^  Radical 
petty  politicians  are  fully  deserved,  if  they  are 
applied  to  all  petty  politicians,  American  as 
well  as  French,  Democrats,  Republicans,  Op' 
portuni^s.  Radicals  alike.  In  France,  the 
Radicals  come  in  for  a  fuller  measure  of  censure 
simply  because  they  are — or  have  been  until 
recently — in  power.  Naturally,  they  have 
topped  thinking — except  about  their  re' 
eledtion.  When  Halevy  singles  them  out  for 
special  opprobrium,  he  turns  into  a  pretty 
small  politician  himself.  It  is  not  quite  worthy 
of  his  Standing  to  hint  that  all  the  mysterious 
deaths  in  the  laSt  40  years  should  be  ascribed 
to  the  Radicals.  L^n  Bourgeois,  Sarrien,  Pain' 
leve,  Herriot,  Doumergue,  are  not  such  sinis' 
ter  figures.  Halevy  accuses  them  of  defeating 
Clemenceau  for  the  Presidency:  every  one 
knows  that  it  was  the  Catholics  who  blocked 
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Clemenceau’s  way,  and  secured  the  eledtion 
of  Deschanel.  Deschanel,  and  Millerand  his 
right'hand  man  and  successor,  were  the  betes 
noires  of  the  Radicals.  Halevy  is  admirably 
qualified  to  write  political  history  or  political 
philosophy:  pity  he  should  sink  to  the  Daudet 
level  of  vitriolic  polemics,  without  Daudet’s 
superb  and  ferocious  verve. 

Alain’s  volume  is  not  such  easy  reading: 
a  series  of  84  brief  articles,  dense  in  thought 
and  Style,  disjointed  in  spite  of  their  common 
ideology,  do  not  quite  form  a  book.  I  like  my 
Alain  beSt  in  small  daily  doses,  like  Will  Rogers. 
Alain  is  the  sworn  defender  of  the  petit 
bourgeois  radical  party;  and,  boldly,  he  dc' 
fends  smallness  in  all  things:  the  small  man, 
the  small  shop,  the  small  town,  the  small 
nation.  Perhaps  he  is  right:  human  greatness 
is  best  revealed  on  a  background  that  is  not 
overwhelming:  would  Goethe  have  been 
Goethe  in  modem  Berlin  instead  of  Weimar? 
Alain’s  conception  of  the  Radical:  the  demev 
cratic  check,  the  eternal  resistance  againSt 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  Power  toward 
Tyranny.  Good  American  orthodoxy:  but 
checks  are  not  a  method  of  government  (this 
sounds  terribly  ambiguous,  but  let  it  go). 
The  “Radical”  in  Cabinet  muSt  either  govern, 
and  betray  his  principles;  or  fail  to  govern, 
and  betray  his  country.  Alain's  ideal  is  the 
Tribune:  the  man  who,  without  power  of 
his  own,  defends  the  rights  of  the  common 
man. 

Alain  claims,  not  without  justification, 
that  if  the  Radicals  have  so  often  done  poorly 
in  power,  the  fault  lies  with  the  Conservatives. 
For  they  do  not  play  fair:  in^ead  of  accepting 
defeat,  as  the  English  conservatives  have  re' 
peatedly  done,  they  do  their  beSt  to  hamper 
the  will  of  the  majority,  they  organize  panics, 
the  “flight  from  the  franc”  under  Herriot, 
threats  of  uprising  in  February  1934. 

Two  though t'compelling  books:  and  it  is 
high  time  we  should  think,  and  think  hard, 
about  political  problems.  When  it  comes  to 
denouncing  politicians,  I  am  heartily  with 
Halevy.  But,  if  we  are  to  have  politicians,  I 
am  with  Alain:  give  me  the  good  old  little 
Radicals:  they  are  the  leaSt  pernicious.  It  is 
the  modest  petty  politician  from  the  small 
towns  who  saved  France  from  Boulangism  in 
1890,  from  Nationalism  and  Antisemitism  in 
1900,  from  downright  rcac^tion  in  1920,  from 
a  preventive  war  in  1933.  Ultimately,  a  Sar' 
rien  will  do  his  country  far  less  harm  than 
a  Mussohni.  Perhaps  I  am  unconsciously 
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foUowing  Clemcnceau’s  advice  about  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic:  “Je  vote  pour  le 
plus  bete.” — Albert  Gu^urd.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Xavier  de  Hauteclocque.  La  Tragedie 
Brune.  Paris.  ^itionsdelaNouvelle  Revue 

Critique.  1934.  208  pages.  12  francs. — The 
digressing  impressions  of  a  French  journalist 
who  visited  the  Third  Reich  of  the  Brown 
Shirts  in  the  winter  of  1933'34.  He  had 
visited  it  six  months  earlier  and  written  an- 
other  volume  which  caused  most  of  his  former 
German  friends  to  close  their  doors  to  him. 
He  was  forced  therefore  to  pick  up  his  im' 
pressions  at  haphazard — chiefly  in  the  cheap 
night  cafes  of  Berlin  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  concentration  camps.  The  clever  descrip' 
tions  which  he  gives  are  what  the  Nazis 
denounce  as  foreign  atrocity  Stories.  His  con' 
elusion  is  that  there  can  never  be  any  under' 
Ending  between  mentalities  which  are  so 
utterly  apart  as  German  Hitlerism  and  French 
Liberalism.  France,  grouping  her  allies  about 
her,  is  the  Stronger.  Therefore  France  should 
keep  up  all  her  armaments  and  use  forceful 
language  to  a  people  who  respeeft  nothing  but 
force. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Hermann  Stegemann.  Weltwende:  Der 
Kampf  um  die  Zuljun/t  und  Deutschlands 

Ceftakwandel.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS' 
AnStalt.  1934.  349  pages  7.50  marks — Herr 
Stegemann  has  di^inguished  himself  by  a 
four 'Volume  Hi^ory  of  the  World  War  and 
by  several  penetrating  Studies  on  the  poSt'war 
political  system.  In  this  moSt  recent  volume. 
The  Turning  of  the  World,  he  describes  in 
broad  and  sugge^ive  Strokes  the  external 
aspeA  of  international  relations  and  the  in' 
temal  evolution  of  Germany  as  they  appeared 
to  him  in  the  spring  of  1934. 

In  his  opinion  “Europe”  since  the  Versailles 
Treaty  has  meant  essentially  England,  France 
and  Italy.  Russia  shifted  her  center  of  gravity 
to  Asia.  The  border  States  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Balkans  did  not  count  for  much  except 
as  satellites  to  France  and  as  instruments  for 
preser\nng  the  Status  quo  fixed  by  the  peace 
treaties.  Germany  did  not  count  either,  be' 
cause  weakened  by  internal  party  conflict, 
by  reparations  obligations,  and  by  the  other 
re^ri(ftive  clauses  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
While  Europe  was  thus  absorbed  in  its  local 
European  problems,  Japan  made  Strides  forward 
which  opened  up  the  possibility  some  day 
of  a  great  conflict  between  Occident  and 
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Orient — between  the  white  and  the  colored 
races.  In  view  of  this  it  behooves  Europe 
to  put  its  house  in  order  by  coming  to  such 
an  agreement  with  Hitler  on  armaments  and 
other  revisionist  matters  as  will  reintegrate 
this  now  powerful  German  State  into  “Eu' 
rope”;  then  only  will  “Europe”  be  in  a  proper 
position  to  face  the  Orient.  Such  are  some 
of  the  author’s  ideas.  The  reviewer's  inade' 
quate  summary  of  them  gives  no  hint  of  the 
persuasive  effeAiveness  with  which  they  are 
set  forth  in  Herr  Hegemann’s  opening  and 
closing  sections. 

The  main  part  of  his  volume  is  a  very  able 
brief  account  of  the  rise,  character  and  power 
of  the  Hitlerite  State  prior  to  the  June 
“purge.”  Thoroughly  sympathetic  with  the 
new  Strong  position  which  National  Socialism 
has  achieved  for  Germany  in  world  evolution, 
Herr  Hegemann  glosses  over  certain  aspe(^ts — 
anti'Semitism,  suppression  of  freedom,  econ' 
omic  nationalism,  etc. — which  have  made 
Nazi  Germany  anathema  to  so  many  western 
Liberals.  But  he  handles  skilfully  the  inter' 
dependent  external  and  internal  factors  which 
have  raised  Germany  to  a  position  which  should 
give  pause  to  those  who  imagine  that  “Eu' 
rope's”  methods  in  the  paSt  fifteen  years  will 
serve  satisfactorily  in  the  future.  This  is  what 
gives  significance  to  Herr  Hegemann's  analysis 
of  the  new  turn  in  world  affairs. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS 

•  Carl  Lange.  Der  Kronprinz.  Berlin. 

Schlieffen-Verlag.  1934.  130  pages.  3.50 
marks. — As  a  little  boy  the  ex-Crown  Prince 
once  bur^  by  mi^ke  into  Bismarck’s  rcxim. 
The  Iron  Chancellor,  putting  his  hands  on  the 
boy's  shoulders  and  looking  him  sharply  in 
the  eye,  said  gently:  “Little  Prince,  I  like  you; 
always  keep  your  fresh  naturalness.”  He  did 
keep  it.  It  was  an  attractive  trait  which  brought 
him  into  many  a  conflict  with  his  father  and 
with  minivers  of  ^te  before  1914.  It  helped 
him  endure  the  long  ^rain  of  the  war  and  the 
five  weary  years  of  fog  and  exile  at  Wieringen, 
until  Stresemann  secured  permission  for  his 
return  to  his  Silesian  e^te  at  Oels.  And 
in  recent  days  it  enabled  him  to  adju^  himself 
loyally  to  the  new  regime  of  Hindenburg  and 
Hitler,  and  to  win  increasingly  respectful 
recognition  from  his  countrymen.  Carl  Lange’s 
little  volume,  with  a  dozen  or  more  gcxxl 
illu^rations,  sketches  sympathetically  the 
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pleasanter  side  of  Frederick  William's  life  and 
character.  It  defends  him  again^  many  of  the 
misrepresentations  and  slanders  which  have 
long  been  current  about  him.  It  is  the  pen 
sketch  of  an  admiring  friend  rather  than  the 
fadual  biography  of  a  critical  hi^orian. — Sid' 
ney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Paul  Lesourd.  Le  Roi  Albert.  Homme  de 
Devoir.  Paris.  Editions  des  Portiques. 

1934.  406  pages. — “Le  devoir!  On  peut  dire 
que  dans  tous  les  domaines  toute  sa  vie  fut 
dominee  par  ce  mot,  cette  idee,  ce  programme.” 
Proof  is  writ  in  large  on  every  page  of  this 
volume  and  countersigned  by  all  who  met  the 
beloved  ruler  at  any  period  of  his  life,  and  M. 
Lesourd  has  written  his  book  with  the 
reverence  due  his  subject,  yet  with  thorough 
scholarship  and  with  the  constant  desire  to 
portray  the  man  as  he  was.  The  king  is 
shown  in  part  by  his  own  adts  and  speeches, 
in  part  through  the  eyes  of  contemporaries. 
Hence  the  multiplicity  of  anecdote,  always 
subordinated  to  the  main  theme:  the  art  of 
governing  as  a  constitutional  monarch.  While 
respedting  scrupulously  the  laws,  Albert  won 
the  confidence  of  his  ministers  of  every  color 
by  the  charm  of  his  personality,  by  the  sound' 
ness  of  his  judgment  and  by  his  unquestioned 
disinterestedness.  His  idealism  took  the  form 
of  energetic  effort  to  enhance  the  happiness 
of  his  subjedts,  in  the  Congo  no  less  than  in 
Belgium.  Not  exploitation  but  social  better' 
ment  was  his  aim  in  domestic  as  in  colonial 
policy;  every  aspedt  of  national  adtivity 
shared  his  encouragement.  By  its  complete' 
ness  the  volume  of  M.  Lesourd  contributes 
largely  to  our  knowledge  of  a  man  whose  life 
is  at  once  an  honor  and  an  inspiration  to  hu' 
manity.  “Virtute  vixit,  memoria  vivit,  gloria 
vivet.” — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Nicolas  II.  Journal  intime  (Juillet  1914' 
Juillet  1918).  Paris.  Payot.  1934.  18 

francs. — This  portion  of  the  diary  of  Nicholas 
II  is  the  most  interesting  one,  since  it  covers 
the  period  of  the  war  and  revolution,  almost 
to  his  execution.  The  original  entries  were  putK 
lished  in  Krasny  Arl^hiv  for  1927  and  1928. 
We  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  know  the 
person  of  the  laSt  tsar  from  these  short 
pedestrian  paragraphs.  The  ruler  of  the 
greatest  empire  reveals  here  that  he  was  an 
ordinary  chap,  overburdened  neither  by  gray 
matter  nor  by  imagination,  and  possessing  the 
culture  and  ta^  of  an  army  corporal.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  he  met  his  downfall  so  indiffet' 
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ently.  No  tragic  note  sounds  in  the  diary  after 
his  forced  abdication.  As  before,  he  registers 
meticulously  the  State  of  the  weather,  how 
well  he  slept,  and  with  whom  he  lunched. 
He  no  longer  records,  to  be  sure,  the  number 
of  crows  he  shot  on  his  previous  Stroll,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  is  not  permitted  the 
use  of  firearms.  Another  difference  may  be 
noted  in  the  diary  after  his  arreSt  and  exile: 
an  improvement  in  the  books  he  reads.  The 
ex'tsar  reads  on  the  eve  of  his  execution  the 
plays  and  Stories  of  Russian  writers  familiar 
to  the  average  high'sehool  boy:  Turgenev’s 
Sportsman  s  Sl^etches,  Tolstoy’s  Anna  Kare* 
nina,  Chekhov’s  Bear,  and  even  Merethkovs' 
ky’s  trilogy  and  Alexander  I.  Here  and  there 
one  finds  a  peevish  note  about  the  behavior 
of  his  guards,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  his  rec' 
ognizing  the  graveness  of  his  sitviation.  Truly, 
sanAa  simplicitas. — Alexander  Kaun.  Uni' 
versity  of  California. 

•  Carlos  Pereyra.  La  juventud  legendaria 
de  Bolivar.  Madrid.  M.  Aguilar.  1932. 

12  pesetas. — This  five  hundred  page  Study, 
devoted  to  the  youth  of  the  Liberator  till 
1812,  is  prefeced  by  an  informing  hi^ry  of 
the  family,  dating  from  its  arrival  in  Santo 
Domingo  in  the  middle  of  the  l6th  century. 
The  Introduction  is  a  brief  review  of  the  basic 
published  materials  and  critiques  of  the  princi' 
pal  secondary  Studies.  In  developing  his  main 
thesis  Dr.  Pereyra  utilizes  these  sources  as  well 
as  hitherto  unknown  documents.  In  this  con' 
neCtion,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  Study 
is  his  severely  critical  analysis  of  both  docu' 
ments  and  secondary  authorities.  His  results 
in  a  number  of  places  e^blish  the  apocryphal 
nature  of  certain  previously  accepted  sources 
and  open  extensive  fields  for  further  inveStiga' 
tion,  particularly  of  the  relation  of  Bolivar  to 
the  Revolutionary  movement  in  South  Amer' 
ica. 

This  complicated  mass  of  materials,presentcd 
in  an  excellent  narrative  Style,  is  a  contribution 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  life  of  Bolivar 
and  enhances  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  fore' 
most  American  historians. — Alfred  B.  Thomas. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Audio  Vallecchi.  Ricordi  e  idee  di  un 
editore  vivente.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  250 

pages.  1934. — Here  are  the  lifc'^ory,  briefiy 
told,  and  the  ideals  of  the  man  who  is,  it  may 
be,  the  most  characteristic  pubhsher  of  the 
new  Italy.  Attilio  Vallecchi  is  a  self  made 
man,  and  the  account  he  gives  us  of  his  early 
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druggies  and  his  career  is  not  very  different 
in  tone  from  the  “^ory  of  my  life”  which  any 
other  individual  who  had  “begun  at  the  bot¬ 
tom”  might  provide.  There  is  a  certain  touch¬ 
ing  naivete  running  through  all  narratives  and 
^tements  of  this  kind. 

Signor  Vallecchi  is  possessed  of  that  un¬ 
abashed,  often  half-conscious,  hone^y  in 
looking  at  himself  that  is  not  uncommonly  to 
be  met  with  in  his  type.  If  he  realizes,  on  the 
one  hand,  something  of  what  his  success  has 
co^  him  on  the  human  side — he  confesses  he 
never  had  a  childhood  and  little  of  a  fimily 
life  for  years — he  on  the  other  hand  is  not 
in  the  lea^  reticent  in  speaking  of  those  quali¬ 
ties  and  virtues  of  his  own  which,  as  he  sees 
it,  have  been  responsible  for  his  getting  where 
he  is.  In  limning  to  such  a  ^ory,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  always  that  the  narrator  does  not 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  element  of 
favoring  chance. 

In  any  event,  the  house  of  Vallecchi  cer¬ 
tainly  made  publishing  hi^ory.  A  mere  li^ 
of  the  literary  organs  which  it  put  forth,  of 
the  authors  it  published,  w'ould  read  like  a 
page  from  the  hi^ry  of  contemporary  Italian 
literature.  There  were  Papini’s  II  Leonardo 
and  Enrico  Corradini’s  II  Regno,  followed 
by  La  Voce  and  by  the  unbelievably  success¬ 
ful  Lacerba,  the  purchasers  of  which  on  pub¬ 
lication  day  were  in  the  habit  of  forming  a 
queue.  (It  w’as  the  belligerent  attitude  of 
Lacerba  on  the  que^ion  of  intervention  in  the 
War  which  led  to  its  being  so  widely  read.) 
And  later.  Signor  Vallecchi  became  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  L'ltalia  Letteraria.  It  was  from  the 
Vallecchi  presses  that  came  Oriani's  famous 
volume.  La  lotta  politica,  which  is  a  textbook 
of  Fascia  origins,  Ago^ino  Lanzillo’s  La  Scon' 
fitta  del  socialismo,  Corradini’s  Unitd  e  la  Po- 
tenza  delle  J^azioni,  etc.  The  Vallecchi  li^ 
also  includes  some  of  the  be^  known  books  of 
the  war  period,  from  Agnolctti’s  Dal  Ciar' 
dino  air  Isonzo  to  Jahier’s  Con  me  e  con  gli 
Alpini.  Among  the  authors  of  the  years  from 
1908  to  1933,  we  note  such  names  as:  Gentile; 
the  American  Royce;  the  English  Benson; 
Papini;  Soffici;  Ungaretti;  Bontempelh";  Carda- 
relh;  Onofri;  Anile;  Alvaro;  Baldini;  Oecchi; 
Ciarlantini;  Linati;  Pancrazi;  Prezzolini;  Mas- 
tri;  Pellizi;  Sbarbaro;  Tombari — how  many 
others! 

With  the  publication  of  La  nuova  scrwla 
and  the  J^uova  Scuola  Italiana,  the  house  be¬ 
came  intimately  associated  with  the  Gentilian 
educational  reform  movement.  One  of  the 


most  exciting  events  was  the  publication  of 
Papini's  Vita  di  CriSto,  which  sold  60,000 
copies  within  a  month  in  Italy  alone,  and 
which  within  a  year  had  been  translated  into 
thirty-two  languages. 

Vallecchi  w'as  a  confirmed  nationaliA  from 
the  ^art,  a  Fascia  before  Fascism,  as  well  as 
an  ardent  Catholic;  and  he  has  some  interesting 
pages  on  the  old  and  the  new  Italy,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  the  turbulent  era  that 
preceded  Italy’s  entrance  into  the  War. — 
Samuel  Putnam,  New  York  City. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

•  Hans  Schlemmer.  Von  Karl  Barth  zu  den 

Deutschen  Chriilen.  Gotha.  Leopold  Klotz. 

1934.  41  pages.  1.50  marks. — The  author,  after 
having  considered  the  piebald  interpretations 
of  theological  doctrine  which  charadterize  the 
German  Chri^ian  movement,  nevertheless  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  convidion  that  the  leaders  of  this 
movement  do  have  one  thing  in  common.  It  is 
a  di^ru^  of  idealism — i.e.,  of  the  philosophy- 
religion  created  by  nineteenth  century  culture. 
Since  the  same  di^ru^  is  the  dominant  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Barthian  dialedtical  school,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  Barth  and  Stapel  are  not  so  e^ranged 
from  each  other  fundamentally  as  might  at 
fir^t  sight  seem  to  be  the  case.  Both  sides  arc 
rooted  in  the  Kriegserlebnis  which  after  the 
War  began  to  produce  spiritual  opposition 
to  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  proper.  The  brochure  is  intere^ing 
and  valuable. — George  ShuSler.  Managing 
Editor  The  Commonweal.  New  York  City. 

•  Auguste  Hollard.  Saint  Paul.  Paris.  Jean 

Cres.  1934.  232  pages.  12  francs. — The 

author,  an  ardent  disciple  of  Alfred  Loisy, 
has  attempted  to  apply  the  results  of  scientific 
inve^igation  to  the  ^udy  of  Paul.  The  fir^ 
five  chapters  present  a  general  survey  of  the 
early  developments  of  Christianity  and  the 
influences  bearing  on  Paul,  the  moift  powerful 
fadtor  in  the  moulding  of  the  new  religion. 
Christianity  began  as  a  Jewish  cult  and  was 
transformed  into  a  universal  religion  by  the 
adtivities  of  a  liberal-minded  helleniStic  party 
in  the  Jerusalem  church,  whose  broad  sym¬ 
pathies  led  to  the  persecution  which  scattered 
them,  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  new  cult. 
This  helleniStic  party  transformed  Jesus  from 
a  Jewish  Messiah  to  a  gentile  mediator-god, 
and  created  the  psychological  attitude  in  Paul 
that  led  to  his  ecstatic  conversion.  Paul’s  back- 
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ground  was  pagan;  from  infancy  his  religious 
consciousness  was  stamped  by  the  experiences 
peculiar  to  the  my^ery'cults.  His  theology, 
which  became  the  property  of  the  developing 
ChriAian  religion,  is  the  theology  of  the  older 
my^ery  religions.  The  rites  of  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist  are  common  to  Mithraism  and  other 
my^ery  religions,  and  serve  the  same  purpose 
in  Paul's  religion  that  they  do  in  other  religions. 
Paul’s  emotional  experiences,  called  visions 
of  the  Risen  Lord,  are  present  in  the  pagan 
cults.  JuA  as  one  died,  was  buried,  and  arose 
with  a  dying'rising  god  in  the  my^ery  cults 
to  triumph  over  all  foes  including  death,  so 
Paul  says  one  died,  was  buried,  and  arose  in 
union  with  Jesus  to  triumph  over  all  foes,  even 
death.  The  Pauline  Chri^  is  in  all  respe(^ts  a 
dying'tising  god  like  Osiris  or  any  other 
my^ery'god. 

The  la^  eight  chapters,  a  general  survey  of 
the  letters  of  Paul,  fail  to  present  a  fresh  discus' 
sion  of  importance,  and  con^itute  the  weaken 
part  of  the  book.  The  value  of  the  book  hes 
in  its  earlier  chapters. — J.  R.  Branton.  Univer^ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Ugo  Spirito.  Scienza  e  filosofia.  Firenze. 
G.  C.  &nsoni.  1933.  155  pages.  12  lire. — 

Since  “attualismo”  reduces  all  knowledge  to 
the  level  of  concrete  experience,  it  naturally 
presupposes  the  identification  of  philosophy 
with  science,  which  in  its  wideA  sense  is  life 
itself.  It  holds  that  every  concept  is  at  the 
same  time  possessed  of  an  ab^raA  objecftivity 
and  a  subjective  concreteness,  that  it  embodies 
both  the  particular  and  the  universal.  Such  a 
viewpoint  implies  a  complete  rupture  with 
the  philosophical  thought  of  the  pa^  with 
all  of  its  formulae,  sy^ems  and  preconcep' 
tions,  and  creates  a  new  philosophy  which 
is  not  a  particular  form  of  knowledge  but  the 
universality  of  all  knowledge.  In  the  seven 
essays  that  comprise  the  book,  Ugo  Spirito 
expounds  and  defends  this  thesis  with  a 
brilliant  display  of  dialectics  shorn  for  the 
most  part  of  difficult  technical  terminology. 
Some  of  the  ideas  presented  may  not  be  en- 
tirely  new,  but  they  are  given  here  a  new 
freshness  and  emphasis  necessary  to  re' 
vitalize  such  a  revolutionary  conception  of 
philosophy. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwes' 
tern  University. 

FOLKLORE 

•  Dim  Delobsom.  Les  Secrets  des  Sorciers 
noirs.  Paris.  6mile  Nourry.  1934.  298 
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pages.  30  francs. — The  Mossis  of  Africa  are 
outstanding  exponents  of  animism — the  be¬ 
lief  that  all  objects  have  an  indwelling  soul. 
To  the  animi^,  safety  in  life  and  happiness 
on  earth  depend  on  ability  to  form  bonds 
between  one's  own  soul  and  the  spirits  of  sur¬ 
rounding  objects.  In  such  an  atmosphere  magic 
and  sorcery  thrive. 

Our  book  indicates  certain  prevailing  con¬ 
victions— e.g.,  methods  of  divination,  signif¬ 
icance  of  dreams,  meaning  of  celestial  phenom¬ 
ena,  etc. — and  gives  copious  quotations  from 
superstitious  natives.  Example:  A  black  loses 
his  wife.  The  seer  reveals  that  wizards,  plan¬ 
ning  to  eat  the  body,  have  first  entranced  the 
soul.  He  instructs  the  husband  to  Station  him¬ 
self  at  the  grave  and  watch.  At  midnight  the 
sorcerers  arrive  in  the  form  of  black  birds; 
they  raise  the  body,  restore  life.  At  this 
precise  moment  the  husband  fires,  kills  some 
of  the  birds,  puts  the  others  to  flight,  and 
saves  the  woman.  The  author,  a  native  black, 
is  with  the  French  Administration.  None 
should  know  better  than  he  the  ritual  prac¬ 
tices  of  his  tribe.  Quite  fortunately  he  limits 
his  work — makes  it  descriptive  solely — and 
avoids  general  theories  concerning  the  origins 
of  necromancy.  The  text  will  appeal  chiefly 
to  ethnographers. — I.  W.  Brocl^.  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Luis  Rosado  Vega.  El  alma  miSteriosa 
del  Mayab.  Mexico.  Botas.  1934.  262 

pages.  $0.65. — The  initial  volume  of  a  series 
in  which  the  author,  the  well  known  Director 
of  the  Museo  Arqueologico  e  Hi^orico  de 
Yucatan,  plans  to  preserve  the  folklore  of 
his  State,  the  center  of  the  highest  culture 
which  was  attained  in  aboriginal  America. 
Successive  volumes  are  to  be  devoted  to 
legends  and  proverbs  of  pre-ConqueSt  Yuca¬ 
tan,  of  the  Colonial  period  and  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  inhabitants.  Final  volumes  will  contain 
popular  songs,  ancient  and  modern.  Since  the 
aim  is  to  make  the  work  a  popular  one,  the 
author  has  told  these  tales  in  simple  Style, 
without  hterary  preoccupations.  Mo^  of  the 
material  in  this  volume  is  here  made  available 
for  the  first  time. — T.  D. 

LITERATURE 

•  M.  Hofmann.  HiStoire  de  la  litterature 
russe  depuis  les  origines  jusqud  nos  jours. 

Paris.  Payot.  1934.  60  francs. — This  volume 
of  694  pages,  abundantly  illustrated,  is  of 
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uneven  value.  The  author  made  a  name  for 
himself  before  the  revolution  as  a  Push' 
kinologue.  His  forte  lies  in  critique  of  poetry. 
This  may  explain  why  the  space  given  to 
poets  in  this  hi^ory  is  out  of  proportion, 
cxpecially  since  the  numerous  examples  cited 
are  for  the  mo^  part  translated  rather  indif' 
ferently.  The  novel  feature  of  the  book  is  its 
sympathetic  treatment  of  pre-Pushkin  liter' 
ature.  286  pages,  that  is,  more  than  a  third  of 
the  volume,  are  given  to  the  discussion  of 
periods  and  writers  ordinarily  dismissed  as 
arid  and  unoriginal.  M.  Hofmann  endeavors 
to  prove  the  importance  of  XVIIIth  century 
Russian  literature,  and  he  performs  his  task 
with  ardor  and  not  without  brilliance.  He 
is  championing  a  lo^  cause,  however.  Except 
for  one  or  two  plays  and  half  a  dozen  poems, 
the  bulk  of  that  output  presents  labored  imi' 
tations  of  French  pseudo^lassicism.  National 
Russian  literature  begins  with  Pushkin. 

The  treatment  of  Russian  literature  after 
Tol^oy  is  haphazard  and  fragmentary.  Im' 
portant  names  are  left  out,  and  the  space  given 
to  such  authors  as  Gorky  and  Bunin  is  in' 
finitesimal  in  comparison  with  that  M.  Hof* 
mann  devotes  to  XVIIIth  century  scribblers. 
Altogether  twenty  pages  cover  the  period 
under  the  heading  “Contemporary  Writers,” 
that  is,  after  Chekhov. 

Certain  chapters  in  the  book  are  solid  and 
pithy,  especially  those  that  had  the  able  co' 
operation  of  Professors  Mochoulski  and  Ley 
zinski.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  work 
suffers  from  loose  con^rudtion  and  amazing 
lack  of  proportion. — Alexander  Kaun.  Uni' 
versity  of  Cahfomia. 

•  Ferdinand  Junghans.  Das  dramatische 
Theater  deutscher  T^ation.  Berlin.  Die 
Runde.  1934.  114  pages.  2.50  marks. — “The 
great  spiritual  and  political  movement  which 
is  transforming  all  ideas  and  all  forms  of 
aeftivity  in  Germany  has  also  produced  in 
the  theater  a  new  and  revolutionary  move' 
ment.”  Encouraged  by  this  opening  we  read 
on,  hoping  to  learn  what  this  new  theater  is 
doing  and  how  a  dramatic  theater  differs  from 
others.  The  definition  is  given  mainly  in 
negatives.  It  is  unlike  any  theater,  paA  or 
present;  it  will  not  produce  problem  plays, 
thesis  plays,  romantic  or  naturali^ic  plays  and 
never  “Theater^ucke,”  but  only  “real  dra' 
ma.”  Its  mission  is  not  to  make  money,  to 
amuse  the  well'tCKlo,  to  please  any  class  or 
“the  audience,”  but  to  appeal  to  “the  people” 


(das  Volk).  Producer,  director,  aAor,  drama' 
ti^,  critic  and  “Volk”  muA  all  cooperate  to 
satisfy  the  yearning  of  the  nation  for  its 
“dramatic  theater.”  Junghans  believes  that 
beneath  the  output  of  superficial  theatrical 
wares  “there  moves  the  deep  and  mighty 
^ream  of  a  new  national-sociali^ic  drama”  and 
he  could  “mention  important  names,”  but 
unfortunately  for  us  he  does  not  do  so.  One 
could  wish  he  had  enforced  and  illu^rated 
his  theories  and  generalizations  by  concrete 
examples  showing  to  what  extent  his  ideals 
have  been  realized  or  foreshadowed  in  the 
German  theater  at  any  time. — Marian  P. 
Whitney.  New  Haven,  Connecfticut. 

•  Raul  Silva  CaAro.  Obras  desconocidas  de 
RubAi  Dario.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Univet' 
sidad  de  Chile.  1934.  cxxxii  +  316  pages. — 
This  mo^t  recent  of  the  numerous  publications 
of  Sr.  Silva  Ca^ro  is  concerned  exclusively 
with  Dario's  residence  in  Chile,  extremely 
important  as  the  formative  period  of  the 
poet’s  life.  The  author,  a  head  of  department 
in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  at  Santiago,  has 
had  extraordinary  facilities  for  preparing  this 
type  of  ^udy. 

The  title  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  work.  It  consi^ 
of  three  parts,  of  which  the  fir^  is  concerned 
with  the  biography  of  Dario  in  Chile.  The 
author  does  not  himself  undertake  a  biog' 
raphy  of  the  period,  but  corredls  all  errors 
found  in  exiting  biographies,  as  far  as  his 
very  broad  resources  will  permit.  He  also 
records  many  supplementary  details  hitherto 
unknown. 

The  second  secJtion  is  a  revision  and  en' 
largement  of  the  author's  Ruben  Dario  y 
Chile.  1930  It  purports  to  be  an  absolutely 
exhau^ive  bibliography  and  chronology  not 
only  of  every  composition  of  Dario  which 
has  appeared  in  the  Chilean  press,  but  of  all 
articles  and  books  by  other  authors  which 
deal  with  this  period  in  Dario's  life. 

Part  three  contains  full  reprints  of  all  at' 
tides  and  poems  of  Dario  which  appeared  in 
Chilean  periodicals  and  have  never  been 
collected  in  book  form.  Many  of  these  arc 
of  very  great  critical  value  as  indicating 
the  poet's  views  on  literature  and  art  at  this 
^ge  of  his  arti^ic  career. 

The  varied  and  scientifically  accurate  in' 
formation  contained  in  the  work  forms  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
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Dario’s  residence  in  Chile. — E.  K.  Mapes. 
University  of  Iowa. 

ESSAYS 

•  Francesco  CazzaminiMussi.  II  gtomilumo 
a  Milano,  dalle  origini  alia  prima  guerra 
d'indipendenza.  Milano.  Famiglia  Mencghina. 
1934.  468  pages.  18  lire. — This  volume  is  an 
extremely  valuable  contribution,  not  alone 
to  the  history  of  Milanese  and  Italian  jour- 
nalism,  but  to  the  hi^ory  of  journalism  in 
general;  no  one  working  in  the  field  can  afford 
to  overlook  it.  There  are  countless  ^ray  bits  of 
information  to  be  had  such  as  should  be  of 
fascinating  intere^  to  the  less  specialized 
reader  as  well. 

It  piques  one’s  curiosity,  for  example, 
to  learn  that  the  fir^  “modern”  newspaper 
was  not  theAcflaDiuma  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
after  all, — edited  by  C.  Sallu^tius  Crispus, 
with  Julius  Caesar  looking  over  his  shoulder 
— but  a  military-news  publication  of  Pekin, 
dating  from  the  year  911,  and  entitled  Kiri'Pau. 
It  is  similarly  amusing  to  know  that  the  fir^ 
headlines  came  in  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  way  of  relieving  the  terrible 
typographical  monotony  of  such  publica' 
tions  as  the  English  Mercury  or  the  French 
Gazette  (the  etymologic  origin  of  the  latter 
word  affords  a  chance  for  speculation).  As 
for  the  fir^t  “want-ads,”  they  came  from 
Holland.  The  fir^  “review”  was  launched 
by  Defoe,  in  1689.  Etc.  These  are  merely 
sidelights  which  make  the  book  good  reading, 
as  do,  also,  the  fac'simile  pages  from  early 
Italian  organs  like  the  eighteenth'century  II 
Caffe,  a  palpable  imitation  of  the  Spe^tor, 
II  Conciliatore,  and  others. 

The  author  believes  that  Milan  is  the 
richest  field  for  such  researches,  by  reason 
of  the  turbulent  cliaradter  of  its  life,  the 
numerous  foreign  invasions,  and  the  druggie 
for  Italian  independence  which  centered 
there.  The  fir^t  printing'plant  in  Italy  was 
c^blished  at  Milan,  in  1462  (Ludovico  il 
Moro  had  encouraged  the  art),  and  the 
peninsula  was  to  become  the  “cradle  of 
journalism,”  with  Venice,  Aretino’s  city, 
taking  the  lead.  It  would  seem  that  the  bir^ 
of  the  early  gazettes  was  inspired  by  political 
considerations,  attention  to  literature  and  the 
arts,  feminine  intereAs,  social  chitchat,  etc., 
coming  later.  Gliding  through  such  a  hi^ory, 
we  catch  glimpses  of  more  than  one  dicin' 
guished  literary  figure:  Parini,  Foscolo,  Leo' 
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pardi,  Manzoni.  There  are  intere&ing  pages, 
as  well,  on  Madame  de  Stael  and  her  ^y 
at  Milan,  Balzac,  who  was  occasionally 
treated  none  too  courteously  (as  witness  an 
article  on  his  creditors),  Dumas,  who,  under 
an  assumed  name,  was  kept  busy  dodging 
the  passport  officials,  etc.,  etc. 

Signor  Cazzamini  Mussi’s  work  is  to  be 
continued  by  the  Famiglia  Meneghina  down 
to  the  March  on  Rome.  The  present  volume, 
while  obviously  nationally  in  sympathy,  is, 
gratefully,  never  raucous. — Samuel  Putnam. 
New  York  City. 

•  J.  Jusserand.  L'Ecole  des  ambassadeurs. 

Paris.  Plon.  1934.  193  pages.  10  francs. — 
In  which  one  of  the  suavey,  moy  urbane  of 
ambassadors,  one  whose  poy  over  a  period 
of  years  was  at  Washington,  discusses  with 
an  impressive  but  unoyentatious  erudition 
the  precepts,  rules  and  secrets  of  his  art 
or  his  trade,  as  one  chooses  to  view  it. — 
M.  Jusserand  makes  it  seem,  if  anything, 
one  of  the  fine  arts.  And  to  show  what  a  good 
ambassador  he  is,  there  is  not  a  single  secret 
given  away  in  the  course  of  the  193  pages. 
There  is,  however,  much  pertinent  and 
timely  information  to  be  had  from  the  essay, 
especially  on  such  subjeAs  as  war,  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  the  hke. 

On  the  subjedt  of  war — for  it  was  with 
the  objedt  of  preventing  wars  that  ambas- 
sadors  were  created — M.  Jusserand  goes  back 
to  St.  Auguyine’s  “iniquity  of  the  advep 
sary”  and  Thomas  Aquinas’  “for  the  defense 
of  the  republic  and  the  common  good,”  all 
of  which  has  a  yrangely  contemporary  ring. 
He  at  the  same  time  shows  us  that  the  con^ 
cept  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of  a  uni' 
versal  peace  goes  back  to  the  year  1300,  if 
not  earlier.  There  is  a  general  “pay  to  end 
war”  in  1023,  and  padts  between  individual 
nations  likewise  date  back.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  hear  the  fourteenth'century  prior,  Honore 
Bonnet,  assuring  us  that  the  dream  of  abob 
ishing  war  is  no  more  than  a  dream,  and  the 
great  “Chriyian  family”  of  nations  a  fantasy. 
In  which  case,  the  ambassador  will  have  a 
job  for  some  time  to  come. 

Meanwhile,  he  can  go  on  concerning  him- 
self,  as  he  has  done  from  antiquity,  with  the 
minutiae  of  personality,  preparation  and 
condudt.  These  latter  queyions,  as  reviewed 
by  M.  Jusserand  from  the  writings  of  other 
ambassadors  and  authorities  on  the  subjedt, 
make  entertaining  reading  always.  On  one 
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occasion,  M.  Jusserand  informs  us,  being  a 
pracftised  swimmer  ^ood  him  in  good  ^ead 
with  a  President  of  these  United  States.  It  is 
a  touch  hke  this  which  adds  the  human  note 
to  an  account  of  a  profession  whose  ^ock'in- 
trade  might  be  said  to  be  the  human. — Samuel 
Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Ferdinand  Peroutka.  Jaci  Jsme  (We  Are 

That  Kind).  Praha.  Fr.  Borovy.  1934. 

211  pages.  25  Kc. — Peroutka,  the  Mencken 
of  Czechoslovakia,  wields  a  mighty  pen  in  his 
journalistic  profession,  and  is  a  healthy  in- 
fluence  in  Czechoslovak  intellecftual  circles. 
The  appearance  of  articles  and  books  by 
him  is  automatically  followed  by  gnashing 
of  teeth  and  loud  groans.  This  is  a  revised 
edition  of  a  famous  work  in  which  Peroutka 
analyzes  the  Czechoslovak  national  char^ 
ader,  pointing  out  weaknesses  and  incon' 
siStendes  based  on  such  factors  as  the  small 
size  of  the  nation,  the  influence  of  foreign 
cultures  on  Czechoslovak  artiAic  and  liter' 
ary  production,  the  misjudged  influence  of 
Cathohcism,  etc.  The  book  is  a  real  gem,  and 
there  are  all  indications  that  Peroutka’s  in' 
fluence  will  continue  even  after  Mencken 
will  be  referred  to  only  hi^orically.  For 
Peroutka  is  not  only  vitriolic,  but  also  very 
positive  in  his  con^ruCtive  sugge^ions. — 
Joseph  S.  Rouce1{.  Pennsylvania  State  Clollege. 

FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

•  Jorge  Amado.  Cacdu.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Ariel  Editora.  197  pages.  6$(XX). — Suor. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ariel  Editora.  1934.  211  pages. 
6$000. — Two  novels,  the  author's  second 
and  third,  respectively,  published  during 
1934  by  a  brilliant  young  proletarian  writer 
who  is  obviously  animated  by  a  di^inCtly 
revolutionary  intention.  (His  fir^  novel,  O 
Paiz  do  Camaval,  appeared  in  1931.)  Both 
are  powerful  works,  of  a  kind  that  would 
doubtless  he  described  by  many  readers  as 
“revolting”.  In  the  prefetory  note  to  his 
Cacdu,  however,  Sr.  Amado  frankly  con' 
fesses  that  his  aim  is  to  write  “with  a  mini' 
mum  of  literature  and  a  maximum  of  hone^y”; 
and  he  adds  the  query:  “Is  mine  a  prole' 
tarian  novel”? 

Cacdu  deals  with  the  life  and  the  all  but 
indescribable  condition  of  the  workers  on  the 
great  cocoa  plantations  of  northern  Brazil,  a 
subject  with  which  the  author  possesses 
a  fir^'hand  acquaintance.  The  book  is  a  grim 


one,  but  it  is  not  as  grim  as  the  Suor,  which 
is,  by  the  way,  a  splendid  example  of  the  col' 
leCtive  ^ory  in  its  pure  form,  being  a  depiction 
of  life  in  a  horrible  tenement  of  Bahia,  in  which 
the  tenement  itself  becomes  in  a  manner  the 
protagonist.  In  its  collocation  of  horrors,  this 
work  is  almost  Stylized. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  intere^  in 
proletarian  writing  in  America,  some  pub' 
lisher  might  do  well  to  look  into  Jorge  Amado 
with  a  view  to  importation.  He  has  the  crisp' 
ness  and  the  punch  of  a  Hemingway  and  some' 
thing  of  Faulkner's  feeling  for  the  ghastly. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Otto  Briies.  Die  Fahrt  zu  den  Vdtem. 

Berlin.  Grote.  1934.  371  pages.  4  and 
5.60  marks. — This  book  really  contains  three 
Tories,  which  are  not  unskilfully,  though  not 
altogether  convincingly,  fused  into  one.  (1) 
The  Story  of  Eicke  Bosch,  gymnasiaSl  and  son 
of  a  fallen  World  War  hero,  who  with  his 
dog  Bello  takes  a  holiday  trip  to  Norway 
with  his  classmates,  breaks  away  from  them 
out  of  admiration  for  Frithjof  Nansen,  gets  a 
ride  on  the  “Fram,”  sees  and  hears  the  great 
man,  and  eventually  goes  down  like  a  hero 
on  his  training-ship.  And  of  Frieda  Bosch 
his  mother,  who  renounces  happy  marriage 
with  an  old  lover  for  the  sake  of  her  son  and 
the  memory  of  his  father.  (This  seemed  to 
me  a  futile  and  life-negating  sacrifice.)  (2)  The 
^ory  of  Nansen's  gallant  attempt  to  reach 
the  North  Pole,  as  Eicke  relives  it  in  imagina' 
tion  and  in  the  stories  of  others;  and  of  Nan¬ 
sen's  death  at  Lysaker,  as  Eicke  in  part  comes 
to  experience  it.  (3)  The  ^ory  of  the  Russian 
Eum'ne,  as  told  by  Nansen  to  a  gathering  of 
his  old  friends  and  comrades  in  response  to  a 
query  as  to  “Die  schwer^e  Stunde  mcincs 
Lebens.”  The  query  was  really  Eicke's;  he 
only  hears  the  reply  by  stealing  into  the  hall 
where  Nansen  is  speaking.  Here  the  author's 
framework  seemed  to  me  rather  rickety;  one 
heard  the  creaking  of  machinery  in  the  wings. 
It  may  in  general  be  que^ioned  whether  ma¬ 
terials  so  diverse  as  these  can  be  successfully 
fused  into  an  arti^ic  whole. — Of  Briies's 
narrative  talent  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
This  book  contains  at  leaA  two  episodes  that 
the  reader  will  not  easily  forget:  Eicke's 
struggle  with  death  for  the  sake  of  his  dog, 
in  the  icy  waters  of  the  North  Sea;  and  Nan¬ 
sen's  unwilling  condemnation  to  death  of  a 
little  band  of  Russians,  who  had  crawled  for 
five  weeks  across  country  to  the  path  of  his 
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train,  only  to  leam  that  he  had  no  food  to 
give  them.  Otto  Briies  may  yet  give  us  a 
truly  great  German  novel. — Bayard  Mot' 
gan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Grazia  Deledda.  L'Argine.  Milano.  Tre¬ 
ves.  1934. 285  pages.  12  lire. — It  is  hard  to 

understand  what  could  ever  have  caused 
Grazia  Deledda  to  write  so  very  bad  a  novel 
as  this.  At  her  beSt,  the  author,  with  an  in¬ 
dubitable  sharp,  crisp  Style  of  her  own  and 
a  gift  for  the  vivid  portrayal  of  peasant  life, 
always  ran  the  risk  of  being  over-literary. 
Her  highest  virtues  and  that  peril  which  has 
juSt  been  spoken  of  are  to  be  seen  in  such 
a  tale  as  her  L'Assassino  degli  alberi,  for  it  is 
in  the  short  Story  that  Deledda  is  moSt  eflfec- 
tive.  Here,  however,  she  has  given  us  a  nar¬ 
rative,  presumably  aiming  at  the  realistically 
macabre,  which  not  only  fails  to  come  off, 
but  which  is  unconvincing  in  every  detail. 
It  is  the  sort  of  Story  which  one  continues 
reading,  not  because  of  any  real  suspense,  but 
out  of  a  half-bored  curiosity  to  find  out, 
simply,  what  it  is  all  about;  but  the  long  arm 
of  coincidence,  among  other  things,  becomes 
decidedly  rheumatic  before  the  end  is  reached. 
— Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Georges  Duhamel.  Vue  de  la  Terre  pr(y 
mise.  (Chronique  des  Pasquier).  Paris. 

Mercure  de  France.  1934.  316  pages.  15 
francs. — The  chronicle  of  the  Pasquier  clan 
continues  to  the  point  where  the  family  begins 
to  disintegrate.  Joseph,  the  hard-headed 
clde^,  is  growing  wealthy  in  some  not  par¬ 
ticularly  noble  money-lending  activity.  The 
second  son  is  also  independent,  and  each  of 
them  is  taking  a  wife.  The  inscrutable  musical 
daughter  is  becoming  an  international  per¬ 
sonality,  and  the  neurotic  misfit  Valdemar 
Henm’gsen,  who  made  an  arti^  of  her  and 
whom  she  is  determined  to  marry  because 
she  considers  it  her  duty  to  do  so,  relieves  her 
of  that  perilous  obligation  by  shooting  his 
grotesque  old  mother  and  himself.  The  inef- 
feble  father  adds  color  to  the  pidhire  by 
blandly  seducing  a  poor  relative  who  lives 
with  the  family.  But  on  the  whole  the  book 
is  less  a  narrative  of  events  than  a  spiritual 
hi^ry,  and  it  deals  even  more  searchingly 
than  its  predecessors  with  the  puzzling  inter- 
adion  of  attraction  and  repulsion  in  the  life 
of  a  group  whose  members  grow  in  individual¬ 
ity  as  they  grow  older.  The  laA  page  prepares 
us  for  a  continuation,  but  the  Pasquiers  are 
no  longer  a  family. — R.  T.  H. 
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•  Jaroslaw  Iwaszkiewicz.  Czerwone  tareze 
(Red  Bucklers).  Warszawa.  Gebethner  i 

Wolff.  1934. — A  hi^orical  romance  of  the 
days  of  the  Crusades  and  particularly  of  the 
times  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  It  is  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  contribution  to  contemporary 
letters  that  it  is  allotted  a  full  front-page 
review  in  the  current  Wiadomosci  Literac}{ie. 

Prince  Henry  of  Sandomir  is  the  hero  and 
all  Europe,  even  to  the  Holy  Land,  is  the  field 
of  his  exploits.  This  driving  passion  of  the 
young  prince  in  this  fir^  “Partitional  Period” 
of  Poland’s  hi^ory  is  power,  power  to  be 
achieved  through  uniting  the  parts  of  the 
empire  of  Boleslaw  Chrobry  which  had 
fallen  apart  through  secession  and  fadtion- 
alism.  The  symbol  of  that  power  which  the 
youth  craves  is  the  crown  of  his  grandfather, 
which  lies  buried  in  the  duA  of  a  lonely  and 
half-forgotten  grave. 

Having  got  his  hands  upon  the  hard,  bril¬ 
liant  surface  of  this  crown.  Prince  Henry 
banishes  from  his  soul  such  thoughts  as  had 
filled  his  mind  aforetime,  thoughts  of  Nature’s 
loveliness,  of  Beauty,  and  drives  forward 
toward  the  reahty  of  power  which  the  crown 
of  his  ance^ors  symbolizes.  In  the  end  the 
prophecy  of  the  good  Abbot  comes  true.  .  . 
Power  is  nothing.  .  .  only  the  eternal  beauties 
of  Nature,  of  contemplation,  survive  and  con¬ 
sole.  Burning  to  rid  himself  of  the  talisman 
that  has  lured  him  to  deArudtion,  Henry  flings 
the  ancient  crown  with  one  mad  sweep  into 
the  Vi^ula  tide. 

Jaroslaw  Iwaskiewicz,  the  author  of  Czer- 
wone  tareze,  is  relatively  young,  having  been 
bom  in  1894.  He  is  already  a  well-known  and 
respedted  figure  in  Polish  contemporary  let¬ 
ters,  both  for  his  prose  and  his  poetry.  His 
work  is  marked  by  rich  shadings  of  sound  and 
color.  Iwaszkiewicz  hails  from  the  Ukraine, 
and  it  is  to  that  motherland  that  he  probably 
owes  his  deep  love  of  Nature,  his  sense  of  the 
my^ery  of  Nature  and  of  the  close  union  of 
man  with  the  trees  and  the  fields,  the  ^rms 
and  the  sunshine  of  the  world  of  Nature. — 
A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Arnold  Krieger.  Mann  ohne  Vol){.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Wegweiser-Verlag.  1934.  478  pages. 

— This  is  a  fine  specimen  of  that  “^ahleme 
Romantik”  inculcated  by  Dr.  Goebbels.  The 
subjedt  is  the  Boer  War — in  reality,  war,  the 
theme  par  excellence  under  Hitler.  “Man 
sage  was  man  wolle,  aber  der  Krieg  i^  und 
bleibt  etwas  Schones,  etwas  entsetzlich 
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Schoncs.”  But  by  making  it  the  Boer  War, 
the  author  is  able  at  once  to  assure  a  certain 
safe  di^nce,  in  time  and  space,  and  to  go 
into  gory  details  on  the  subjedt  of  British 
Schrecl{lichl{eit.  The  hero,  half  Boer,  half 
Oxford'English  by  education,  is  the  “Mann 
ohne  Volk”  (cf.  the  late  Edward  Everett  Hale). 
Tom  by  a  divided  allegiance,  he  opposes  the 
war  and  becomes  a  conscientious  objedtor, 
until  he  is  Bnally  and  suddenly  converted,  by 
tales  of  British  “atrocity,”  into  a  man  of  ac' 
tion,  thirling  for  blood.  He  cannot  get  enough 
of  blood  from  then  on,  and  even  after  the 
Boers  have  been  utterly  vanquished,  insi^ 
upon  hghting  till  the  la^  man  is  slain.  In 
desperation,  he  makes  an  attack  on  Lord 
Kitchener's  life,  kills  an  aide  in^ead,  and 
goes  to  his  own  hring-squad  death  in  a  san- 
guinary  haze.  And  this  is  that  literature  which, 
again  according  to  Herr  Goebbels,  is  to  be 
“heroic,  ^eely  and  romantic,  objedtive  and 
free  of  sentimentality,  deeply  national  in 
feeling — German  art  of  the  next  decade.  .  .  . 
is  to  be  this,  or  it  will  be  nothing.”  The  book 
does  give  a  sharp  pidture  of  Oom  Paul  Kruger 
and  what  one  feels  is  a  fairly  good  delineation 
of  the  Boer  character;  but  the  war  passages 
are  horribly  and  unreasonably  drawn  out,  and 
the  general  effedt  is  boredom  and  bathos. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Jorge  de  Lima.  O  anjo.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Editora  Cruzeiro  do  Sul.  1934. 154  pages. 
5$000. — Poemas  escolhidos  (192S'1930).  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Adersen.  1932.  186  pages. — An- 
chieta.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Civiliza^ao  Brasileira. 
1934.  211  pages. — Perhaps  the  two  mo^t 
talked  about  authors  in  Brazil  at  the  moment 
are  Jose  Lins  do  Rego  and  Jorge  de  Lima.  The 
former,  by  reason  of  his  trilogy  of  novels, 
the  la^  volume  of  which,  Bangui,  has  ju^  ap' 
peared,  is  being  compared,  and  not  unju^ly, 
to  Thomas  Hardy;  while  Jorge  de  Lima  is 
Brazil’s  fir^t  fulhfledged  Surreali^,  at  lea^  in 
his  O  anjo.  He  has  not  always  been  a  Sur* 
reali^,  however.  Endowed  with  a  poetic  sensi- 
tivity  and  a  poetic  talent  that  would  make 
themselves  felt  through  any  medium,  he  for 
years  expressed  himself  in  traditional  forms, 
prominent  among  them  that  “golden  key”  of 
the  Portuguese,  the  sonnet.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  worth  while  to  reread  his 
Selected  Poems  published  two  years  ago. 
The  seledion  has  been  exquisitely  made  to 
bring  out  the  luminous  sincerity  of  the  poet’s 
evolution,  and  is  followed,  intere^ingly  e¬ 


nough,  by  a  reprint  of  the  essay  on  Jorge  de 
Lima  which  Jose  Lins  do  Rego  wrote  for  the 
fir^  edition  of  the  Poemas.  Some  time  ago, 
the  poet  underwent  a  much  bruited  “conver' 
sion”  to  “modernism”;  and  the  Rio  reviewers 
are  ^ill  not  over  being  shocked  by  and  talking 
about  his  “Angel”  (O  anjo),  a  very  Max  ErnA 
sort  of  angel,  it  mu^  be  said.  These  criticisms 
were  recently  summed  up  and  answered  by 
Manuel  Lubambo,  in  O  Jornal. 

Sr.  Lubambo  himself  is  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  quality  of  O  anjo.  He  describes  it  as  “in 
its  genre — I  say  it  with  convidtion — the 
^tronge^,  mo^t  intense,  moA  heavily  laden 
with  lyric  substance,  (of  any  work)  that  has 
been  produced  in  Brazil.”  This  is  not  the  only 
praise  of  the  sort  which  Jorge  de  Lima  has 
received  in  the  pa^;  his  poem,  Essa  negra 
FulS,  which  is  perhaps  his  be^  known  and 
mo^  typical  piece,  has  been  said  by  Tri^tao 
de  Athayde  to  be  “the  poem  which  summarily 
represents  modern  poetry  in  Brazil.”  And  the 
scarcely  less  famous  Salomao  e  as  Mulheres 
was,  as  Sr.  Jose  Lins  do  Rego  observes, 
“positively  a  l{nocl{-out  for  some  time  to 
come.” 

It  is  a  bit  disconcerting,  nevertheless,  for  a 
joumali^ic  critic  to  be  going  along  nicely  and 
quietly,  with  nothing  to  worry  about  but 
“conArudtion,”  “charadterization,”  and  things 
of  that  sort,  and  then  suddenly  to  have  a  work 
like  O  anjo  pop  up,  exhibiting  a  seeming 
bh’the  unconsciousness  of  all  the  critical 
canons.  Paris  has  got  over  being  shocked  by 
now,  and  even  the  po^'Joycean,  po^'Stcinian, 
po^'Jolas  United  States  are  juA  about  im^ 
mune;  but  Brazil — try  to  pidture  it!  The 
reviewers  at  once  began  to  fall  out  with  the 
author  because  his  work  showed  no“con^ruC' 
gao  de  vida,”  no  “fixagao  de  caradtercs,”  etc., 
etc., — in  other  words,  they  began  carping  at 
him  because  he  didn’t  write  like  good  old 
reliable  Balzac! 

All  this,  both  the  attack  and  the  defense, 
produces  a  certain  naive  effedt  at  this  hour 
of  the  clock,  when  our  own  young  writers 
have  forgotten  or  at  any  rate  shelved  Joyce, 
Stein  et  Cie.  and  are  trying  to  create  a  prole' 
tarian  h'terature.  (Brazil  has  its  proletarian 
noveliA  in  Jorge  Amado,  author  of  the  recent 
Suor,  and  tbe  theme  will  be  found  skirted, in 
other  writers,  Dante  Co^,  Jorge  de  Lima 
himself,  etc.)  Not  that  this  is  the  country’s 
fir^t  contadt  with  modernism.  Has  not  Fide' 
lino  de  Figueiredo  told  us  that  Brazil  is  “more 
receptive  to  a  revolutionary  ae^hetic”  than 
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is  Portugal?  And  Brazil,  like  the  re^  of  South 
America,  has  always  looked  to  France  rather 
than  to  the  Iberic  peninsula.  Previous  inocula' 
tions  of  the  moderni^  bacillus  have,  however, 
not  “taken.”  There  is  Gra(;a  Aranha  and  his 
“cosmic  dynamism”  to  show  for  it.  The  im' 
portance  of  Jorge  de  Lima’s  conversion  lies  in 
the  that  he  had  e^blished  so  high  a 
reputation  for  himself  as  possibly  Brazil's 
mo^  typical  poet,  the  “poet  of  the  North- 
ca^.”  The  reviewers  accordingly  were  driven, 
as  they  always  are,  to  cry  a  decadence  of 
poetry,  and  to  exhort  the  poets  to  return  to 
“a  disciplina  da  Cidade.”  From  which  it  may 
be  seen  that  O  anjo  has  created  quite  a  little 
*ir 

It  is  a  fir^-rate  piece  of  work.  With  Andre 
Breton’s  T^adja  of  some  seven  years  ago,  it  is 
probably  the  be^t-su^ined  work  that  Sur¬ 
realism  has  produced.  Sr.  Lubambo  remarks 
that  it  is  “em  pleno  Chagall.”  It  suggeAs  at 
once  Ern^  and  Chagall  and  Dali  and  Chirico; 
but  its  triumph  is  that  it  remains  a  highly 
original  Jorge  de  Lima  creation.  The  poet’s 
mo^  out^nding  quality  is  what  Lubambo 
calls  his  “economy  of  emotion”;  as  Jose 
Lins  do  Rego  says,  he  is  a  “homem  que  des- 
prezava  os  recursos  mais  vivos  de  sua  imagi- 
nasao.”  This  renders  the  SurrealiA  method 
a  friendly  one  for  him. 

In  his  biography  of  the  sixteenth-century 
missionary,  Anchieta,  the  same  emotional 
re^raint  is  evident  throughout;  but  it  is  a  con¬ 
trol  that  never  becomes  coldness.  The  neared 
thing  to  it  that  one  can  think  of  it  Benjamin 
JamM’  Sor  Patrocinio,  or  the  Vida  de  San 
Alejo. — Samuel  Putnam,  New  York  City. 

•  Andree  Sikorska.  Les  Crapauds  Buffles. 

Paris.  Ferenczi.  238  pages.  1934. 12  francs. 
— This  is  the  sixth  novel  by  Mme  Sikorska 
since  1929.  It  is  a  ^ory  of  “small  soub”  who 
cry  loudly  nonetheless.  There  is  the  father 
who  dawdles  in  pohtics  to  the  negled  of 
everything  else;  there  is  the  wife  who,  a 
professed  non-croyante,  is  satisfied  with 
exigence  only  and  seeks  nothing  further; 
there  is  the  re^less  neura^henic  daughter 
who  would  like  love,  but  who  is  repelled  by 
the  unknown.  The  high  spot  of  the  novel  is 
the  satire  of  the  political  party  to  which  the 
father  belongs.  The  “bull  frogs”  of  the  title 
are  small  but  loud  batrachians  of  southern 
Asia,  as  the  author  explains.  I  take  the  liberty 
of  identifying  this  species  with  the  Callula 
pulchra,  whose  loud  “wau-auhhs”  are  so  an¬ 


noying  to  the  English  also,  in  Singapore. — 
Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Miguel  de  Unamuno.  El  hermano  Juan 
o  el  mundo  es  teatro.  Madrid.  Espasa- 

Calpe.  1934.  205  pages.  5  pesetas. — In  this, 
his  fourth  new  volume  this  year,  his  second 
play  of  the  year,  the  conceptuali^ic  Unamuno 
takes  as  his  not  particularly  original  theme 
the  Shakespearean  “All  the  world’s  a  ^ge,” 
with  Tirso  de  Molina’s  Burlador  as  his  pro- 
tagonbt,  become  a  lay  brother  in  a  mona^ery, 
uttering  Shavian  speeches,  and  dying  an 
edifying  death.  The  work  is  intended  as 
an  “escudrinamiento  en  las  entranas  del  don- 
juanismo.”  There  is  no  end  of  the  usual  Una¬ 
muno  quibbling,  over  such  points  as  the 
“hi^orica  de  la  materia”  in  place  of  the  ma- 
terialbtic  conception  of  hbtory,  etc.,  etc. 

Don  Juan,  as  his  present  re-creator  sees 
him,  is  a  personage  “condemned  to  be  al¬ 
ways  himself — incapable  of  being  another — 
of  giving  himself  to  another — Don  Juan — 
a  solitary! — a  bachelor! — and  in  the  worft 
sense  of  the  word!” — “In  love?”  inquires  a 
fether  confessor.  “With  himself!”  For  Don 
Juan  is  “Camaza  mas  que  came.”  In  reality 
the  embodiment  of  Utility,  eredted  into  a 
symbol  of  fertility,  his  de^iny  is  to  be  the 
eternal  kindler  of  love  in  others;  he  is  the 
torch  at  which  wives  light  their  connubial 
passion.  But  the  ^rutting  legendary  Don  Juan 
knows  an  “inferno  of  ice”;  his  la^  paramour 
is  Death;  she  is  the  one  woman  to  whom  he 
will  not  say  No;  she  is  his  “etema  novia”; 
for  when  all  is  said,  what  is  Don  Juan,  if  not 
“Litcratura  hecha  came”?  At  the  end,  some 
one  exclaims,  “Don  Juan  is  immortal!”  And 
the  refrain,  making  the  play’s  la&  line,  is 
“Like  the  theatre!” — Samuel  Putnam.  New 
York  City. 

•  Ern^  W  urm.  So  lange  die  Erde  steht.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt.  1934. 

245  pages.  4.50  marks. — It  is  not  surprising 
if,  in  the  hterature  of  the  Germany  of  today, 
we  find  a  dbtindt  note  of  escapism,  in  that 
writing  which  is  not  mere  pamphleteering, 
controversial  and  propagandbtic.  (See  Mr. 
Eme^  Boyd’s  lament  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  the  sur¬ 
prising  thing  is  that  Mr.  Boyd  should  be  sur¬ 
prised!)  The  escape  frequently  takes  the  form 
of  a  love  of  nature  or  of  animals,  a  trait  which 
has  always  been  a  prominently  marked  one 
with  the  German  people — witness  the  amazing 
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success  of  such  a  book  as  Tiere  sehen  dich  an. 
Whence  all  the  back  to  nature  movements, 
the  nudism,  etc.  TTie  longing  for  escape,  under 
the  Third  Reich,  is  particularly  characteristic 
of  the  poetic  and  the  sensitive. 

Accordingly,  in  his  So  lange  die  Erde  ileht, 
we  find  a  young  man  who  has  barely  won  his 
poetic  spurs  as  yet  taking  as  a  theme  for  his 
first  novel  the  “call  of  the  land”  as  exerted  upon 


a  Roumanian  peasant  burgomaster,  a  sort  of 
poeticized  demi'gcxl,  who  is  called  upon  to 
h’ve  through  and  combat  the  inrushing  tide 
of  “civilization.”  The  “nearto-Nature  life” 
triumphs  in  the  end,  and  the  result  is  a  species 
of  dionysiac  hymn  to  Nature.  Everything  con' 
sidered,  Herr  Wurm  is  to  be  forgiven.  He  is 
young,  and  these  times  are  these  times. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 


BOOKS  IN  FRENCH 

(For  other  bool^s  in  French,  see  ^'Head-Liners") 


•  ChriStophe  Nyrop.  LinguiStique  et  HiS' 
wire  des  Moeurs.  Paris.  Droz.  1934.  295 

pages. — A  po^humous  colle(^tion  of  articles 
by  the  great  Danish  philologist.  These  are 
essays,  causeries,  rather  than  learned  monO' 
graphs.  There  are  eighteen,  of  which  the 
longest  is  a  60'page  discussion  of  the  Forms 
and  Formulae  of  Politeness.  Other  interesting 
topics  are  Wfuit  is  a  Gentleman?  The  names  of 
Illegitimate  Children,  The  Use  of  Tobacco,  The 
Influence  of  Words  on  Belief,  Some  World  War 
Terms,  History  of  the  Word  Huguenot.  There 
is  an  adequate  index. — Paul  C.  Snodgress. 
New  York  City. 

•  O.  For^  de  Ba^glia.  Le  Myfthe  du 
Sang.  Paris.  Les  Editions  du  Cerf.  1934. 

60  pages. — This  Study,  which  ran  serially  in 
La  Vie  Intelle<^uelle  early  in  1934,  examines 
on  the  basis  of  extensive  genealogical  inveStiga- 
tion  the  reasons  for  the  German  identifica- 
tion  of  nation  and  race.  Dr.  ForSt  de  Battaglia 
shows  authoritatively  that  in  Germany 
rulers  and  ruled  have  been  for  the  most  part 
of  the  same  Stock,  whereas  mo^  of  her  neigh' 
bors  to  the  EaSt  and  South  have  been  largely 
ruled  by  unwelcome  aliens. — Conclusions 
buttressed  by  a  fascinating  accumulation  of 
genealogical  data. — R.  T.  H. 


•  Henry  Bordeaux.  Le  Miracle  du  Maroc. 
Paris.  Plon.  1934.  290  pages.'.  3.50 

fi^cs. — Morocco  revisited  after  its  complete 
pacification.  Homage  to  a  very  fine  breed  of 
African  officers,  of  whom  Capt.  Henry  de 
Boumazel  is  the  type.  The  familiar  tribute  to 
Marshal  Lyautey  and  his  work,  with  the 
Standard  funeral  oration.  In  order  to  swell  the 
volume  to  proper  dimensions,  a  few  chapters  on 
Algiers  and  especially  Tunis.  All  very  optim' 
iStic,  and  probably  true;  all  very  well  written, 
a  la  Henry  Bordeaux.  There  is  another  side — 
indeed  there  are  several  other  sides — to  the 
North  African  problem:  the  French  and  the 
friends  of  France  would  be  inexcusable  if  they 
looked  at  everything  exclusively  through 
Bordeaux’s  rosy  spedtacles.  At  the  same  time, 
a  book  of  this  kind  is  at  least  as  convincing 
as  the  equally  Stereotyped  denunciation  from 
the  extreme  left.  Louis  Roubaud,  in  Moghrah, 
sees  both  the  “miracle”  and  the  difficulties. — 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Jean  de  Courberive.  Les  Dieux  Vermou' 
lus.  Paris.  Spes.  1934.  256  pages.  7-50 

francs. — Obvious,  but  none  the  less  able, 
denunciation  of  old  “rotting  gods”:  the  la^ 
idol  Science,  the  Goddess  Reason,  Pleasure, 
Honor,  Love,  Autonomy  (?)  Government, 
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Progress,  Art,  Gold,  the  State.  Too  wholesale 
a  massacre:  to  de^roy  such  an  array  of 
crumbling  idols  in  233  pages  is  frightfully 
easy.  But  it  would  take  twice  the  space 
to  examine  why  any  one  of  these,  however 
“rotten,”  is  ^ill  able  to  ^nd;  and  to  ^dy 
how  the  sound  parts  could  be  saved.  In  a 
“General  Conclusion”  of  ten  pages,  we  are 
direclled  to  the  path  of  othodoxy.  This  also 
is  too  easy:  Jean  de  Courberive  is  no  Pascal 
and  does  not  “seek  with  groaning.”  There  are 
many  excellent  apologias  of  the  faith  in 
modern  France,  and  many  of  them  are  quoted 
in  this  book.  But  the  present  work  could 
appeal  only  to  “gens  du  monde”,  and,  as  they 
are  by  definition  “bien  pensants,”  they  do  not 
need  it. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Univet' 
sity. 

•  Daniel'Rops.  Elements  de  notre  dentin. 

Paris.  Spes.  1934.  250  pages.  15  francs. — 

About  seven  years  ago  M.  Henri  Petitot 
(pseud.,  Daniel'Rops)  produced  an  essay  en^ 
titled  ?*lotre  Inquietude.  In  it  he  expressed  the 
same  philosophy  that  one  finds  here,  viz.: 
the  economic  and  political  ills  of  the  present 
generation  derive  from  the  loss  of  individual' 
ism  and  from  over'development  of  the  ma' 
chine.  Their  cure  h’es  in  bridling  the  machine 
and  in  re^oring  the  concept  of  the  supremacy 
of  human  life  and  personality. 

The  thing  which  keeps  this  book  from 
being  a  glorified  technocratic  argument  is  the 
alert  and  vivacious  ^tyle.  The  book  is  more 
than  readable:  it  is  quotable.  Comparing  this 
volume  with  the  earlier  work,  one  concludes 
that  Daniel'Rops  has  lo^t  much  of  the  acridity 
of  his  pessimism.  But  his  sy^em  is  not  yet 
clarified;  the  various  elements  are  not  fully 
disengaged.  And  he  does  not  yet  indicate  to 
the  layman,  like  myself,  the  definite  program 
to  follow  in  attaining  that  metaphysical  haute 
spirituality — 1.  W.  Broc\.  Emory  University. 

•  Waldemar  Gurian.  Le  Bolchnnsme.  Paris. 

Beauchesne.  1933. — Herr  Gurian,  the 

author  of  Der  Bolschevismus,  now  available 
also  in  French,  was  bom  in  Russia,  and  is 
well  versed  in  Russian  hi^ory  and  poh'tics. 
His  book  is  a  thorough  analysis  of  Bolshevism, 
its  cause,  and  development.  Dr.  Gurian 
devotes  one  chapter  to  his  critique  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Bolshevism.  His  op- 
position  to  Lenin  and  his  party  is  felt  not 
only  in  this  outspoken  chapter,  but  through' 
out  the  book  as  well.  Despite  this  obvious 
bias,  the  book  is  decidedly  valuable,  if  only 
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because  of  its  careful  documentation  and  com' 
prehensive  thoroughness. — Alexander  Kaun. 
University  of  California. 

•  Marcel  Hornet.  Congo;  Terre  de  Souf' 

france.  Paris.  Montaigne.  1934  253 

pages.  15  francs. — M.  Hornet  evidently  bc' 
longs  to  the  Congo.  But  his  virulent  partisan' 
ship  is  even  less  convincing  than  the  night' 
mare  of  Celine  in  Voyage  au  Bout  de  la  }{uit. 
He  can  not  see  a  single  native  who  is  not 
eaten  up  with  some  loathsome  disease,  a 
single  white  man  who  is  not  a  brute,  a  single 
house  or  bridge  that  is  not  cmmbling  down. 
The  Congo  has  always  been  a  Cinderella  among 
French  possessions;  the  spirit  of  Leopold  II 
has  prevailed  rather  than  that  of  Savorgnan 
de  Brazza.  Still,  M.  Hornet  would  be  con' 
siderably  more  effecitive  if  he  were  more 
“realiAic,”  i.e.,  more  willing  to  face,  once  in  a 
while,  a  fadt  that  is  not  wholly  unpleasant. — 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  A.  Losovski.  Marx  et  les  Syndicats. 
Paris.  Bureau  d’Editions.  1933.  10  francs  . 

— Another  of  the  excellent  Judies  of  workers’ 
economic  and  political  movements,  being 
published  under  the  general  title — “BibliO' 
theque  du  Mouvement  Ouvrier.”  The  author 
describes  the  rise  of  trade  unions  in  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  and  their  con' 
nedtion  with  the  Fir^  International.  The 
author  is  at  his  beA  when  dealing  with  French 
and  English  situations.  He  certainly  does  not 
appreciate  Daniel  de  Leon,  nor  does  he  credit 
de  Leon  with  con^rudtivc  contributions  to 
the  thought  of  Lenin.  This  omission  is  un' 
fortunate, — parallelisms  in  the  thought  of 
the  two  men  are  much  more  important  than 
their  minor  differences. — Frederick  L.  Ryan. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Ga^n  Rageot.  Le  Metier  de  Vivre. 
Paris.  Plon.  1933.  12  francs. — M.  Rageot 

has  put  himself  down  for  a  lot  of  grief,  as  the 
boys  say.  His  con^ituents  back  home  will  not 
like,  at  all,  his  saying  “I  like  and  e^eem  these 
people,”  for  he  is  speaking  of  the  Americans. 
However,  it  turns  out  that  he  doesn’t  like  us 
too  much,  and  he  can  probably  explain  away 
this  enormous  faux  pas.  In  fadt,  he  already 
makes  a  rather  good  ^tart,  in  this  book.  He 
assures  the  home  folks,  who  are  likely  to  bc 
upset  by  the  remark  I  have  quoted,  that  in  the 
important  matter  of  pride  the  American  is 
much  like  the  German.  The  French  find  this 
sentiment  intolerable,  except  in  a  Frenchman. 
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But  we  have,  after  all,  the  one  essential  virtue 
that  compensates  for  all  our  failings:  we  love 
France,  and  “especially  a  Frenchman.”  The 
book  is  an  “omnium  gatherum”  of  profundities 
of  this  sort. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Andre  Raulet.  Legion  uber  Alles!  Paris. 

Charles'Lavauzelle.  1935.  176  pages.  10 

francs. — I  haven't  personally  invc^igated  the 
French  Foreign  Legion:  to  an  outsider,  the 
present  book  seems  authentic  enough:  well' 
informed  and  fair.  Decidedly  not  sensational: 
there  are  my^eries  in  the  Legion — princes  and 
bishops  in  disguise — but  only  one  in  many 
thousands.  There  are  “horrors”  also,  care- 
fully  dished  out  by  boatful  Legionaries  for 
the  beneft  of  naive  reporters:  but  they 
hkewise  are  exceptional.  The  book  is  not 
sentimental  either.  Legionnaires,  under  proper 
discipline,  are  good  fighters,  and  get  plenty 
of  opportunities  of  showing  it;  but  they  are 
not  all  heroes,  and  even  less  saints,  redeemed 
by  the  my^ic  virtue  of  the  Tricolor.  Odd 
German  title:  mo^  Legionnaires  come  from 
German'speaking  countries,  and  the  common 
language  of  the  enli^ed  men  is  German  (for 
a  while,  during  the  war,  Spanish  prevailed: 
“iY  no  pasaran!”).  The  Legion  is  a  modem, 
more  humane  edition  of  Frederick’s  profes' 
sional  army;  perhaps  a  rough  anticipation  of 
the  future  Cosmopolitan  Police.  A  good  minor 
document,  not  an  exhau^ive  ^udy. — Albert 
Cu^ard.  Stanford  University. 

•  XXX.  Realitcs  Coloniales.  Paris.  Mercure 
de  France.  1934.  297  pages.  15  francs. — 

XXX  can  think  and  write;  but  he  did  not  care 
to  compose  a  book.  A  series  of  refledtions,  not 
exac^y  disjointed,  but  certainly  not  organ' 
ized.  TTie  thread  is  there,  but  frequently  loose 
and  occasionally  tangled.  Spirit  of  the  book 
critkal,  but  neither  malicious  nor  sy^tenu' 
tically  pessimi^ic:  XXX  tries  at  any  rate 
to  find  and  face  “realities.”  French  colonies 
are  not  Eldorados:  but  they  are  capable  of 
yielding  wealth,  if  proper  effort  is  made.  Petit 
bourgeois  spirit  of  Third  Republic  embar' 
rassed  by  an  Empire  conquered  without 
France’s  knowing  it:  so  insisted  on  making 
colonies  pay  at  earlier  possible  moment. 
Cobnies  required  great  inve^ment  of  energy 
and  capital.  Author  seems  to  have  suffered 
deeply  from  discomfort,  gloom  and  dirt  of 
Colonial  Office,  rue  Oudinot:  his  chief  plea 
is  for  thorough  housecleaning — “un  coup  de 
balai,”  literally  and  symbolically.  Favors  policy 
of  ultimate  assimilation.  XXX  is  a  man  of 
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culture,  although  he  keeps  referring  to  the 
Streets'  Settlements,  and  tells  us  that  Balzac 
had  “foreseen”  something  or  other  in  1852, 
i.e.,  two  years  after  his  death. — Albert  Cue' 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Joseph  Aynard.  La  Bourgeoisie  Franiaise. 
Paris.  Perrin.  1934.  35  francs. — An  his' 

torical  “essai  de  psychologic,”  an  apparently 
thorough  description  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  French  middle  classes  during  the  centu' 
ries.  Their  manner  of  life,  its  material  basis, 
their  arts  and  crafts,  their  ideas  and  ta^es, 
the  definitely  bourgeois  contribution,  in  short, 
to  the  political,  social  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
nation.  M.  Aynard  is  by  no  means  overwhelm' 
ed  by  his  va^  accumulation  of  data.  Lucidly 
written,  his  book  is  an  excellent  portrait  of 
an  unduly  negledted  subjedt.  It  is  one  of  the 
series,  Bibliotheque  du  Musee  Social. — Paul 
C.  Snodgress.  New  York  City. 

•  G.  Contenau.  La  Civilisation  des  Hittites 
et  des  Mitanniens  Paris.  Payot.  1934. 

279  pages.  24  francs. — This  timely  summary 
of  events  and  discoveries  in  Asia  Minor  is 
the  fir^  on  the  subjeeft  to  appear  in  France 
since  1891.  The  material  is  so  full  as  to  be 
confusing  and  only  the  specially  would 
follow  with  intere^  the  details  of  scrutinized 
monuments.  We  get  a  confused  pidture  of  suc' 
cessive  peoples,  1:  Autochthonous  or  very 
ancient  immigrant  ProtO'Hittites;  2:  Luwi 
(Indo-Europeans) ;  3 :  Nesites  (Indo-Europeans). 
For  eight  centuries  from  2000  B.  C.  with  the 
exception  of  Mitannian  power  from  1550  to 
1350  the  Hittites  were  an  influential  force. 
The  earlier  mention  of  them  occurs  in  a  tablet 
from  Tell-el'Amama  in  Egypt  found  in  1913 
relating  how  the  Accadian  King  Sargon 
made  an  expedition  into  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
knowledge  of  the  Accadian  language — the 
clerkly  medium  then  as  Latin  was  in  the  Mid' 
die  Ages — which  enabled  Professor  B.  Hrozny 
of  the  University  of  Prague  to  decipher  the 
tablets  of  Boghaz-Keui  (south  of  Sinope) 
where  Indo'Europeans,  the  “diredting  aris' 
tocracy”  according  to  M.  Contenau,  welded 
the  scattered  tribes  and  founded  the  Hittitc 
empire  of  the  second  half  of  the  second  millen' 
nium.  Nothing  in  the  volume  is  more  graphic 
than  the  account  of  the  contadts  with  Egypt, 
e.g.,  when  the  greater  of  Hittite  kings,  Sup' 
piliuma,  was  entreated  by  the  widow  of  Ai — 
Tutankamen’s  successor — to  send  her  his  son 
for  a  husband,  a  plea  which  entailed  the 
my^rious  death  of  the  prospective  Hittite 
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bridegroom.  Even  more  exciting  is  M.  Con' 
tenau's  narrative  when  Ramses  II  6ghts  the 
Hittites  at  Qadesh  in  1294  and  twenty-eight 
years  later  marries  the  daughter  of  the  enemy 
king,  Hattusil  III.  Kamak  columns  in  hiero¬ 
glyphics  parallel  the  treaty  of  peace  recorded 
in  tablets  of  Boghaz-Keui.  Then  there  are 
sidelights  on  Ishtar,  on  Milton’s  “twice-bat¬ 
tered  god,”  on  the  double-axe,  on  Indian  and 
Aegean  influences  which  flash  out  from  the 
cloudy  appraisals  of  laws,  rehgion,  trade,  and 
rather  clumsy  art.  The  exaAing  scholar  will 
be  grateful  for  the  bibliography,  the  plates, 
the  maps,  the  chronological  table,  and  the 
ample  index. — Philip  B.  Goetz.  University 
of  Buflalo. 

•  M.  M.  Gorce.  La  France  au'dessus  des 
J^ations.  Paris.  Payot.  1934.  18  francs. — 

The  title  of  this  book  is  unfortunate;  it  re¬ 
sembles  too  much  an  impudent  motto  in  favor 
beyond  the  Rhine.  As  a  matter  of  fadt,  though, 
it  has  no  such  objedtionable  meaning.  What 
the  author  of  this  volume  has  tried  to  do 
is  to  show  that  France  as  an  entity  and  a 
nation  is  more  than  the  mere  racial  descendant 
of  either  ancient  Gaul  alone,  of  Rome  whose 
influence  however  was  so  profound,  or  of 
the  Northern  invaders  who  gave  the  country 
its  name  and  some  of  its  traditions;  that 
beyond  and  above  the  racial  antecedents 
there  is  a  di^indt  personality.  Philosopher  and 
hi^rian,  he  Judies  the  extremely  complex 
elements  that  entered  into  the  formation 
of  the  French  nation.  His  theory  may  be 
briefly  ^ted  that  the  final  and  predominating 
influence  on  the  French  charadter  was  exerted 
by  the  medieval  bishops  who  perpetuated  the 
Roman  concept  of  law  and  organization. 

He  is  probably  a  little  too  sanguine  and 
overe^imates  the  influence  of  these  bishops 
as  always  beneficial.  Something  might  be  said 
concerning  some  not  particularly  saintly 
churchmen,  and  more  than  one  layman  could 
be  named  who  has  left  his  imprint  on  the 
nation  that  was  to  be  — ]earme  d'Ucel.  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma. 

•  Georges  Goyau.  La  Femme  dans  les 
Missions.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1933.  12 

francs. — A  hi^ory  of  the  contribution  of  the 
religious  Orders  of  women  to  the  Cathoh'c 
missionary  effort.  It  was  not  until  almo^  the 
middle  of  the  17th  Century  that  such  Orders 
firA  undertook  this  work  in  foreign  countries. 
The  pioneers  were  French  Ursulines  who  were 
sent  to  Canada  at  the  requeA  of  the  Jesuit 
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Father  Le  Jeune.  The  fir^  nun  to  go  was  the 
celebrated  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation. 
Missionary  communities  multiplied  rapidly, 
and  today  they  are  to  be  found  in  almo^  every 
“backward”  region  of  the  world.  M.  Goyau’s 
account  is  rather  summary,  for  he  has  tried 
to  find  something  to  say  about  every  Order 
that  has  been  engaged  in  missionary  work. — 
P.  C.  S. 

•  Andre  Lichtenberger.  Montcalm  et  la 

Tragedie  Canadienne.  Paris.  Plon.  1934. 

12  francs. — Lichtenberger,  the  prolific  and 
versatile,  Judies  the  local  tragedy  that  led 
to  the  loss  of  Canada:  the  feud  between  the 
French  leaders  themselves.  A  melancholy 
episode,  reheved  by  dashes  of  heroism.  Very 
competently  told.  Lichtenberger  tells  us,  how¬ 
ever,  that  even  if  Montcalm  had  been  better 
supported  locally,  he  would  have  perished  for 
lack  of  adequate  assignee  from  Europe.  For 
England,  the  German  theater  of  war  was 
secondary;  she  could  withdraw  at  will.  For 
France,  it  was  vital.  And  even  if  France  had 
made  greater  efforts  to  defend  Canada,  the 
French  colonic  were  too  few,  and  the  fate 
of  the  continent  was  determined  by  sheer 
numbers. — Albert  Gufrard.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  George  Meautis.  Les  MySthes  d'Elensis. 

NeuchStel.  ^tions  de  la  Baconniere. 

1934.  92  pages.  3  francs. — Although  Profes¬ 
sor  M^utis’  account  of  the  Eleusinian  my^er- 
ies  is  written  for  the  general  reader,  in  simple 
and  admirable  language,  the  scholar,  or  the 
^dent  of  antiquities,  will  find  that  it  merits 
his  attention.  Professor  Meautis  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  the  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  his  fir^  chapter  of  critical  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  one  of  the  mo^  important  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  ^tudy.  Another  contribution  is  the 
use  of  recent  archaeological  finds  for  new  h'ght 
upon  the  subjeA — finds  which  upset  many 
of  the  older  theories. 

The  my^ries  are  probably  Cretan,  rather 
than  Egyptian,  in  origin,  but  represent  a 
survival  and  synthesis  of  various  cults  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Their  celebration  reached  the 
higher  form  at  Athens,  where  it  came  under 
government  supervision  (although  never  be¬ 
coming  a  ^te  religion.)  The  journey  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis  made  by  the  candidates  for 
initiation,  a  di^nce  of  some  22  kilometers, 
was  symbolic  of  the  journey  of  the  soul,  and 
the  rites  at  Eleusis  became  a  devotional  to 
Demeter  (Ceres),  symbohe  of  the  generative 
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principle,  and  to  Triptoleme,  symbolic  of 
civilization  carrying  its  gifts  to  di^ant  lands. — 
Elgin  Groseclose.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Comte  dc  Prokesch-O^en.  Mes  relations 
avec  le  Due  de  ReichStadt  Public  avec  des 

commentaire.8,  des  notes  et  des  documents 
inedits  par  Jean  de  Bourgoing.  Les  temoins  de 
Tepopee,  No.  4.  Paris  Plon.  1934.  231  pages. 
13.50  francs — These  are  the  memoirs  of  the 
Count  von  Prokesch-O^en,  the  only  real  con' 
6dent  of  the  son  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Francis  I  of  Au^ria.  From  the 
childhood  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  to  his 
death,  the  author  of  these  memoirs  was  his 
con^nt  companion,  and  were  it  not  for  his 
writing  we  should  know  even  less  of  this 
unfortunate  prince  than  we  do.  In  fadt  the 
prince  himself  almo^  summed  up  his  case 
when  he  declared;  “My  birth  and  my  death, 
that  is  all  my  hi^ry." 

The  editor  of  this  edition  of  the  memoirs, 
which  are  based  on  notes  dating  from  the  year 
1833,  has  brought  to  light  many  hitherto  un' 
available  contemporary  documents.  Included 
among  these  in  the  latter  half  of  the  book  are 
the  letters  exchanged  between  the  Duke  of 
Reich^dt  and  Count  ProkeschO^n.  The 
book  closes  with  “the  epilogue  of  a  friend' 
ship.”  Tliose  who  are  interested  in  the  devel' 
opments  in  Austria  following  the  Napoleonic 
period  in  Europe  will  find  not  only  much  of 
intere^  in  these  pages,  but  much  of  value  for 
an  under^nding  of  the  age — Harry 
Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  Alexandre  TAvzes.  Le  Socialisme  en 
Prance  depuis  1904.  Paris.  Fasquelle. 

1934.  186  pages.  12  francs. — The  author,  one 
of  the  best  known  social  historians  in  France, 
first  began  his  sy^ematic  ^udy  of  French 
socialism  before  the  war  when  he  published 
his  Socialisme  en  France  depuis  1871.  The 
present  volume  begins  where  the  other  left 
off  and  carries  the  Story  of  the  organized 
political  druggie  of  the  French  working  class 
from  the  founding  of  the  Se(^ion  fran^aise  de 
I' Internationale  ouvriere  (S.  F.  I.  O.)  in  1904 
to  the  hi^ric  days  of  July,  1934,  when  the 
Socialist  and  Communis  parties  formulated 
their  now  famous  agreement  for  a  United 
Front  against  Fascism.  Carefully  documented 
and  as  nearly  objeAive  as  any  such  account 
could  be,  it  furnishes  an  indispensable  back' 
ground  for  those  who  would  under^nd  and 
judge  the  contemporary  socio'political  scene 
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in  France.  Of  perhaps  particular  interest  to  the 
layman  is  M.  Zevaes's  analysis  of  the  conduct 
of  official  French  Socialism  juSt  before  and 
during  the  war,  the  Story  of  the  assassination 
of  Jaur^,  the  Congress  of  Tours  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Communist  Party  and  the  detailed 
account  of  the  unsuccessful  Fascist  coup  and 
the  heroic  counter^demonStrations  of  the 
working  masses  in  defense  of  the  Republic  in 
February,  1934. — M.  H. 

•  Rene  Dumesnil.  Saint  Bernard.  Homme 
d'a<ftion.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1934. 

130  pages.  10  francs. — The  author  is  known 
to  us  as  a  writer  on  the  history  of  music  and 
an  authority  on  Flaubert.  The  present  work 
comes  as  a  surprise.  It  was  the  result  of 
inspiration  drawn  from  a  Stay  at  the  TrappiSt 
monastery  of  Igny.  The  pages  are  beautifully 
written  and  are  filled  with  a  breath  of  sin' 
cerity  which  should  move  any  reader  although 
Saint  Bernard  has  been  to  him  only  a  name. 
In  the  accompanying  sheet,  we  are  informed 
that  M.  Dumesnil  has  portrayed  the  Twelfth 
Century,  as  well  as  the  life  of  Bernard.  This 
was  not  the  impression  conveyed  to  me.  For 
me  the  Saint  seemed  to  dominate  his  century 
in  these  pages,  and  the  troubles  which  are 
mirrored,  although  they  may  have  changed  in 
aspeA,  are  ^ill  living  after  seven  hundred 
years. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

•  Agn^  de  la  Gorce.  Un  Pauvre  qui  trouva 
la  joie:  Saint  Benoit  Labre.  Paris.  Plon. 

1933.  12  francs. — Born  in  Artois  in  1748, 
Benoit'Joseph  Labre,  laA  of  the  fifteen  chib 
dren  of  an  hone^  farmer,  was  early  marked 
by  his  intere^  in  ^udy  and  by  his  meditative 
ca^  of  mind.  After  a  noviciate  fir^  with  the 
Carthusians,  then  with  the  Trappi^,  the 
young  mystic  set  out  upon  a  pilgrimage  of 
penitence  which  was  to  occupy  the  remain' 
ing  thirteen  years  of  his  life.  He  wandered 
back  and  forth  through  France  and  Italy, 
indigent  and  Irving,  scourging  his  body  as 
did  the  hermits  of  old,  and  finally  died  at 
Rome  in  1783. 

The  work  of  Mile  de  la  Gorce  is  a  more 
sympathetic  interpretation  than  is  usually 
accorded  this  figure.  She  presents  Labre  not 
as  an  ignorant,  retrogressive  type  of  ascetic, 
but  as  a  highly  sensitive  individual  who  was 
tormented  by  the  sinfulness  of  the  world  and 
who,  like  ChriA,  ^rove  to  atone  for  the  ac' 
cumulated  wickedness  of  mankind. — I.  W. 
BrocJ{.  Emory  University. 
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•  Paul  Gueriot.  ?{apolcon  III.  Paris.  Payot. 

I,  1933.  300  pages.  20  francs.  II,  1934. 

334  pages.  24  francs. — A  serious  and  sym* 
pathetic  ^udy:  it  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
so  difficult  now  for  the  French  to  be  fair 
to  Badinguet.  Closes  with  a  6ne  tribute  of 
Pa^eur  to  the  fallen  Emperor,  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  both.  Excellent,  but  for  too  brief 
to  supersede  de  la  Gorce;  and  not  quite  so 
attractive  in  tyle  as  Octave  Aubry’s  biog' 
raphies.  My  fevorite  in  that  held  remains 
?{apoJeon  III  and  Eugenie,  by  E.  A.  Rhein' 
hardt. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Elie  Halevy.  Sismondi.  Paris.  Felix  Alcan. 

1933.  15  francs. — This  volume  is  one  of 

a  valuable  series  dealing  with  serial  reformers 
that  is  being  edited  by  out^nding  French 
social  scientists.  M.  Halevy  in  his  Introduc' 
tion  has  made  a  distinct  contribution  by  calling 
attention  to  Sismondi's  century-old  criticisms 
of  political  economy,  and  the  social  remedies 
that  he  proposed. 

Sismondi  criticized  political  economy  for 
emphasizing  price  relationships  rather  than 
human  values,  and  for  failing  to  consider 
historical  development  as  forming  and  modi¬ 
fying  economic  categories.  He  emphasized 
the  necessity  for  increased  wages  to  take 
goods  from  the  market  to  avoid  periodic 
depressions.  What  Sismondi  saw  he  described 
clearly;  his  viewpoint,  however,  was  limited 
by  the  Struggling  small-capitali^ic  industry 
of  his  day. — Frederick  L.  Ryan.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Werner  Hegemann.  Le  Grand  Frederic. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1934.  425  pages.  20 

francs. — Debunking  with  a  vengeance.  Hege- 
mann,  best  known  as  an  architect  and  city 
planner,  is  also  a  historian  of  unconventional 
merit,  whose  works  have  achieved  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  “consigned  to  the  flame.”  He 
takes  legitimate  pride  in  the  noble  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  German  spirit,  but  refuses  to 
have  his  cultural  patriotism  tainted  with  the 
worship  of  Frederick,  Bismarck  or  Hitler.  The 
counts  against  Frederick  are  obvious:  his 
highhanded  methods  (in  diplomacy,  war,  ad¬ 
ministration)  were  not  placed  at  the  service 
of  Germany,  but  of  his  own  House.  He  worked 
constantly  againSt  Imperial  unity.  His  culture 
was  not  German  but  French.  All  this  is  well 
known;  it  was  worth  saying  again,  for  even 
a  liberal  historian  like  Lavisse  had  been  Grange- 
ly  indulgent  to  the  Philosopher  of  Sans-Souci. 
Above  all,  it  was  worth  saying  with  the 
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wealth  of  definite  illustrations  supplied  by 
Hegemann.  If  the  French  muSt  cleanse  them¬ 
selves  of  the  Louis  XIV-Napoleon  spirit,  a 
corresponding  effort  is  needed  across  the 
Rhine.  A  valuable,  substantial  book,  in  very 
readable  French. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  H.  Riondel.  La  Mhre  Jacoulet.  Fondatrice 
de  la  Congregation  de  la  Sainte'Famille  de 

Besan^on  et  celle  d' Amiens.  1772'1836.  Paris. 
P.  Lethielleux.  1934.  10  francs. — Written  in  a 
quiet,  convincing  manner,  this  life  Story  of 
Mere  Jacoulet,  a  young  peasant  in  Franchc- 
Comte,  who  grew  up  to  be  a  revered  founder 
of  several  religious  schools  for  girls,  is  also 
interesting  as  a  document  on  the  persecution 
of  the  clergy  and  general  abuse  of  the  church 
and  religion  during  the  French  revolution 
which  went  along  the  same  lines  as  in  Russia 
in  our  day  though  not  quite  so  deeply. — Ta- 
tiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Mi^igan. 

•  Charles  de  la  Ronciere.  Jacques  Cartier. 
Paris.  Plon.  1931.  15  francs. — This  series 

was  intended  as  a  contribution  to  the  Exposu 
tion  Coloniale;  a  general  Stock  taking,  a  survey 
of  Colonial  France,  paSt  and  present.  Its 
interest  survives  the  occasion.  De  la  Ronciere, 
a  specialist  in  maritime  history,  writes  a  pleas¬ 
ing  little  book  on  the  discoverer  of  Canada. 
Chapters  somewhat  chopped  up  with  inter¬ 
mediate  titles:  interferes  with  smooth  reading. 
Voyages  of  discovery  seldom  fail  to  be 
fascinating.  Agreeable  asides  on  “Charm  of 
Renaissance  Map  making”  (that  charm  has 
been  rediscovered,  and  used  commercially 
for  maps  of  Hollywood,  Carmel,  etc.)  and 
“Parallelism  between  Voyages  to  Canada 
and  PantagruersNavigations.”  Not  great  work, 
but  good  collateral  reading. — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Colette  Yver.  L'humble  Sainte  Berm' 
dette.  Paris.  Spes.  1934. — A  touchingly 

simple  but  vivid  narrative  of  the  life  of  Berna¬ 
dette  of  Lourdes,  recently  canonized  saint,  and 
a  description  of  hi^orical  monuments  con- 
ne(fted  with  her  life.  This  ^ry  is  real  through 
its  very  simplicity.  The  five  chapters  develop 
the  life  of  the  saint  from  her  childhood  to  her 
death  from  tuberculosis,  describe  her  visions 
and  subsequent  miracles  at  the  Grotto  and 
gradual  acceptance  of  them  as  such  by  the 
people,  clergy  and  lay  authorities.  All  material 
presented  is  carefully  documented  and  well 
argued  out  in  a  clear,  convincing  and  humane 
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manner,  in  the  be^  French  tradition.  Thought' 
fill,  too.  “A't-on  jamais  pense  que  le  premier 
miracle  de  Lourdes  ce  fiit  Bernadette,  Bema' 
dette  image  de  la  petite  611e  du  peuple  chetive 
ct  craintive  rcndue  capable  soudain  de  toutes 
les  audaces?” — Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

•  Francis  Carco.  Memoires  d'une  autre  vie 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1934.  253  pages.  15 

francs. — The  mo^  vivid  of  the  author's  recoh 
ledions  of  childhood  assignee  at  mass  are 
not  of  the  rich  my^icism  of  the  service  but 
of  the  exquisite  pain  of  hot  wax  dripping  from 
the  candles  onto  tender  fingers.  New  Gale- 
donia,  his  birthplace,  brings  a  pidture  of  con' 
demned  wretches  kneeling  before  the  guil' 
lotine.  His  boyhood  residence  in  France  evokes 
memories  of  days  spent  playing  among  the 
tombs  and  disinterred  bones  of  the  church' 
yard,  under  the  benevolent  eye  of  the  grave' 
digger.  The  companion  who  exercised  the 
greater  influence  during  these  years  was  the 
butcher's  son,  who  brought  h’ve  birds  to  class 
and  smothered  them  under  his  shirt.  Whether 
or  not  Chaume  and  sanguinary  young  Raudot 
ever  exited  other  than  in  the  author's  imagina' 
tion,  these  pages  con^itute  a  case'hiAory  and 
are  essential  to  an  under^nding  of  this  expO' 
nent  of  the  literature  of  suffering. — T.  D. 

•  Louis  Cazamian.  La  Grande  Bretagne. 
Paris.  Didier.  1934.  30  francs. — It  is  dif* 

ficult  in  a  few  lines  to  do  ju^ice  to  these  five 
hundred  pages  of  elegant  prose  liberally  in' 
terspersed  with  maps  and  illuArations.  Writ' 
ten  primarily  for  indents,  this  book  never' 
theless  can  be  recommended  to  the  general 
reader.  M.  Cazamian,  who  is  professor  of 
English  literature  at  the  Sorbonne,  draws 
upon  all  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  hi^ory 
of  British  culture  and  his  many  years  of  fir^' 
hand  experience  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales  to  make  his  present  ^udy  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  mode^  travel  and  geography 
book  it  appears  to  be.  In  the  final  analysis  it 
turns  out  to  be  both  a  comprehensive  descrip' 
tion  of  the  physical  aspeefts  of  town  and  coun' 
try  and  a  subtle  yet  plausible  demon^ration  of 
the  interrelations  of  landscape,  tradition  and 
national  psychology. — M.  H. 

•  Henriette  Cclarie.  EthiopiCt  XXeme 
Siecle.  Paris.  Hachette.  1934.  254  pages. 

12  francs. — Very  simple  travel  notes:  not 
highly  romanced  like  Seabrook's,  not  packed 
with  political  thought  like  Siegfried's  (not 


to  mention  Andre  Gide  or  Paul  Morand). 
Thoroughly  hone^,  intelligent,  convincing. 
Abyssinia,  a  halFbarbaric,  halFmedieval 
^tate,  with  odd  touches  of  the  20th  century. 
Not  an  idyllic  piefture:  ignorance,  digress, 
disease.  One  may  be  a  convinced  anti'Imperial' 
iA,  and  yet  feel  tempted  to  say  (as  the  author 
does  not):  “Let  the  Italians  try  their  hand!” 
A  pleasant  and  in^truAive  couple  of  hours 
in  one  of  the  world's  odde^  corners. — Albert 
Guhard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Henry  de  Monfreid.  La  poursuite  du 

Kaipon.  Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  286  pages. 

15  francs. — This  author's  previous  tales  of 
wanderings  “Ea^  of  Suez”  mu^t  have  met 
with  a  welcome  on  the  part  of  those  addicted 
to  vicarious  adventuring,  since  he  continues 
to  pound  them  out.  This  account  of  an  excit' 
ing  journey  across  the  Indian  Ocean  begins 
in  the  summer  of  1921,  when,  re^less  after 
three  years  of  inac^tivity  at  Obock,  he  begins 
the  con^rudtion  of  a  new  vessel  out  of  the 
materials  of  the  old  Ibn  el  Bahar.  Characflers 
familiar  to  readers  of  La  Croisihe  du  Hachich 
and  Les  secrets  de  la  Mer  Rouge  reappear,  un' 
regenerate  and  hardbitten  as  ever.  The  book 
is  illuArated  with  photographs  of  mountains 
and  waves  and  walled  dties  and  scantily  clad 
daughters  of  the  Ea^. — T.  D 

•  Louis  Roubaud.  Mograb.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1934.  251  pages.  15  francs  — Louis  Rou' 

baud  is  frankly  ju^  a  reporter;  he  goes  full 
speed  through  French  North  Africa;  he  brings 
back  a  few  sketches  of  brilliant  material 
progress,  and  one  dark  problem:  the  collabora' 
tion  of  Europeans  and  Natives  in  the  Maghreb 
or  Mograb,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Morocco.  He  is 
no  official  optimi^,  no  retained  advocate:  he 
has  clear  eyes  and  a  quick  mind.  No  radical 
difference  in  race;  the  language  obstacle  is 
breaking  down  through  the  diffusion  of 
French;  but  Islam  creates  an  abyss.  The 
educated  natives  in  Tunis  resi^  assimilation; 
those  of  Algeria  agitate  for  it.  Individual 
naturalization,  as  practiced  at  present,  makes 
a  man  a  traitor  to  his  people;  coUedtive  natu' 
ralization  (like  that  of  the  Jews  by  Cremieux 
in  1870)  might  create  serious  dangers,  and  is 
opposed  by  the  Christian  colonic.  All  prob' 
lems,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  are  at 
present  embittered  by  the  economic  crisis. 
The  situation  is  very  clearly  defined;  the 
author’s  spirit  is  generous.  For  those  who 
realize  that  Northern  Africa  is  now  an  in' 
tegral  part  of  French  civilization,  this  is  a 
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capital  little  book. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Johan  Hjort.  La  Crise  de  la  Verite.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1934.  12  francs. — The  au' 

thor  is  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  University 
of  Oslo.  The  book  forms  part  of  the  Biblio' 
theque  de  Philosophie  Scientihque,  which  per- 
haps  contains  a  larger  number  of  excellent 
works,  and  a  larger  number  of  works  that  are 
of  utterly  no  account,  than  any  similar  cob 
ledtion  in  the  world.  There  are  also  a  few  books 
in  this  group  that  are  not  quite  good,  and  not 
quite  detectable.  Hjort’s  volume  is  one  of 
^ese.  IntereCted  in  Philosophy  and  in  all  the 
sciences,  the  author  wonders  why  the  modem 
world  seems  to  have  determined  at  laCt  to 
rejedt  these  good  things,  and  then  proceeds 
to  argue  that  bourgeois  hberalism  is  not  being 
given  a  fair  chance  to  show  what  it  can  do 
by  way  of  saving  the  heritage  of  civilization. 
To  at  leaCt  one  reader,  the  argument  seems 
almoCt  hopelessly  confused. — Paul  C.  Sruxb 
gress.  New  York  City. 

•  Otto  Rank.  La  Volonte  du  Bonheur. 

Traduit  de  Tallemand  par  Yves  Le  Lay. 

Paris.  Stock.  1934.  12  francs. — Dr.  Rank  in 
this  forceful  Ctudy  departs  far  from  psycho- 
analysis  and  the  pessimiCtic  teachings  of  his 
former  maCter,  Freud.  Rank  views  the  will 
not  as  a  force  to  be  inhibited  and  normalized 
to  fit  social,  religious,  and  moral  standards 
and  averages,  but  rather  as  a  conCtrudtive 
fador  of  firCt  importance  which,  through  the 
medium  of  increasing  consciousness,  shall 
permit  an  individual  to  achieve  self-orienta¬ 
tion  and  self-realization.  Fulfillment  of  the  will 
may  occur  in  the  attainment  of  the  personal 
ideal,  which  is  evolved  from  the  clash  between 
the  ego  and  external  forces.  From  a  personal 
will  that  is  derived  in  terms  of  itself  and 
its  environment  ensue  altruism  and  personal 
happiness. — R.  Tyson  Wycl(pff.  Kansas  State 
Teadiers  College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  G.  Desbuquois,  S.J.  Dans  le  MySthe. . . . 

VEsperance.  Paris.  Spes.  1934.  254  pages. 

— A  tender,  feeling  appreciation  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  trud  in  the  Chridian  life.  The  scheme 
upon  which  this  small  volume  is  built  is  a 
series  of  chapters  headed  by  words  of  Holy 
scripture  and  closed  by  quotations  from  Sainte 
Ther^  de  I'Enfant  Jesus.  The  message  of 
the  author  is  couched  in  exhortations  and  ad¬ 
monitions  illuminating  the  passages  quoted 
and  is  in  the  form  of  words  spoken  by  Jesus 
to  the  reader. 
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The  author  makes  little  use  of  logic,  at  lead 
rational  logic,  but  depends  upon  that  indinc- 
tive  recognition  of  God’s  intervention  in  the 
lives  of  men  and  that  this  intervention  can  be 
grasped  and  underdood  only  by  the  method 
of  implicit  trud.  “The  forces  of  nature  which 
impose  themselves,  the  influences  which  thy 
neighbor  exercises  upon  thee,  and  in  spite  of 
thee,  even  the  consequences  of  all  his  failings, 
such  is  the  vad  domain  of  thy  Lord,"  he  says. 
“At  every  indant  I  introduce  these  agents,  nec¬ 
essary  or  free,  these  elements  whose  influence 
is  exercised  upon  thee;  continually  I  regulate 
them,  I  coordinate  them,  moderate  or  temper 
their  force,  to  the  lad  detail,  to  such  degree 
that  of  each  of  these  happenings,  each  of  these 
fadtors,  thou  mayd  say  with  truth,  ‘At  this 
moment,  God,  my  Lord,  is  their  author;  in  their 
origin  they  are  divine’.”  Faith,  therefore,  is 
far  from  being  blind,  but  is  an  adt  of  Chridian 
devotion  that  places  the  underdanding  fol¬ 
lower  in  harmony  with  God’s  greater  pur¬ 
poses. — Elgin  Groseclose.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Alfred  Loisy.  La  Religion  d'Israel.  Paris. 
Nourry.  1933.  30  francs. — In  this  third 

edition,  Mr.  Loisy  has  largely  rewritten  a 
work  of  popularization  fird  published  some 
twenty  years  ago.  The  present  edition  takes 
into  account  all  that  is  known  of  Jewish  relig¬ 
ious  sources  and  evolution  until  the  Chridian 
Era,  and  taken  with  La  ?^aissance  du  ChriStic' 
nisme  it  supplies  the  mod  readable  of  all 
dridtly  scientific  dudies  of  the  religious  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Wed. 

M.  Loisy  fird  undertook  this  dudy  of 
Hebrew  religion  in  1900.  The  fird  part, 
(on  “sources  and  origins”)  was  published  as 
an  article  in  the  Revue  du  Clerge  Frangais,  in 
Odtober  of  that  year.  This  article  was  re¬ 
printed,  with  the  second  and  third  parts,  (on 
primitive  Jahvism,  the  Prophets,  and  Mes- 
sianism)  as  a  brochure  in  1901.  A  second, 
enlarged  edition  was  published  by  the  author, 
at  his  own  expense,  at  Ceflbnds  (Haute- 
Marne)  in  1908.  It  consids  of  297  small  o<itavo 
pages.  The  present  revision,  considerably 
more  than  twice  as  large,  is,  then,  the  final 
form  (or  so  we  are  told)  of  a  work  that  has 
occupied  M.  Loisy  for  thirty-three  years. — 
Paul  C.  Snodgress.  New  York  City. 

•  H.-D.  Noble,  O.P.  Le  Discemement  de  la 
conscience.  Paris.  Lethiclleux.  1934.  20 

francs. — An  expose  of  neo-Thomid  dodrines. 
The  great  meaning  of  life  is  to  drive  towards 
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perfedt  love  of  God;  moral  peace  exi^  only 
in  the  conscience  which  unifies  all  infiuences 
in  Him.  Penitence  and  the  sacraments  are 
actual  causes  of  grace.  Progress  cannot  be  from 
reason  alone:  choice  between  two  or  more 
a(^ts  mu^  be  motivated  by  something  greater 
than  intellecft,  viz.:  God.  This  idea  brings  up 
the  specter  of  an  ageold  druggie,  never 
definitely  settled,  in  which  Thomi^s  and 
Molini^s  thundered  mightily  at  one  another, 
trying  to  decide  ju^  w’hat  part  in  the  per- 
formance  of  a  gocxi  act  was  attributable  to 
grace,  what  part  to  human  will.  M.  Noble 
neglects  unbelievers  in  his  analysis;  this  is 
theologically  correct,  because  the  cardinal 
principle  of  Thomism  is  the  absolute  belief  in 
the  authority  of  God. — I.  W.  Brocl{.  Emory 
University. 

•  Jurgis  Baltrusaitis.  Art  Sumerien,  Art 
Romain.  Paris.  Erne^  Leroux.  1934. — 

Baltrusaitis  finds  a  close  relationship  between 
Romanesque  ornament  and  the  ancient  Sumer* 
ian  arts.  He  says  that  while  the  medieval  arti^ 
were  influenced  by  Sassanid  Persia  and  Byzan* 
tium,  they  also  seem  to  have  had  contact  with 
the  more  archaic  forms  of  Asiatic  art,  and  to 
prove  it,  he  has  drawn,  in  juxtaposition,  a 
number  of  motives  of  Sumerian  and  Chaldean 
art  and  Romanesque  works  showing  the  use 
of  the  same  elements,  the  same  details,  etc. 
A  priori,  such  a  thesis  appears  far  fetched. 
It  mu^  be  said  however  that  the  author  builds 
up  a  pretty  good  case  and  that  his  documenta* 
tion  is  exhau^ive. — O.  B.  Jacobson.  Univer* 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Sandor  Baumgarten.  Pierre  Le  Cros,  At' 
ti^le  Roumain.  Paris.  Eme^  Leroux. 

1933. 20  francs. — Pierre  Le  Gros  (1666' 1714),  is 
a  sculptor  whose  fame  has  been  more  or  less 
obscured  by  greater  and  later  ^tars.  Le  Gros, 
like  the  painter,  Claude  Lorraine,  and  many 
other  French  artiAs  of  his  time,  went  to 
Italy  to  drink  at  the  fountain  of  that  po^* 
renaissance  exaggeration  called  the  baroque. 
Le  Gros  gave  to  the  baroque  the  pretty  and 
more  feminine  quality  which  later  was  to  be 
known  as  rcx:oco  at  the  cxjurt  of  France.  He 
enriched  the  world  with  many  works  usually 
of  a  religious  and  allegorical  nature,  if  one  can 
associate  the  rococo  with  the  religious  spirit. 
Among  his  major  works  now  in  exigence  may 
be  mentioned:  Religion  Conquering  Heresy 
at  Gesu,  Rome;  The  Glorification  of  St.  Louis, 
St.  Ignace,  Rome;  Sainte  Therese  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Turin;  Saint  Bartholomew,  St. 
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John  Lateran,  Rome;  Saint  Stan<slas  of  Kaftl^a, 
at  the  Quirinal,  Rome. 

The  author  has  done  a  real  service  in 
refreshing  Le  Gros's  immortality. — O.  B. 
Jacobson.  University  of  Oklahoma 

•  Pierre  dc  Nolhac.  Peintres  Frangais  en 
Italic.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  199  pages.  20 
francs. — It  is  encouraging  and  refreshing 
to  find  a  man  like  Pierre  de  Nolhac  engaged 
in  the  humanizing  task  of  Audying  cultural 
interrelations  between  France  and  Italy. 
His  whole  life  has  been  dedicated  to  this 
noble  task  and  he  has  created  a  monumental 
work  which  te^ifies  to  his  greatness.  His 
work  is  beneficial  both  to  culture  and  to 
international  relations,  and  it  leads  one  to 
think  that  the  salvation  of  old  Europe  re^s 
on  sincere  under^nding  among  the  intel- 
ledtual  elements  of  the  various  countries. 

Among  these  devout  pilgrims  of  culture, 
De  Nolhac  has  chosen  to  consider  a  group 
of  painters  who  went  to  Rome  in  the  XVIIIth 
century.  The  book  Judies  the  reactions  of 
various  French  painters  before  the  great 
monuments  of  the  eternal  city.  They  did  not 
make  ^ereotyped  photographs  of  them,  but 
felt  them  in  the  mellow  light  that  their  own 
emotions  shed  on  them.  So  did  Claude  Lorrain 
with  the  Colosseum  and  the  Arch  of  Con^tan* 
tine.  The  sincere  arti^ic  exaltation  that  kindled 
his  heart  moved  his  creative  fancy  and  the 
Arch  of  Con^ntine  appeared  in  the  mid^ 
of  a  landscape  that  represents  a  deep  torrent 
in  the  Campagna  through  which  swims  a 
flock  of  sheep. 

The  li^t  of  Frenchmen  who  went  to  Rome 
at  this  time  was  long  and  glorious.  Vemet 
and  Robert  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
^tudy  of  Roman  ruins  only,  and  they  were 
received  into  the  Royal  Academy  under  the 
title  “Painters  of  Ruins.”  Fragonard  went 
to  Italy  to  ^dy  not  Raphael,  not  Botticelli, 
but  the  ^rong,  romantic  Carraccos  who  devel* 
oped  in  him  an  arti^ic  individualism  which 
was  di^indtly  his  own. 

In  his  humility,  De  Nolhac  is  grateful  to 
these  painters  for  having  given  him  the  op* 
portunity  to  offer  another  homage  “to  this 
Rome  that  is  our  common  treasure.”  It  is 
our  duty  to  thank  him  for  the  intellecftual 
pleasure  that  he  has  afforded  us. — D.  Vitto* 
Tint.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Henri  Bedarida  et  Paul  Hazard.  L'lnfiw 
ence  franQaise  en  Italic  au  dix'huitieme 
Steele.  (Etudes  frangaises.)  Paris.  Society  d’^* 
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dition  “Lcs  Belles  Lettres.”  124  pages. — This 
is,  in  reality,  a  ground'breaking  *udy,  a  sort 
of  prelinunary  one,  on  the  part  of  MM.  Beda' 
rida  and  Hazard.  After  indicating,  in  each 
department  of  inve^igation,  what  has  been 
accomplished  up  to  June,  1933,  the  authors 
proceed  to  point  out  the  tasks  to  be  carried 
on,  the  new  ones  to  be  undertaken,  etc.,  the 
6eld  being  divided  under:  Political  relations 
and  literary  consequences;  Italians  traveling 
or  sojourning  in  France  during  the  period; 
diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  French  Ian- 
guage  and  of  French  literary  works;  influence 
of  French  modes  of  thinking  and  art'forms; 
Gallic  influences  coming  or  exerted  indirectly; 
and  Anally,  the  Italian  reaction  to  all  this. 

This  treatise  comes  to  ^tart  the  bridging 
of  a  gap,  which  may  be  indicated  by  taking 
two  out^nding  works,  down  to  the  present 
time,  that  overlap  the  period  in  que^ion: 
M.  Hazard’s  own  La  R^Iution  franqaise  et 
les  lettres  italiennes,  which  begins,  however, 
only  with  the  year  1789,  continuing^down  to 
1815;  and  M.  Gabriel  Maugain's  Etude  sur 
r^lutvon  intellectuelle  de  I'ltalie  de  1657  a 
1750  environ,  which,  as  may  be  seen,  ^ops 
with  the  middle  of  the  century.  There  is  also 
M.  Bedarida's  contribution,  Parme  et  la 
France  de  1478  d  1789,  published  in  1928,  the 
fourth  part  of  which,  Bildti  de  I'influence  fran' 
gaise,  is  particularly  pertinent.  And  lastly, 
there  is  the  paper  of  Giuseppe  Ortolani  in 
the  Etudes  Italiennes  (lOe  et  lie  annee,  t.  X., 
pp.  5'26),  or  Italie  et  France  au  XVIIIe  siecle. 
Outside  of  these  references,  the  field  is  prac' 
tically  a  virgin  one. 

The  point  of  view  at  which  the  present 
writers  arrive  is  that  the  Settecento,  heavily 
saturated  with  French  influence,  was  a  prep- 
aration  for  the  Risorgimento. — Samuel  Put' 
nam.  New  York  City. 

•  Marc  Blanchard.  Marie'Tudor.  Paris. 

Boivin.  1934.  30  francs. — An  exhau^ive 
^udy  of  the  sources  of  Vieftor  Hugo’s  drama 
Marie'Tudor,  with  a  large  number  of  hitherto 
unpublished  notes  by  Hugo.  M.  Blanchard 
shows  that  the  poet  read  widely  and  syStema* 
tically  in  English  works  on  the  Queen,  and 
that  his  use  of  sources  was  very  conscientious. 
The  chief  literary  influences,  of  ccxirse,  are 
Scott  and  Schiller.  By  showing  how  Hugo 
utilized  his  authorities,  M.  Blanchard  has 
established  the  poet’s  good  faith  in  the  matter 
of  the  “Catalogue”  that  was  published  with 
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the  drama.  An  admirable  piece  of  scholarship. 
— Paul  C.  Snodgress.  New  York  City. 

•  ^ouard  Champion.  La  Comedie  fran' 
gaise,  1927'1932.  Paris  Champion.  1934. 

90  francs. — M.  Champion  continues  the  work 
of  M.  Joannides  who  from  1901  on,  published 
a  complete  list  of  all  the  plays  presented  at  the 
national  Theatre  of  France.  Joannides  brought 
the  work  down  from  its  oflBcial  founding  in 
1680  to  1927,  the  year  of  his  death.  The  new 
volume  carries  on,  covering  the  250th  anni- 
versary  celebration,  and  showing  that  the 
theatre  is  willing  to  present  the  works  of 
modern  playwrights  after  they  have  learned 
their  art  in  the  vanguard  theatres. — T.  L.  S. 

•  Joseph  Delteil.  En  robe  des  champs. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  234  pages.  12  francs. 

— There  is  something  to  be  said  for  M. 
Grasset’s  gesture  in  bringing  out,  at  this 
time,  this  on  the  whole  well  seledted  “synth^ 
du  Vrai  Delteil,”  which  is  what  the  publishers 
prefers  to  call  it,  rather  than  “un  recueil  de 
pages  choisies.” 

“Delteil,”  the  publisher’s  note  reads,  “a 
ete  excessivement  louange,  excessivement  cri' 
tique.  Le  moment  nous  parait  venu  de  mettre 
les  choses  au  point.  En  ce  temps  ou  les  notions 
de  bonne  foi,de  naturel  et  de  sante  retrouvent 
place  et  honneur  en  France,  nous  presentons 
en  toutc  confiance  au  public  ce  livre,”  a 
volume  designed  to  give  us  a  pidture  of  Deb 
teil’s  “robuSte  nature  paysanne  et  de  sa  poc' 
sie  champetre.” 

M.  Grasset,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  a  bit  too 
optimistic  in  his  view  of  poSt-Stavisky  France, 
with  its  “notions  de  bonne  foi”  and  the  like; 
for  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  the  same 
France  which  permitted  the  events  of  the 
Sixth  of  February  laSt  to  happen,  in  the  place 
de  la  Concorde;  it  is  the  France  which  has 
made  Communists  of  Andre  Gide,  Ramon 
Fernandez  and  others;  it  is  the  France  which 
inspired  Louis  Aragon’s  masterpiece,  his 
latest  poem,  Fevrier.  When  one  thinks  of  the 
attitude  of  a  Mauriac  or  a  Thierry  Maulnier 
toward  the  events  that  are  occurring  and 
toward  an  honeSt,  courageous  spirit  like 
Fernandez, — well,  one  doubts  the  “bonne 
foi,”  the  “sante”  and  all  the  reSt. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
time  is  not  a  good  one  for  the  placement  of  a 
Delteil.  M.  Delteil’s  career,  aside  from  several 
early  verse  volumes,  began  with  a  transitional 
Surrealism,  in  1923,  when  he  gave  us  his 
dazzling  and  disconcerting  Sur  le  fleuve 
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Amour,  a  work  which  this  reviewer  had  the 
privilege  of  translating.  The  present  writer, 
likewise,  was  the  fir^  to  speak  of  Deltcil  in 
America,  to  advertise  for  cis- Atlantic  readers 
his  Les  cinq  Sens,  his  superb  Chol^a,  his  in  its 
way  magnificent  Jeanne  d'Arc,  his  peasant  epic 
of  the  World  War,  Les  Poilus.  But  this  chron- 
icler's  admiration  stopped  with  the  la^t  named 
book,  if  exception  be  made  of  one  splendid 
passage  in  the  T^apoleon.  It  was  with  his 
biographies.  La  Fayette,  ?{apoleon,  Don  Juan, 
etc.,  diat  Deltcil,  under  the  corrupting  lure 
of  the  American  market,  began  to  go  gaga.  He 
has  since  given  every  evidence  of  petering  out 
entirely;  and  we  should  accordingly  be  grate* 
fill  to  M.  Grasset  for  having  saved  for  us,  as 
he  here  has  done,  the  “real  Deltcil,”  the  one 
who  will  la^ — Delteil,  the  peasant  poet,  the 
poet  (in  prose)  of  country  life. — For  who  like 
Delteil  can  depidt,  as  he  has  done  in  his  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  the  rich  smell  of  loam  and  all  the  good 
earthy  life-giving  odors  that  come  from  a 
barnyard? 

This  is  not  a  poetry  that  is  precisely  at¬ 
tuned  to  this  age;  but  it  is  one  that  is  likely 
to  survive  in  the  long  run.  All  the  poetry  of 
mobilization,  for  example,  that  we  find  in 
Les  Poilus — all  this  leaves  us  cold,  now  that 
we  know  what  modem  warfare  is,  and  what 
the  War  was  about.  This  is  nothing  other 
than  “falling  for  the  bunk.”  But  the  average 
peasant  does  fall  for  the  bunk.  And  Delteil, 
whose  brogue  when  he  fir^  came  up  to  Paris 
was  so  thick  you  could  have  sliced  it  with 
a  knife — Delteil  is  fir^t  and  always  the  peasant; 
and  he  happens  in  addition  to  be  a  poet,  when 
he  has  the  courage  and  the  good  sense  to  re¬ 
main  himself  A  poet,  it  may  be,  whose  work 
is  done,  but  who  has  given  us  a  sheaf  of  pages 
incomparable  in  kind. — Samuel  Putnam.  New 
York  City. 

•  Alfred  Lombard.  Flaubert  et  Saint  An' 
toine.  Paris.  Vidtor  Attinger.  1934. — 
The  redtor  of  the  University  of  Neuchatel 
follows  the  evolution  of  Flaubert’s  Tentation 
de  Saint  Antoine  from  its  inception  to  its  final 
form.  He  attempts  to  explain  the  creation  of 
St.  Anthony  by  Flaubert  fir^  through  the 
author’s  romantic  temperament,  which  caused 
him  to  behold  Satanic  visions  even  in  his 
youth,  then  through  an  arti^ic  suggeAion,  and 
finally  through  the  intere^  in  hi^ory  and 
philosophy  prevalent  in  the  days  of  his  ma¬ 
turity.  What  was  firA  to  Flaubert  an  adoles¬ 
cent  dream  and  later  a  vision  inspired  by  the 


“diableries”  of  the  Flemish  ma^rs,  finally 
took  the  form  of  a  resurredlion  of  the  Alexan¬ 
dria  of  the  fourth  century,  the  period  of  the 
decline  of  classical  civilization.  Flaubert’s 
particular  penchant  for  that  period  of  the 
world’s  hi^ory  is  explained  by  the  special 
intere^  shown  by  his  contemporaries  in 
decadent  civilizations  and  religions.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  three  versions  of  the  Tentation 
de  Saint  Antoine  shows  how  the  fanta^ic 
element,  during  the  Parnassian  period,  was 
gradually  reduced  and  replaced  by  philosoph¬ 
ical  ideas. 

In  the  la^  chapter,  the  author  passes  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  various  pieftorial  and  theatrical 
works  which  attempted  to  interpret  Flaubert’s 
poem,  and  finds  that  no  painting  or  play  has 
so  far  succeeded  in  rendering  faithfully  the 
profound  psychological  and  philosophical 
meaning  of  Flaubert’s  great  work. 

The  present  reviewer  is,  on  a  few  points, 
not  fully  in  accord  with  the  author  of  this 
book.  He  does  not  think  that  the  persistence 
of  paganism  is  especially  manifest  in  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  Flemish  masters.  As  a  matter  of 
fadt,  the  medieval  pidtorial  and  sculptural 
representations  of  the  Devil  were  already 
derived  from  the  fabled  gods  of  antiquity. 
The  author  is  also  not  wholly  corredt  in 
Stating  that  the  employment  of  the  fiintaStic 
element  by  the  Romantics,  in  contra^  to  that 
by  the  Flemish  painters,  was  logical  rather 
than  pathological.  It  has  been  said  that  every 
writer  has  a  mental  twi^,  and  certainly 
many,  if  not  moSt,  of  the  writers  of  the 
Romantic  period  did  not  possess  perfedt  men¬ 
tal  equilibrium.  The  author  credits  Flaubert 
with  the  creation  of  a  realistic  merveilleux 
for  the  reason  that  he  attempts  to  explain 
the  fantastic  visions  of  St.  Anthony  as  the 
hallucinations  of  a  delirious  monk  of  the 
fourth  century.  But  Gautier,  in  his  essay  on 
Hoffmann,  already  pointed  out  the  fadt  that 
the  German  succeeded  in  making  the  super¬ 
natural  elements  in  his  Stories  appear  natu¬ 
ral  by  putting  the  narrator  into  an  ab¬ 
normal  psychic  condition. — Maximilian  Rud' 
win.  New  York  City. 

•  Pierre  Villey.  Montaigne.  Maitres  des 
Litteratures.  Paris.  Rieder.  104  pages. 
60  plates.  20  francs. — M.  Villey  has  con¬ 
densed  his  vast  erudition  in  this  small  volume 
with  breath-taking  success.  The  rapid  reader 
can  peruse  it  in  an  hour;  scholars  will  admire 
the  critic’s  art  and  acumen  on  every  page.  By 
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brief  quotations  in  modernised  spelling  and 
judicious  commentary,  the  essence  of  Mon' 
taigne's  personality  and  thought  is  oflFered 
in  vivid  flashes.  This  compactness  allows  us 
to  follow,  in  its  broad  outlines,  the  rapid 
evolution  of  the  maAer  without  losing  count 
of  his  ^ps,  and  the  whole  portrait  gains 
in  precision.  Those  who  already  know  the 
Essays,  or  who  have  read  a  more  detailed  ^udy, 
like  that  of  Lanson,  will  find  here  the  be^  of  a 
beloved  author;  novices  may  derive  less  en' 
joyment  and  profit  from  a  work  perhaps  too 
concentrated  for  a  fir^  introduction.  The 
plates  will  be  a  delight  to  all,  beside  serving, 
in  the  nobler  sense,  as  illu^ration  of  the  text. 
— Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Aragon  Hourra  VOural.  Paris.  Denoel 

et  Steele.  1934. — Twenty-six  poems  in 

free  verse,  the  work  of  the  foremo^  revolu' 
tionary  poet  of  France.  The  book  is  dedicated 
to  eight  Communis  who  were  killed  in  the 
Greets  of  Paris  during  the  enormous  working- 
class  demon^rations  again^  Fascism,  on  the 
9th  and  12th  of  February.  It  is  propaganda, 
— and  it  is  excellent  poetry. — Paul  C.  Snod' 
gress.  New  York  City. 

•  Pierre  dc  Ronsard.  Sonnets  pour  Helene. 

New  York.  Macmillan.  1934.  $2.50. — 

The  text  of  141  of  the  142  sonnets,  with 
translations  by  Mr.  Humbert  Wolfe.  It 
seems  to  be  the  fir^  complete  (Number  6, 
Book  2,  is  omitted,  being  an  anagram)  Eng¬ 
lish  version,  and  it  is  probably  the  only  handy 
one-volume  collection  of  these  poems  in  the 
French  text. 

Ronsard  has  been  almo^  as  much  neglected 
at  home  as  abroad.  Since  1630  there  have  been 
two  editions  of  his  collected  works!  Mr. 
Wolfe  argues,  in  a  charming  and  convincing 
Preface,  that  Ronsard  is  one  of  the  very 
greater  of  poets.  Recalling  that  the  Pleiad 
are  the  Elizabethans  of  France,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  compare  the  Sonnets  with  those 
of  Shakespeare.  His  own  translations  may 
be  compared  only  with  the  bc^  that  have  been 
made. — Paul  C.  Snodgress.  New  York  City. 

•  Jacques  de  Lacretelle.  Les  Aveux  etudies. 

Paris.  Gallinaard.  1934.  224  pages  15 

francs. — A  collection  of  twenty-two  short, 
extremely  personal  essays,  all  of  them  written 
between  1923  and  1933  They  treat  of  a 
wide  range  of  subjects — portraits  of  men  of 
letters,  notes  on  books — including  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own, — travels,  and  purely  personal 


amusements  and  opinions.  The  ^yle  is  in¬ 
formal  and  rather  pleasantly  digressive. — 
Olive  Hawes.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Pierre  Albert-Birot.  Remy  Floche,  ern- 
ploye.  Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1934. — 

This  diary  of  a  secretary  is  not  without 
humor  and  whimsicality,  supplied  of  course 
by  the  author,  for  Remy  is  the  petit  bourgeois 
incarnate.  Nothing  extraordinary  happens  to 
him  or  passes  through  his  imagination,  and  he 
is  over  proud  of  making  his  book  out  of 
nothing,  as  Lope  de  Vega  and  Voiture  some¬ 
times  wrote  sonnets  or  rondeaux  on  a  wager. 
Of  course  M.  Birot  is  poking  fiin  at  contem¬ 
poraries,  but  let  us  drop  him  a  hint  that  such 
a  method  risks  monotony  in  a  full  length 
novel.  Doubtless  the  “soul”  of  the  employe 
is  skillfully  analyzed,  yet  we  think  too  often  of 
Victor  Hugo’s  sally:  “II  n’y  a  jamais  eu  qu’un 
seul  realise.  .  .  et  il  en  eA  mort,  lui  et  son 
oeuvre.”  Which,  being  interpreted,  means 
that  even  in  a  democracy  we  may  ask  significant 
criticism  of  life  from  those  who  pretend  to 
hold  our  attention.  “Boobs”  will  never  do  as 
protagoni^  — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

•  Francis  Carco.  Paname.  Paris.  Les  Mi- 
tions  de  France.  1934  15  francs. — Read¬ 
ing  M.  Carco’s  late^  brisk  tale  of  the  Parisian 
underworld  one  is  *ruck  by  the  resemblance 
between  much  of  his  work  and  that  of 
Dashiell  Hammett,  America’s  able^  delineator 
of  “hard-boiled”  characters.  Carco’s  novel 
lacks  the  glitter  of  Hammett’s  (the  result  of 
long  and  patient  polishing)  and  his  charac^rs 
do  not  have  the  subtle  shadings  of  light  and 
shadow,  of  commonplaceness  and  depravity 
that  the  American’s  have.  His  manipulation  of 
incident,  however,  and  his  use  of  up-to-the- 
minute  slang  are  comparable.  Paname  is  not 
another  Thin  Man,  but  it  it  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  many  admirers  of  the  latter. 
It  is  a  great  improvement,  to  the  reviewer’s 
ta^,  over  the  melodrama-filled  L'Ombre. — 
T.  D. 

•  Jacques  Chardonne.  Les  Deitinees  senti' 
mentales:l,La  Femme  de  Jean  Bamery. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  322  pagM.  15  francs. — 
Jacques  Chardonne,  with  L' Epithalame,  Eva, 
and  Claire  as  his  chief  successes,  has  inevitably 
been  tagged  with  a  desenptive  phrase,  as  is 
common  to  mo^  major  noveli^.  Ju^  as 
Prou^  was  the  novelist  of  the  “unconscious,” 
Chardonne  is  the  noveliA  of  the  “couple  hu- 
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main.”  This  entirely  accurate  phrase,  how- 
ever,  ^tes  only  one  aspecft  of  the  essence 
of  Chardonne’s  work.  In  Les  Deftinees  senti' 
mentalcs  (of  which  the  third  and  6nal  unit  is 
Aill  to  be  published),  Chardonne  reveals 
again  his  preoccupation  with  the  search  for 
perfedion.  Realizing  that  perfedtion  comes 
from  the  resolution  into  one-ness  of  opposite 
wills  and  Presses  in  life,  he  uses  the  “human 
couple”  to  embody  this  eternal  duality  of 
conflidt  in  which  love  is  the  agent  that  secures 
unity.  But  love  to  Chardonne  is  a  ^te  almo^ 
approximating  that  ^ate  once  designated  as  of 
the  “soul.”  Herein  lies  Chardonne's  great 
attainment.  Almo^  alone  of  noveli^s  today,  he 
is  giving  the  world  a  new  definition  of  love, 
a  definition  that  is  the  result  of  his  scrupulous 
thought,  at  once  rational  and  intuitive.  In 
addition,  Chardonne  is  a  ma^er  at  creating 
charadlers  who  convey  to  the  reader  an  un* 
deniable  illusion  of  adtuality.  It  is  not  im' 
probable  that  he  will  ultimately,  though 
tardily,  be  recognized  the  world  over  for  his 
truly  Racinian  excellence  and  worth. — J.  Lon 
Tingle.  Southern  Methodic  University. 

•  CaAon  Cherau.  Sa  Deftinee.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1934.  15  francs. — Barettier,  a 
young  army  officer,  has  a  passion  for  gambling. 
During  a  disoute  arising  from  his  gambling 
debts,  he  kills,  in  self  defense,  the  husband 
of  his  mi^ess.  He  is  sent  to  New  Caledonia 
for  ten  years.  He  escapes  with  the  identifica* 
tion  papers  of  Gentien,  a  prison  inspedtor  who 
died  three  years  before.  Reaching  Cairo,  he 
works  as  a  civil  engineer,  becomes  rich, 
respedted.  His  passion  for  gambling  seizes  him 
again;  he  disappears,  leaving  behind  love  and 
wealth.  At  Tunis  he  enli^s  in  the  Foreign 
Legion  under  the  name  of  Prasnitz.  After  an 
encounter  during  which  he  is  wounded  and 
terribly  disfigured,  he  exchanges  indentifica' 
tion  tags  wi^  his  dying  comrade,  Eberfeld, 
at  the  latter’s  requeA.  As  Eberfeld,  he 
enli^  in  1914,  marries,  is  cited  often  for 
bravery,  promoted  rapidly.  After  the  war, 
being  the  only  Eberfeld  survivor,  he  inherits 
the  eAate  of  his  dead  comrade.  After  much 
hesitation  he  accepts  it  for  the  sake  of  his 
son  who  will  carry  on  the  Eberfeld  name. 

The  adventurous  life  of  this  Cornelian  hero 
seems  too  prodigious  to  be  real,  but  in  a  fore- 
word  the  author  assures  us  that  it  is  all  true. — 
Lam  P.  Irvin.  Miami  University. 

•  M.  Cholokov.  Terres  defrichees.  Traduit 
du  russe  par  Aline  Orane  et  Georges 
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Roux.  Paris,  ^itions  Sociales  Internationales. 
1933. 15  francs. — The  theme  of  M.  Cholokov’s 
moving  and  dramatic  itory  is  one  of  the  mo^ 
significant  and  important  of  the  recent  deveh 
opments  in  Russia  under  the  Piatiletka — the 
mechanization  and  the  colledlivization  of 
agriculture.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  Cossack 
village  in  the  region  of  the  Don,  and  the  year 
is  1930 — perhaps  the  critical  period  of 
agriculture  in  the  Five  Year  Plan,  when 
Stalin  complained  and  warned  concerning 
“a  certain  dizziness  from  success.”  Here  is 
the  druggie  of  kulak  and  the  Soviet  (jovem- 
ment,  the  attempt  to  liquidate  individuali^ic 
agriculture  and  to  sub^itute  for  it  modem 
machinery  and  the  collective  farm — the 
kolkhoz.  M.  Cholokov  has  told  the  tory  and 
painted  the  picture  with  the  hand  of  a  mater. 
He  has  caught  the  human  element  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  in  what  may  well  become  one  of  the 
significant  works  of  fiction  prcxluced  thus  far 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Here  the  reader  will  find 
not  tatitics  or  graphs  of  success  or  failure, 
but  life  itself. — Harry  Howard.  Miami 

University. 

•  Andre  Corthis.  Le  printemps  sous  Vorage. 

Paris.  Fayard.  1934.  248  pages.  12  francs. 

- A  triking  adaptation  of  part  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  Hamlet  to  the  form  of  a  psychological 
novel.  The  protagonit  is  full  of  father- wor¬ 
ship  and  indecision,  and  as  ruthless  in  love 
as  was  the  Dane  The  parallels  do  not  end 
there.  We  are  spared  a  quantity  of  bloodshed, 
but  there  is  till  enough  of  the  terrible  to  keep 
us  awake.  The  author  concludes  her  tory 
rather  ccxjlly,  too  quietly  in  faeft  after  such  a 
tempet  under  the  brazen,  immobile  sky  of  the 
Midi.  The  lat  few  pages  hint  at  another  tory 
which  mot  writers  would  have  felt  compelled 
to  develop  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  The 
charaefters  are  dramatically  presented,  tep  by 
tep,  and  a  mytery  is  unfolded  whieffi  accu¬ 
mulates  force  for  the  one  big  scene  in  the  b(X)k. 
It  is  not  an  ordinary  novel. — Powell  Boyd. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Pierre  Croidys.  Mon  Ami  le  Fils  du  Ciel. 

198  pages. — Marc  Le  Guillerme.  Femmes 

Voilees.  187  pages. — Paris.  Fasquelle.  1934. 
12  francs  each. — These  two  tories  sugget 
that  European  women  have  become  so 
emancipated  as  to  lose  interet  in  the  eyes 
of  romancers.  If  the  setting  of  Mon  Ami  le 
Fils  du  Ciel  were  in  the  wetem  hemisphere, 
we  should  brand  it  unhesitatingly  as  a  sen¬ 
timental  melcxlrama.  But  in  revolutionary 
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China — such  is  the  magic  of  di^nce — it  may 
claim  to  be  an  idyll  crammed  with  adtion. 
It  is  announced  as  “un  roman  amusant  et 
mouvemente,  vivant  reflet  des  mentalites 
et  des  moeurs  chinoises."  Thanks  to  its 
vivacious  ^yle,  it  will  serve  admirably  to 
while  away  an  evening;  as  to  its  ethnological 
profundity,  the  reviewer  is  in  grave  doubt. 
At  times  he  imagined  it  a  clever  take-off  on 
exotic  fidtion.  Neither  Oiseau  Bleu  nor  her 
European  lover  are  convincingly  real  to 
prosaic  We^em  eyes. — Femmes  Voilees  trikes 
a  very  different  note.  The  scene  is  in  Syrian 
harems  which  have  come  into  superficial  con- 
tadt  with  French  manners.  Yet  it  is  the 
naivete  of  the  heroine  which  diredts  her 
de^iny  and  attradts  the  author.  Above  the 
veneer  of  Occidental  sophi^ication  is  the  un- 
dying  Mohammedan  law  which  works  in 
tragic  secret.  The  novel  is  well  con^trudted: 
a  gruesome  prologue  caAs  its  shadow  over  the 
hey-day  of  the  lovers,  and  the  epilogue  is 
tinged  with  irony. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  Eugene  Dabit.  Un  me  rt  tout  neuf.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1934.  15  francs. — Are  many 

of  the  fidtional  themes  usually  regarded  as 
repulsive  so  considered  because  of  the  in¬ 
herent  qualities  of  the  subjedt  or  because  of 
lack  of  skill  in  the  treatment? 

A  perusal  of  M.  Dabit's  late^  novel  in¬ 
clines  one  to  the  latter  opinion.  A  middle- 
aged  common-place  bachelor  dies  in  the  bed 
of  his  mi^ress.  Three  days  later  he  is  buried. 
The  novel  begins  with  one  event  and  ends 
with  the  other. 

Between  the  firA  page  and  the  la^  are 
recounted  simply,  objedtively  the  adtions  and 
thoughts  (expressed  and  unexpressed)  of  his 
relatives  as  they  go  through  the  ritual  pre¬ 
scribed  by  convention  for  bereavement.  With 
Balzacian  skill  M.  Dabit  has  laid  bare  the  petty 
jealousies,  the  egotism,  the  little  hidden 
foibles  that  prove  Wronger  than  the  genuine 
grief  which  each  one  feels.  The  re^raint  used 
in  the  telling  has  kept  death  itself  from  being 
ugly;  it  is  far  more  beautiful,  in  fadt,  than 
the  sight  of  the  living  searching  for  the  dead 
man’s  stickpin. — T.  D. 

•  Bertrand  Defos.  La  corde  raide.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1934.  15  francs. — A 

skillful  charadter  ^tudy  of  a  young  man  at  odds 
with  life  because  of  a  bar  sini^er  on  his 
family  escutcheon.  Continual  concentration 
upon  self  makes  him  bitter  and  too  snobbish 


to  take  what  happiness  is  within  his  reach. 
The  prologue  seems  unnecessarily  incoherent, 
with  swift  flashbacks  into  the  pa^t,  pages  of 
an  Englishman’s  English  as  interpreted  by  a 
Frenchman,  and  an  attempted  synchroniza¬ 
tion  of  thoughts  and  speech  in  parallel  columns. 
TTie  opening  chapters  successfully  negotiated, 
the  reader  is  carried  on  without  pause  to  the 
tragic  and  inevitable  conclusion  in  the  waters 
of  the  Caribbean. — T.  D. 

•  Jean  Desthieux.  Le  Bossu  merveilleux. 

Paris.  Excelsior.  1934.  12  francs. — Were 

He  to  appear  after  two  thousand  years,  how 
would  He  be  received?  Some  would  scoff, 
others  would  greet  Him  with  doubt  and  in- 
vedtives,  but  some  would  believe,  and  all 
would  be  my  rifled.  Time  alone  would  make  of 
Him  a  Chri^  whose  miracles  would  be 
chronicled  for  the  ages.  This  is  the  theme  of 
De^hieux’s  Grange,  fascinating  ^ory  with  its 
evangeli^ic  scenes  and  its  obscene  language. 
An  utterly  impossible  tale;  yet  why  do  you 
doubt,  you  who  daily  invoke  His  name?  The 
Eternal  Que^ion  of  the  supernatural  is  left 
unanswered,  and  you  may  interpret  as  you 
choose  this  repulsive  miraculous  Hunchback. 
— Maria  Boudreaux.  Sweet  Briar  College. 

•  Jean  Dorsenne.  Sous  le  soleil  des  bonzes. 

Paris.  Emile-Paul.  1934.  222  pages.  12 

francs. — A  French  physician  in  Indo-China 
finds  himself  confronted  by  a  mystery  and 
sets  to  work  to  solve  it.  The  recon^trudlion 
of  the  life  of  the  man  found  dead  under  a 
mango-tree  reveals  the  sudden  change  of 
heart  of  a  hard  boiled,  unscrupulous  trader 
and  the  sacrifice  through  which  he  learned 
the  meaning  of  life  and  death.  There  are  some 
speculations  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
Buddhism  and  Chri^ianity,  references  to 
native  superstitions:  and  a  great  many  touches 
of  local  color. — Olii>e  Hawes.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Julia  Frezin.  Le  Viatique.  Bruxelles.  Les  E- 

ditions  de  Belgique.  1934.  203  pages.  15 

Belgian  francs. — “Dany  cherchait  dans  sa  me- 
moire  de  grands  exemples  a  suivre.  Elle  n’en 
trouvait  aucun  s’applicant  a  son  cas.  .  .”  The 
author  was  doubtless  thinking,  as  she  wrote 
these  words,  of  the  plot  of  her  tory,  which  is 
simplicity  itself,  but  as  impressive  as  original. 
Static  drama  no  doubt,  for  there  is  little  ex¬ 
ternal  adtion.  But  what  retraint  and  what 
subtle  analyses  of  crises  in  the  lives  of  an 
elderly  husband  condemned  to  a  lingering 
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death  and  of  a  devoted  young  wife!  Mme 
Frean  has  combined  the  art  of  Racine  in  Bhc' 
nice  with  Corneille's  cult  of  the  will,  though 
shorn  of  heroics.  A  situation  vividly  contem* 
porary  by  its  boldness  and  defiance  of  conven¬ 
tion  is  handled  with  a  delicacy  which  belongs 
to  an  art  antedating  the  mania  of  the  reali^s 
to  leave  nothing  unsaid.  The  sombre  tone  is 
h'ghtened  by  the  picturesque  speech  and  figure 
of  an  aged  aunt  who  incidentally  adds  a  touch 
of  candid  symbolism.  Thus  the  novel  gives  the 
impression  of  timelessness  and  brings  joy  to 
the  analy^  of  contemporary  letters,  all  but 
submerged  in  the  flood  of  ephemeral  fiction. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Paul  Morand.  France  la  Doulce.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1934.  218  pages.  12  francs. — 

The  fete  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  at  the  hands 
of  ten  adventurers,  who  druggie  through  the 
mo^  laughable  experiences  to  make  a  super- 
produCtion  film  of  it  for  the  American  trade, 
is  amusingly  and  swiftly  told.  It  is  a  movie 
type  of  ^tory  depending  upon  ^ock  characters, 
trick  situations  and  word-play  for  frothy  hu¬ 
mor.  The  Ayle  is  brisk  and  the  dialogue  is 
skillfully  pointed  for  laughs.  The  relationships 
of  the  principal  characters  recalls  the  Potash- 
Perlmutter  stories.  Its  broad  comedy  winds 
along  to  a  delightfully  satiric  close  through 
a  book  which  although  aimless  is  certainly 
not  dull. — Powell  Boyd.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Jacques  Muret.  Le  Capitaine  Miews. 

Paris.  Au  Sans  Pareil.  1934.  252  pages. 

12  firancs. — The  sudden  arrival  of  a  Granger 
in  the  mid^  of  the  white  sodety  of  a  small 
mid-Pacific  island  excites  the  curiosity  and 
the  ire  of  the  down-at-heels  colonic.  The 
newcomer  brandishes  and  uses  two  big  six- 
guns,  throws  a  dirk  with  accuracy,  be^ts  the 
bully  in  rough  and  tumble,  cows  the  natives, 
and  seduces  the  white  men's  wives.  He  keeps 
his  secrets  well.  But  on  page  84  in  hts  cups 
and  about  to  be  “taken  for  a  ride”  by  thugs 
from  Soviet-land,  he  tells  his  life  Aory. 

The  captain  is  a  devoye.  After  leaving  the 
Foreign  Legion,  his  career  embraced  smug- 
gh'ng;  bootlegging;  pandering;  and  running 
arms  into  China.  Both  Captain  Miews  and  his 
philosophy — he  takes  every  opportunity  to 
rationalize — are  shoddy  material.  The  ronuin 
imitates  the  Conrad  type,  but  lacks  the  re¬ 
deeming  features  of  its  model. — I.  W.  Broc}{. 
Emory  University. 


•  Les  oeuvres  libres.  Octobre,  1934.  Paris. 

Artheme  Fayard.  7  francs. — This  month¬ 
ly  collection  of  fair-to-good  inedit  at  some¬ 
thing  hke  half  the  usual  price  has  reached 
Number  160,  and  seems  to  be  going  Arong. 
There  is  at  lea^  one  fir^-rate  name  in  almo^ 
every  number — Edmond  Jaloux  in  154,  Pierre 
Mille  in  155,  Claude  Ferval  in  156,  Rene 
Maran  in  159 — and  this  time  the  feature  is 
Tol^oi's  play  Famille  corrompue.  This  satire 
at  the  expense  of  the  “emancipated”  Russian 
younger  generation  of  1862  failed  to  find  a 
producer,  and  did  not  appear  in  print  in  Rus¬ 
sian  till  1928. — In  this  issue,  also,  Lorenzo  Di 
Bradi  {Enfance  et  Jeunesse  de  Bonaparte)  warm¬ 
ly  defends  a  much-criticized  fellow-country¬ 
man. — H.  K.  B. 

•  A.  de  Pourvourville.  Pacifique  39.  Paris. 

Baudiniere.  350  pages.  12  francs. — The 

Great  War  of  two  decades  ago  was  a  bunted 
manoeuvre  of  small  consequence  in  comparison 
with  that  ^upendous  cataclysm  of  1939  here 
progno^icated.  Some  of  the  main  issues  are: 
racial  equality;  world  suicide;  independence 
of  minor  peoples;  Oriental  supremacy;  inter- 
and  intra-  continental  boundaries;  and  a  shift 
of  world  interest  to  Asia.  Some  of  the  high 
spots  are:  the  Japanese  naval  victory  over  the 
United  States  Fleet;  the  world  council  rec¬ 
ognition  of  France  as  savior  of  the  world, 
and  Germany's  pe^-rain  for  racial  de^ruc- 
tion. 

Several  details  could  have  been  omitted, 
the  whole  ^ry  savors  of  propaganda  and  the 
Franco-centric  ^ress  is  overemphasized,  yet 
this  book  of  fanta^ically  precise  predictions, 
this  nightmare  of  Oriental  intrigue  and  puz¬ 
zling  names  does  not  lack  a  certain  plausi¬ 
bility  which  is  disquieting. — Streeter  Stuart. 
El  Reno,  Oklahoma. 

•  A.  t'Ser^evens.  Ceux  de  Provence.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1934.  229  pages.  12  francs. — 

A  Provencal  village  provides  the  back¬ 
ground  for  this  group  of  brief  stories  and 
sketches.  The  mood  varies  from  the  gay  to 
the  serious;  the  subjects  are  incidents  in  the 
hves  of  the  peasants,  their  cu^oms  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  their  traditions.  Without  being 
unduly  sentimental  about  them,  the  author 
manife^ly  enjoys  every  detail  of  his  inter¬ 
course  with  them,  even  to  their  amusing 
variations  on  the  pronunciation  of  his  name. — 
Olive  Hawes.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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•  Vidloria  Wolf.  Jeune  fille,  ou  vas'tu?  Pa' 
ris.  Albin  Michel.  1934.  318  pages.  15 
francs. — An  item  in  the  new  series,  Collaflion 
des  maitres  de  la  Utter ature  etranghre.  It  is  the 
^ory  of  a  young  German  girl  who  goes  to 
Munich  to  complete  her  Judies.  A  serious 
novel  in  which  all  that  goes  into  the  makeup 
of  a  young  German  ^udent  is  fully  detailed — 
sex,  love  and  marriage  que^ions,  social  and 
economic  problems  and  attitudes,  trends  in 


letters  and  the  arts,  in  a  word  almo^  all  the 
problems  of  life  and  death  itself.  After  all  the 
romance  and  tragedy  of  the  ^ory  we  are  told 
in  the  end  that;  “Life  does  not  admit  of 
temporizing.  One  mu^  have  heart  and  take 
a  part  in  it.  Far  off  one  sees  only  shades  with' 
out  hope.  And  then  in  the  di^ance  emerges 
a  faint  light.  .  .  — Harry  7^.  Howard. 
Miami  University. 
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•  Kurt  Bauerhor^.  Bibliographie  der  Stoff- 
und  Motivgeschichte  der  deutschen  Lite- 
ratur.  Berlin.  Walter  de  Gruyter.  1932.  134 
pages.  8  marks. — This  bibliography  on  the 
materials  and  motifs  in  German  literature 
li^  over  two  thousand  titles  of  critical 
works  in  the  held  covered.  Inhabitants  of  the 
human  and  extra'human  realm,  plants,  ani' 
mals,  political  events,  geographical  divisions, 
human  professions  and  passions,  political  and 
social  movements  and  organizations,  days 
of  the  week  and  seasons  of  the  year,  everything 
in  the  hi^ry  of  mankind  which  has  served  as 
material  for  literary  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
German  writers  will  be  found  within  the 
covers  of  this  book.  In  addition,  a  great 
part  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  the  continua' 
tion  in  Germany  of  the  world's  literary  Dias' 
terpieces.  A  final  chapter  contains  material 
which  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  classifies' 
tion.  The  supplement  adds  a  few  items  puli' 
lished  after  the  completion  of  the  book.  The 
alphabetical  li^  of  authors  and  subjects  con' 
tribute  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  book 
as  a  work  of  reference. 

It  would  be  ingracious  to  find  flaws  in  this 
bibliography.  The  research  ^dent  should 


always  feel  indebted  for  any  bibliographical 
aid  offered  him.  Whoever  has  occasion  to  con' 
suit  this  bibliography,  will  feel  deeply  in' 
debted  to  its  compiler. — Maximilian  Rudwin. 
New  York  City. 

•  Paul  Ladewig.  Politilj  der  Bucherei.  Fine 
Grundlegung  ihrer  Au/gaben  im  Kultut' 
leben  der  Gegenwart,  zugleich  ein  Handbuch 
fur  den  Fachunterricht.  Third  edition.  Leipzig. 
Alfred  Lorentz.  1934.  491  pages.  12  marks. — 
When  the  fir^  edition  of  this  book  appeared, 
in  1912,  it  created  not  a  little  ^tir  because  of 
the  author’s  unconventional  views  on  issues 
sacred  to  the  traditions  of  European  librari' 
anship.  Although  something  of  a  philosopher 
and  theori^,  Ladewig  showed  remarkable 
pradtical  foresight  when  he  argued  for  a 
sharper  di^indlion  between  clerical  and 
professional  library  workers,  greater  educa' 
tional  opportunities  for  employes  and  the 
probable  superiority  of  the  “tower”  book 
^ck.  Even  in  this  country,  which  is  generally 
considered  the  leader  in  the  library  field,  the 
first  two  of  these  arc  but  ju^  beginning  to 
receive  the  serious  attention  they  deserve; 
the  new  tower  ^acks  at  Yale,  RocheAer,  Fisk 
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and  elsewhere  bear  witness  to  Ladewig's 
farsightedness. 

The  present  edition,  likewise,  is  a  com' 
bination  of  the  philosophical  (as  in  the  dis' 
cussions  of  library  aims)  and  the  practical,  and 
is  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  vade  mecum  for 
the  student  of  librarianship  as  well  as  an  aid 
and  ^imulus  to  his  elders.  The  pradtical  chap' 
ters,  such  as  those  on  circulation  work,  cata' 
logs,  library  law  and  so  on,  though  frequently 
sugge^ive,  will  not,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion, 
be  either  as  intere^ing  or  as  useful  to  mo^ 
American  hbrarians  as  w-ill  the  more  philo' 
sophical  discussions  which  appear  throughout 
the  work.*  American  librarianship  has  been 
too  little  concerned  with  philosophical  bases 
and  functions;  Dr.  Lade  wig  has  given  us  con' 
siderable  food  for  thought  along  this  line.  The 
^tement,  for  example,  that  no  educational 
in^itution  can  fuiidtion  with  complete  effec' 
tiveness  without  the  cooperation  of  the  public 
library,  supports  one  side  of  a  que^ion  which 
is  claiming  the  consideration  of  American 
hbrarians. 

Ladewig  is  a  great  admirer  and  advocate 
of  American  library  methods;  so  much  so, 
in  fadt  that  he  has  occasionally  let  his  en' 
thusiasm  for  our  techniques  and  pradtical 
accomplishments  obscure  our  faults  and  omis' 
sions.  It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  a  book  which 
is,  on  the  whole,  so  sound  and  useful  and 
which  so  frequently  points  to  American  prac' 
tice,  should  be  so  full  of  precisely  the  type  of 
error  which  will  disturb  the  American  reader. 
Mo^  of  the  errors  are  genuinely  unimportant, 
however,  and  do  not  in  the  lea^  impair  the 
real  value  of  the  work,  which  hbrarians  and 
others  intere^ed  in  libraries  should  6nd  well 
worth  reading. — J.  Periam  Danton.  Univep 
sity  of  Chicago. 

•  Franz  Xaver  Graf  Zedwitz.  Vogell^inder 
der  Wai}{ariffe.  Berlin.  Scherl.  1933. 
4.50  marks. — Great  Black'Backed  Gulls,  Kit' 
tiwakes,  Oy^ter'catchers  and  Tum^ones, 
gorgeous  Sheld  Ducks,  Scoters  and  motherly 
Eider  Ducks — all  these  with  their  eggs  and 
babies  are  shown  to  us  in  the  fine  pidtures 
and  vivid  text  of  this  fescinating  book.  It  is 
the  record  of  a  summer  spent  by  Graf  Zedwitz 
and  his  wife  ^udying  in  a  bird  preserve  of 
the  University  of  Dorpat  on  some  rocky  reefs 


*  (But  there  are  exceptions,  as,  for  example, 
the  valuable  discussion  of  inter'library  lend' 
ing.) 
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near  the  Island  of  Osel  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  The 
author  is  a  keen  observer  and  sympathetic 
interpreter  of  the  rich  life  in  this  bird  paradise, 
and  his  photographs  are  superb. — Margaret 
M.  ?{ice.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

•  Gert  Heinz  Fischer.  Ausdnu:l(  und  Per' 

sonlichl^eit.  Studien  zur  Theorie  und  Ge' 

schichte  der  Ausdruckspsychologie.  Leipzig. 
Barth.  1934.  134  pages.  7-^  marks. — A  con' 
tribution  to  the  theory  and  hi^ory  of  the 
psychology  of  self-expression.  The  relation 
betw’een  physical  expression  and  personality 
is  an  old  problem.  Only  recently  has  it  been 
adequately  ^udied  experimentally,  as  for 
example,  in  the  works  of  Ludwig  Klages  and 
his  associates.  In  the  present  work  positivism 
and  idealism  are  discarded  and  the  impassible 
barrier  between  mind  and  body  eredted  by 
earh'er  thinkers  is  removed.  Expression  is 
treated  as  a  phenomenon  and  a  function. 
Since  expression  is  the  mo^  significant  fadt 
in  human  intercourse  this  treatise  lays  fresh 
bases  for  all  sociological  Judies.  The  analysis 
of  fadls  is  mo^  thoroughgoing  and  the  hi^ory 
of  theories  is  both  comprehensive  and  illu' 
minating. — H.  L.  Latham.  Charadter  Research 
Service,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

•  Lothar  Frei.  Deutschland  wohin?  Zurich. 

Europa  Verlag.  1934.  3  Swiss  francs. — 

Unlike  many  other  anti'Nazi  books,  this  one 
is  carefully  documented  and  attempts  an 
objedtive  analysis.  The  fir^  part  Judies  the 
development  of  the  la^  years  of  the  republic. 
The  intrigues  of  the  conservative  groups 
around  Hindenburg,  particularly  the  scandals 
concerning  the  agrarian  subsidies  which  in' 
volved  the  president  and  decisively  w'eak' 
ened  his  position,  the  impotence  and  timidity 
of  the  left  parties,  their  mi^kes  and  the  dis' 
cord  among  themselves  are  openly  and  clearly 
analyzed.  The  rise  of  Hitler  is  presented  as 
an  unfortunate  concatenation  of  many  very 
different  fadtors,  the  mo^  influential  of  which 
was  his  Gleichschaltung  through  the  big 
capitali^ic  intere^,  who  saw  in  him  the 
b^  chance  to  preserve  and  fortify  their 
dominance.  The  author  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  workers'  union,  and  shows  a  firm  grasp 
on  fadts  with  a  sane  and  objedtive  judgment. — 
Guilau  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Georg  Bichlmair,  S.  J.  Die  Jesuiten.  Koln. 

Bachem.  1933.  2  and  3.25  marks. — In  six 

Icdtures,  designed  for  those  who  either  oppose 
the  order  or  do  not  know  it,  a  member  of  the 
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Society  of  Jesus  presents  his  case.  He  narrates  lator,  but  what  changes  occur  seem  calculated 


the  life  and  characlter  of  the  founder,  asserting 
that  nobody  can  under^nd  it  who  does  not 
believe  in  miraculous  interference  and  the 
guidance  of  that  life  by  God  himself.  Then  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  spiritual  exercises, 
minimizing  the  extremely  baroque,  that  is  to 
say  brutal  and  emotional  charadter  of  those 
hell'fentasies  as  well  as  of  the  triumphant 
fantasies  of  vidtory  and  compensation.  Then 
he  describes  the  inner  life  of  the  Order  and 
its  hi^orj'.  A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
refutation  of  “Jesuitenfibeln.” — GuSlav  Muel' 
IcT.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  F.  Hausler.  Das  Antlitz  von  Venedig. 
Basel.  Benno  Schwabe.  1932.  253  pages. 

10  Swiss  francs. — Essays  on  various  aspedts 
of  Venetian  hi^ory  and  development  during 
the  thousand  year  exigence  of  the  Venetian 
republic.  From  the  12th  to  the  15th  century 
Venice  was  at  the  height  of  her  power.  The 
conquer  of  Con^ntinople  by  the  Turks  and 
the  discovery  of  America  brought  about  the 
decline  of  her  power  in  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Levant.  Despite  all  of  this  the  republic  laAed 
for  several  centuries  more  until  Napoleon  gave 
it  the  6nal  blow.  Although  a  republic  in  name, 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
Emilies  who  amassed  great  wealth  from  trade, 
on  which  the  republic  was  founded.  Chapters 
on  the  art,  architedture  and  ceremonial  cus¬ 
toms  complete  the  book.  The  author  jumps 
from  one  century  to  another  in  his  descriptions 
and  examples,  so  that  the  reader  is  somewhat 
bewildered. — E.  Trcnkner.  New  York  City. 

•  Konrad  Heiden.  Geschichte  des  }{ational' 
sozialismus.  Berh'n.  Rowohlt.  1932.  His- 

toire  du  T^ational'socialisme.  Traduit  de  Talle- 
mand  par  Armand  Pierhal.  Preface  de  Julien 
Benda.  Paris.  Librairie  Stock.  1934. — It  is 
fortunate  that  Konrad  Heiden  got  this  hi^ory 
of  the  National  Sociali^  movement  into  the 
German  book  trade  before  the  Nazis  came  into 
power.  The  work  is  so  objedtive  and  therefore 
at  times  so  unflattering  to  the  chief  adtors  in 
dramatic  events  of  the  la^  hftcen  years,  that 
publication  in  Germany  would  not  have  been 
permitted  after  January  30,  1933.  After  that 
date  it  might  have  made  its  initial  appearance 
outside  of  the  Reich,  but  in  that  event  readers 
could  have  suspedted  it  of  being  written  by  a 
disgruntled  German  expatriate.  The  French 
translation,  named  above,  brings  the  record 
up  to  the  fall  of  1933  and  shows  considerable 
editing  on  the  part  of  both  author  and  trans- 


to  bring  the  work  closer  to  French  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Certain  details  familiar  to  Germans 
might  be  very  unfuniliar  to  Frenchmen  and 
are  therefore  rightly  omitted. 

Heiden  is  particularly  ma^erfiil  in  the  char- 
adterization  of  Nazi  leaders  and  the  things  for 
which  they  ^nd — (or  Stood,  for  some  of  them 
are  rather  unstable).  His  analysis  of  motives 
and  situations  is  marvelous.  The  logical  rigor 
of  Hitler's  thinking  which  makes  his  so-called 
autobiography  “ein  vorziigliches  Buch.  .  .  .  , 
voll  scharfer  Uberlegungen  und  oft  ausgezeich- 
neter  Formulierungen,”  his  lack  of  poise  and 
will-power,  the  secret  of  his  matchless  oratory, 
his  fanaticism,  indUAry,  zeal,  vanity,  ambi¬ 
tion,  secretiveness,  calculating  spirit,  adapta¬ 
bility — these  and  other  traits  of  an  ordinary¬ 
looking  extraordinary  figure  are  presented  by 
Heiden  with  due  regard  for  the  events  and 
situations  in  which  they  manifeAed  them¬ 
selves.  And  Heiden,  the  newspaper  man,  has 
been  equally  successful  in  getting  the  low- 
down  on  other  Nazi  leaders — Ludendorf,  Go¬ 
ring,  Goebbels,  the  two  Strassers,  Streicher, 
Rosenberg,  Darre,  Heines,  Roehm,  etc.  His 
unbiased  history  of  the  party  sheds  consider¬ 
able  light  on  subsequent  events,  especially  on 
the  bloody  “purging”  of  la^  June  30.  The  ups 
and  downs,  the  shiftings  of  policy  and  of  em¬ 
phasis,  the  vacillations,  confliefts,  ^rength  and 
weaknesses  of  party  leadership  are  recorded 
chronologically  and  dispassionately.  Every¬ 
where  soundness  of  judgment  in  the  appraisal 
of  personalities,  party  groups  and  party 
tendencies. 

In  his  conclusion  to  the  French  edition  the 
author  holds  that  Hitler  knows  better  than 
his  opponents  ju^  what  can  be  expeefted  of 
human  nature.  A  ma^er  of  Hitler’s  cahbre 
will  be  able,  as  the  Soviets  have  been,  to  make 
at  lea^  a  portion  of  his  people  accept  depriva¬ 
tion  and  famine  with  enthusiasm.  Heiden  is 
convinced  that  National  Socialism  will  not 
survive  the  depression,  of  which  it  is  an  au¬ 
thentic  produA.  We  submit  however  that 
Hitler's  survival  is  another  matter.  The  man 
is  so  adaptable  that  the  forced  abandonment 
of  important  points  in  the  party  program  is 
not  a  matter  of  serious  consequence  to  him. 
He  has  abandoned  such  points  in  the  pa^ — 
has  turned  his  back  upon  vehemently  affirmed 
earlier  conviAions,  and  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  will  continue  such  a  policy  in 
the  intere^  of  his  own  national  leadership. — 
W.  A.  W. 
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•  ErnA  Kornemann.  Staaten,  V oilier,  Man' 
ner  aus  der  Geschichte  des  Altertums. 

Leipzig.  Dieterich.  1934.  6  marks. — Professor 
Kornemann,  the  distinguished  Breslau  his- 
torian,  publishes  here  six  ledtures  delivered 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere  during  recent 
years.  The  contrast  of  Polis  and  Urbs  in  the 
6r^  ledture  leads  to  a  discussion  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  in  the  later  Roman  empire;  the  Persian 
influence  on  this  phase  of  Rome’s  history  is 
rightly  emphasized.  A  review  of  recent 
archaeological  researches  makes  especially  use¬ 
ful  the  ledture  on  Attic  synoecism,  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Athens.  In  the  ledture 
on  Alexander,  Kornemann  draws  upon  a 
reconStrudtion  of  the  hi^ry  of  Alexander 
by  Ptolemy  I,  a  work  he  has  been  engaged 
upon  for  some  years;  Ptolemy  is  our  chief 
source  of  information  from  the  Macedonian 
point  of  view.  In  the  biographical  ^udy  of 
Tiberius,  he  presents  a  re-vindication  of  the 
emperor's  tragically  maligned  charadter  and 
his  true  importance  in  Roman  hi^ry;  this  is 
not,  however,  the  first  attempt  to  rescue  the 
name  of  Tiberius  from  the  merciless  con¬ 
demnation  of  Tacitus.  The  sketch  of  the  Roman 
client-states  is  representative  of  the  work  on 
this  subjedt  which  Kornemann  has  been 
encouraging  at  Breslau,  while  the  ledture  on 
the  battle  of  Varus  gives  opportunity  for 
another  topographical  inve^igation  as  well 
as  a  filh'p  to  national  pride.  The  author,  in¬ 
deed,  does  not  forego  the  chance  to  give 
several  ^ong  “Hochs”  for  Hitler. — L.  Robert 
Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  Karl  Bartz.  Der  Grosse  Kardinal.  Berlin. 
Brunnen  Verlag.  415  pages.  4.80  marks. — 

A  well-written,  solid  historical  ^udy  of  the 
absolute  master  of  French  politics  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  States¬ 
man  ^nds  alone  with  his  idea  of  a  centralized 
powerful  State,  backed  only  by  his  king  Louis 
XIII,  against  a  world  of  diflEculties.  Interna¬ 
tionally  France  is  weak,  isolated,  surrounded 
by  the  Spanish-AuStrian  coalition,  internally 
it  is  tom  to  pieces  by  feudal  and  religious 
factions,  independent  States  within  the  State, 
almost  without  finances,  without  military 
power,  without  a  navy.  How  all  these  difli- 
culties  are  slowly  overcome  by  the  weak- 
bodied  but  Strong-minded  minister,  is  told 
accurately.  Step  by  Step.  Richelieu  encourages 
in  Germany  what  he  suppresses  at  home, 
prolongs  the  Thirty  Years  War  for  at  least 
ten  years,  after  having  fought  a  “covered 
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war”  as  long  as  he  was  too  weak.  The  result 
is  the  national  unificaf'on  of  France,  its  ex¬ 
pansion  and  the  dominating  position  which 
its  leader  bequeathes  to  his  successor  Mazarin 
and  Louis  XIV. — GuStav  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Alfred  E.  Hoche.  Jahresringe.  Innenan- 
sicht  eines  Menschenlebens.  Miinchen. 

Lehmann.  1934. 294  pages.  4.50  and  6  marks. — 
The  author  of  this  autobiography  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Frei¬ 
burg.  He  is  professionally  well  prepared  to 
do  this  sort  of  thing.  And  it  is  well  done; 
open-heartedness  and  tadt  are  equally  present. 
The  content  is  intere^ing,  because  it  shows 
a  definite  philosophy  of  life  in  tune  with  a 
definite  ^yle.  Pleasure,  we  learn,  is  the  sole 
aim  and  content  of  life,  and  what  we  call 
culture  is  disguised  vanity.  Hence  his  pes¬ 
simism  and  an  external  form  or  “Haltung,” 
all  of  which  makes  him  a  typical  representative 
of  the  Bourgeois  of  the  Wilhelminian  era. — 
GuStav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  Muller.  Feldmarschall  Fur  St  Wm- 
dischgrdtz.  Revolution  und  Gegenrevo- 

lution  in  Oe^erreich.  Wien.  Braumiiller.  1934. 
13  and  15  marks. — The  contents  of  this  book 
should  be  of  considerable  intere^  to  the  ^- 
dent  not  only  of  Au^rian,  but  also  of  general 
European  history  during  the  period  from  the 
Napoleonic  wars  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Deutsche  Bund  and  the  ascendancy  of  Prussia. 
The  part  that  Prince  Alfred  Windischgratz 
took  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  Bohemia,  Au^ria  proper,  and 
Hungary  is  treated  at  length,  on  the  basis  of 
authentic  sources,  among  which  his  va^  cor¬ 
respondence  with  influential  personalities  in 
AuAria  and  in  other  countries,  from  his 
Emperor  down,  is  the  mo^  produdtive.  His 
course  of  a<±ion  as  chief  of  the  army  and 
^tesman  was  in  entire  agreement  with  his 
political  convidtions,  and  they  were  those  of 
an  unyielding  tory.  As  a  boy,  he  had  been 
filled  with  hatred  of  the  revolutionary  ideas 
emanating  from  France,  he  entered  adtive  life 
as  an  army  oflicer  and  took  part  in  diplomatic 
missions  under  the  regime  of  Mettemich,  the 
promoter  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the 
principles  of  the  latter  dominated  his  political 
faith  down  to  his  death.  The  landed  nobility 
is,  to  him,  the  only  safe  pillar,  on  which  the 
power  of  the  crown,  and  with  it  the  welfare 
of  the  monarchy,  re^;  he  was  again^  con- 
aitutional  or  parliamentary  government,  but 
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in  favor  of  maintaining  the  old  ftandische 
provincial  bodies,  in  which  the  nobles  as 
larged  landowners  held  the  controlling  power, 
and  which  could  not  make  laws.  At  the  same 
time,  he  advocated  freeing  the  peasants  from 
bondage  and  making  them  independent 
owners  of  their  farms,  being  rightly  convinced 
that  they  would  become  loyal  supporters  of 
the  crown  and  add  welcome  ^rength  to  the 
conservative  element. 

The  strange  resemblance  of  Windischgratz’ 
fate  to  that  of  Bismarck  is  pointed  out  by  the 
author.  He,  too,  was  dismissed  in  1849  by  his 
youthful  emperor  whose  self-conceit  he  had 
offended  by  too  much  advice  and  even  criti¬ 
cism.  and  as  Bismarck  did  forty  years  later, 
Windischgratz  spent  the  la^  decade  of  his 
life  in  retirement  at  his  country  seat,  watch¬ 
ing  with  critical  eyes  the  political  events  in 
Austria  and  Europe  and  giving  frequent  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  own  views  and  fears.  When  he 
died,  in  1861,  Au^ria’s  power  had  received 
its  fir^  serious  setback  by  the  disa^rous  war 
with  France  and  Italy;  its  relations  to  Russia 
and  Prussia  were  strained,  and  the  outlook 
gloomy,  but  he  was  spared  witnessing  the 
debacle  of  1866  and  the  expulsion  of  Austria 
from  the  Deutscher  Bund. 

There  is  an  exhau^ive  li^  of  sources  and 
an  index — Carl  O^haus.  Indiana  University. 


•  Frhr.  v.  Koenig-Warthausen.  Weiter  mit 
20  PS!  Neue  Abenteuer  des  Hindenburg- 

fliegers.  Stuttgart  und  Berhn.  I>eutsche  Ver- 
lagS'An^lt.  1933.  4.80  marks. — This  trav¬ 
elogue  leads  us  from  Karachi,  India,  to  New 
York.  Its  author  tells  in  a  refreshing  unpreten¬ 
tious  ^yle  his  adventures  in  a  20  horse  power 
Klemm  airplane — how  he  taxied  through  the 
desert  after  rescuing  a  lonely  merchant,  how 
he  visited  the  poet  Tagore,  what  a  difficult 
companion  a  cat,  the  gift  of  Siam’s  crown- 
princess,  turned  out  to  be — and  other  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  events  during  the  long  flight 
of  the  26  year  old  aviator.  In  the  end  the  au¬ 
thor  fails  to  win  the  Hindenburg  cup  for  which 
he  had  set  out,  but  he  is  rewarded  in  New 
York  by  being  made  a  member  of  the  “BQ 
Club,”  where  he  meets  all  the  flying  celebrities 
of  the  day.  The  book  is  well  suited  to  fo^er 
air-mindedness  in  old  and  young  readers. — 
Werner  }^euse.  Middlebury  College. 

•  Hans  Krieg.  Chaco  Indianer.  Ein  Bilder- 
atlas.  Stuttgart.  Strecker  und  Schroeder. 

1934.  180  pages.  12  and  14  marks. — A  report 
with  180  illu^rations,  of  the  German  Gran 
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Chaco  Expedition  under  Dr.  Hans  Krieg.  A 
descriptive  summary  by  the  author  examines 
the  various  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  this  bor¬ 
derland  between  Argentina,  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay.  Part  of  this  sedtion  is  now  a  battle¬ 
field  between  two  of  these  republics.  Among 
the  tribes  are  the  Matacos,  Tobas,  Lenguas, 
Chamacocos  and  the  Tapietas.  The  ^ndard 
of  civiUzation  among  these  savages  is  not  high; 
the  pictures  plainly  show  the  utter  deAitution 
in  which  they  live.  The  illu^rations  are  the 
mainly  of  the  book  and  they  speak  louder 
than  words. — E.  Trenl^ner.  New  York  City. 

•  Carl  R.  Raswan.  Im  Lande  der  schwarzen 

Zelte.  Berlin.  Ull^ein.  1934. — The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  book  is  one  of  the  few  men  who 
have  penetrated  into  the  unexplored  Red 
Desert  of  northern  Arabia.  He  lived  with  the 
warlike  Bedouins,  not  as  a  foreigner  but  as 
one  marked  by  the  rite  of  blood-brotherhood 
with  their  sheiks.  He  shared  in  the  migration 
of  over  30,000  people,  hundreds  of  tents  and 
thousands  of  camels;  seeking  water  and 
grazing  lands,  experiencing  with  them  the 
eternal  druggie  again^  hunger  and  drouth. 
He  also  saw  the  friendly  and  romantic  aspect 
of  nomadic  life.  Seventy-two  superb  pictures 
taken  by  the  author  enhance  the  article  effeA 
of  binding  and  type. — Helen  Downey.  Wor- 
ce^er,  Massachusetts. 

•  Broder  Chri^iansen.  Der  neue  Gott. 

Munchen.  Felsen.  176  pages. — This 

small  volume  is  written  with  that  exemplary 
lucidity  and  exquisite  fitness  of  ^yle  that 
grows  from  a  complete  ma^ery  of  a  subjedt 
and  from  mature  clarity  of  thought.  The 
title,  however,  is  somewhat  misleading, 
because  the  problem  of  the  book  is  not  to 
find  a  “new  God,”  but  to  single  out  from 
religious  experience  what  is  essential  and  what 
is  accidental.  Accidental  religion,  according 
to  the  author,  is  conditioned  by  a  biological 
thinking  desirous  of  safeguarding  life  and 
inventing  magic  or  super^itious  deities  for 
that  (unconscious)  purpose.  Essential  religion 
has  its  centre  in  a  heroic-spiritual  devotion, 
for  which  the  palpable  objedts  of  many 
possible  loyalties  become  occasions  or  sym¬ 
bols  of  that  devotion  itself.  The  validity  of 
religious  experience  of  God  is  evident  to  the 
heroic-spiritual  will  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  world  of  sense  and  of  scientific 
categories  is  evident  to  the  vital-social  will 
to  live.  Scientific  methods,  removing  the 
causes  of  fear  and  super^ition  in  this  latter 
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realm,  negatively  clarify  or  open  up  the 
possibility  of  religious  experience  unencum' 
bered  by  pseudo^religious  “powers  of  dark' 
ness”;  provided  the  “Phanta^^ten  der  Ratio” 
do  not  make  a  new  fetish  out  of  the  scientific 
methodology. — Guilav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Walter  Kawerau.  Dogmen' Analyse  als 
Weg  zu  einem  artgemdssen  Chri^lentum. 

Gotha.  Leopold  Klotz.  1934.  2.60  marks. — A 
profound  (Lutheran)  clergyman’s  sincere  and 
able  attempt  to  ana’yze  Chri^ian  dogmas, 
particularly  those  of  Catholicism  and  PrcH 
te^ntism,  by  way  of  a  new  method  taken 
from  chemi^ry.  Although  it  is  at  times 
irritating  to  read  of  theology,  God,  divine 
frith  and  grace  in  chemical  terms  and  formulae, 
the  author’s  modus  operandi  is  self'explanatory 
to  laymen  and  clergy  as  well.  The  aim  is,  of 
course,  to  aid  a  ground'losing  Chri^ianity. 
Religious  free  thinkers  and  anti-dogmati^s 
will  appreciate  the  author’s  idea  of  excavating 
the  common  denominators  of  all  Chri^ian 
credos,  his  going  down  to  religious  brass'tacks 
by  pushing  aside  and  clearing  the  jungle  of 
sedtarianism. — Siegfried  Wagener.  Allens  Park, 
Colorado. 

•  Werner  Petersmann.  Der  “Ipiltische”  Sinn 
wm  VolJ{  und  Erde.  Gotha.  Leopold 

Klotz.  1934.  3.80  marks. — The  real  objedt 
of  this  theological  ^udy  is  the  call  for  a 
new  permeation  of  our  adtual  exigence  with 
a  transcendent  meaning.  It  is  the  attempt, 
at  fir^  sight  paradoxical,  to  derive  from  ^e 
Scriptures  the  obligatory  behef  in  “race  and 
blood.”  This  is  made  possible  by  interpreting 
as  an  absolute  divine  command  the  exi^ntial 
contingencies  of  the  two  Testaments,  es- 
pccially  of  the  Old.  Thus,  the  author  po^U' 
lates  as  absolute  both  the  validity  of  the 
scriptures  and  the  claim  of  the  adtual  German 
Christian  movement.  He  proves,  however, 
only  the  historical  relativity  of  both,  if  any' 
thing.  Strangely  enough  he  prepares  very  good 
weapons  against  the  hypocrisy  of  the  German 
Chri^ians  and  their  antisemitism,  but  he 
gently  sidetracks  the  issue.  Ad  majorem  Dei 
gloriam?  The  language  is  the  cryptology  of 
exi^ntial  philosophy.  In  every  respeA  this 
Study  is  the  true  refledtion  of  a  spiritual  crisis. 
— F.  W.  Kaufmann.  Smith  College. 

•  Erwin  Reisner.  Die  Kirche  des  Kreuzes 
und  das  deutsche  Schicl{sal.  Miinchen. 

Chr.  Kaiser.  1934.  4.50  and  5.50  marks. — 
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The  arguments  of  this  book  are  based  on  a 
serious  and  unconditioned  belief  in  revelation. 
In  spite,  however,  of  all  exegetical  attempts, 
the  approach  is  speculative  rather  than  dog' 
matic.  Thus,  divine  will  assumes  the  features 
of  idealistic  humanity.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  present  tendencies  of  nationalistic 
isolation  are  anti'divine,  idolatrous  arrogance; 
the  “Nordic”  Struggle  for  the  unification  of 
Churches  in  a  national  Church  as  well  as  the 
anti'semitic  tendencies  are  but  a  relapse  into 
the  legalistic  tendencies  of  Old  Testament 
Judaism.  The  author  finds  the  only  solution 
for  our  contemporary  problems  in  the  radical 
adoption  of  the  Johannine  gospel  of  love  by 
all  Churches.  Unfortunately  the  type  and 
Style  of  the  argumentation  will  prevent  this 
book  from  being  read  by  those  who  need 
it  most,  although  they  may  have  saved  the  book 
from  the  hands  of  the  censor. — F.  W.  Kauf' 
mann.  Smith  CJollege. 

•  Rudolf  Koch.  Hdusliches  Leben.  Schat' 
tenbilder.  Leipzig.  Insel-Verlag.  1934. 

80  pfennigs. — These  silhouettes  are  the  life 
work  of  an  artisan  who  did  graphic  work  in 
a  printing  establishment.  As  a  hobby  he  made 
those  simple  pictures  of  his  family  life.  You 
see  the  children  grow  up,  and  you  feel  the 
love,  the  Gemiitlichkeit  of  a  happy,  contented 
existence.  The  silhouettes  also  show  a  fine 
feeling  for  decorative  values,  for  simplicity, 
contentment  and  for  a  quiet,  balanced  diStribu' 
tion  in  their  flat  space,  a  Style  which  is  in 
happy  agreement  with  its  content.  A  short 
biographical  sketch  gives  us  in  words  what 
the  pictures  tell  to  the  eye. — Gxiftav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  Schultze'Naumburg.  Die  Kunil  der 
Deutschen:  Ihr  Wesen  und  ihre  Wer\e. 

Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'AnStalt.  1934. 
3.75  marks. — The  author  has  long  been  known 
as  the  champion  of  the  beSt  in  German  art, 
and  has  juSt  recently  been  called  to  guide  the 
State  school  of  art  in  Weimar.  He  says  the 
book  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  motivating 
spirit  of  the  New  Germany,  the  changed 
world'philosophy  of  the  people  and  its  notC' 
worthy  and  thoroughgoing  eflfedts  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  art  and  culture  of  the  na' 
tion.  More  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  care' 
fully  chosen  illustrations  portray  the  develop' 
ment  of  the  German  genius  from  prehistoric 
times  down  to  the  present  with  its  breaking 
away  from  outside  influences  which  threatened 
to  Stifle  the  selfrexpression  of  the  German  folk. 
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The  arts  of  architedture,  sculpture,  paint' 
ing,  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion  are 
described  and  effedtively  illu^rated  from  the 
times  of  the  builders  of  the  lake  dwellings  to 
the  modern  liberaliitic,  mechaniAic,  impres' 
sioni^ic  influences.  The  author  finds  a  unity 
of  spirit  of  the  people  through  all  the  centuries 
and  a  confidence  that  their  great  leaders  and 
builders  are  holding  up  a  goal  before  the 
families  of  the  nation  that  will  lead  to  a 
materialization  and  fulfillment  of  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  race. — F.  G.  Tappan. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Prof.  Willi  Fleming.  Baroc}{drama. 

(Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl(lungsreihen, 

Reihe  Baroci{,  Bd.  IV)-  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1931. 
7.50,  9  and  15  marks. — Contains  comedies  by 
Heinrich  Juh'us  von  Braunschweig:  Vincen' 
tus  Ladislaus,  Andreas  Gryphius:  Horribily 
cribrifax  and  Geliebte  Domrose,  Chri^ian 
Weise:  Der  niederldndische  Bauer,  Chri^ian 
Reuter:  Die  ehrliche  Frau  zu  Plissine,  Johann- 
Peter  RiA:  Perseus.  A  thorough  ^udy  on 
the  Baroque  epoch,  its  aristocratic,  courtly 
and  religious  ideals  and  its  worldliness,  a 
comparison  of  German  with  the  Spanish  and 
French  Baroque,  a  hiSorical  description  of 
the  development  of  its  drama,  an  analysis  of 
form  and  content  of  this  art  introduces  the 
well  chosen  selection.  A  dictionary  at  the  end 
translates  many  unusual  and  dialeCt-words 
into  modem  German. — Guilav  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahom  >  . 

•  Quintilian.  Mathematicus.  Fine  Untcr- 

suchung  zur  Geschichte  der  Willens- 

freiheit  von  Walter  Koch.  Leipzig.  ASra 
Verlag.  1934-  47  pages. — A  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  hiSory  of  culture  in  the  second 
century.  It  contains  a  translation  of  a  rhetor¬ 
ical  piece  dealing  with  a  young  man's  requeS 
to  commit  suicide  addressed  to  the  senate, 
because  aerology  has  prophesied  that  he  will 
kill  his  father  after  having  become  a  hero  in 
the  war.  An  ambiguous,  “modem”  character 
and  a  super^itious  and  resigned  mood.  The 
editor  contributes  an  intere^ing  sketch  of 
the  development  of  aerology  in  the  Hellenistic- 
Roman  world  “until  the  Romans  did  not  even 
dare  to  cut  their  hair  without  having  con¬ 
sulted  the  horoscope.” — CntSlav  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Albert  Verwey.  Rhythmus  und  Metrum. 

Halle.  Max  Nicmeyer.  1933.  3.40  marks. 

— This  essay  is  a  translation  from  the  Dutch. 


Verwey  is  a  famous  Dutch  poet,  who  reflects 
here  on  the  importance  of  these  two  funda¬ 
mentals  in  poetry,  rhythm  and  meter.  He  sees 
in  rhythm  the  primary,  more  prominent  ele¬ 
ment,  especially  for  contemporary  poetry, 
whereas  in  the  classical  verse  he  finds  a 
balance  between  the  two.  There  are  many 
fine  and  delicate  observations  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  two  can  find  each  other, 
how  they  conflict  and  unite. — ChiSlnv  Muel¬ 
ler.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Gunther  Voigt.  Die  humoriftische  Figur 
bei  Jean  Paul.  Halle  (Saale).  Max  Nic¬ 
meyer.  1934.  97  pages.  3.50  marks. — This 
thesis  is  a  complement  to  two  preceding  ones 
on  the  subject  of  Jean  Paul  and  humor. 
There  was  Margarctc  We^phal’s  Cervantes. 
Sterne.  Jean  Paul.  Studien  zur  Entwicl{lungS' 
geschichte  des  autobiographisch'humoriSlischen 
Ramans.  Leipzig,  1924.  And  there  was  Otto 
Mann's  Die  l^ulturgeschichtlichen  Grundlagen 
des  Jean  Paulschen  Humors,  published  in  the 
Deutsche  Vierteljahrschrift  for  1930  (pp. 
673ff.)  For  a  rounded  view  of  the  subject,  the 
three  dissertations  should  be  read  together. 

Herr  Mann,  in  particular,  had  drawn  an 
intere^ing  contra^  between  Cervantes,  the 
“nur  a^hetisch  humori^ische  individuum” 
and  Jean  Paul,  possessor  of  a  humor  that  had 
been  “durchreflektiert.”  With  the  former, 
the  humor  arises  from  an  in^inCtive  contra^ 
between  Don  Quixote  and  the  world,  while 
the  German  joins  ae^hctic  intuition  and  the 
quality  of  Durchrefleittiertheit. 

Proceeding  upon  the  work  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  Herr  Voigt  sets  out  to  show  the  broader 
time  relations  and  implications  of  Jean  Paul's 
humor.  Following  the  age  of  Rabelais,  Cer¬ 
vantes  and  Shakespeare,  the  next  “Wiederge- 
hurt”  of  humor  that  we  come  upon  is  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  beginning  with  a  critical 
attack  upon  the  “crude  intcllcCtualism”  of  the 
Illuminati,  with  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  in 
the  direction  of  a  new  sensualism  and  em¬ 
piricism,  a  new  irrationalism  a  la  Rousseau. 
We  now  have  this  Scepsis  taking  the  form 
of  literary  satire,  heightened  by  a  bourgeois 
cultural  reaction  again^  “jedes  aristokratisch- 
klassizi^ische  Pathos.”  In  this  respeCt,  the 
division  of  Jean  Paul's  own  work  into  Satire, 
Elegy  and  Rhapsody  is  significant.  “Als 
Kiin^ler  begann  er  deshalb  mit  der  Satire.” 

Herr  Voigt's  Eirdeitung  brings  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  intere^ing  points  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  humor  to  Idealism  and  Reality. 
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There  is,  in  fed,  material  here  for  an  ex' 
tended  Audy  of  the  “Parallele  zwischen 
Realismus  und  Idealismus,  zwischen  Leib 
une  Secle”  (Herr  Mann  had  previously 
spoken  of  humor  as  being  the  resolution  of 
Christian  Dualism  in  terms  of  art),  of  the 
“grosse  Antithese  des  Lebens  selber,”  of  the 
“schmerzlicher  Dualismus"  and  “Disharmonie 
in  Menschen,”  etc.,  of  which  it  is  the  function 
of  humor,  presenting  the  “contrast  with  the 
idea,”  to  provide  what  the  Greeks  would 
have  termed  the  “lysis.”  Idealism,  in  short, 
is  seen  as  humor’s  “Grundprinzip.” — Samuel 
Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Peter  Beckmann.  Strasze  nach  Tralf. 

Berlin.  Brunnen  Verlag.  1935.  167  pages. 

I. 60  marks. — The  value  of  this  novel  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  simple  plot  built  around  a 
voluntary  working-camp  where  boys  from 
the  city  learn  to  appreciate  the  soil  and  a 
simple  life;  far  greater  is  the  author's  skill  in 
creating  an  atmosphere  which  vibrates  the 
essence  of  a  new  era,  an  epoch  in  which  there 
is  no  place  for  weaklings,  an  epoch  in  which 
each  man  becomes  conscious  of  his  part  in  the 
building  of  “Volksverbundenheit.”  The  Ian- 
guage  is  unadorned,  very  convincing;  the 
characters  are  etched  rather  than  painted. — 

J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  University. 

•  Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  Die  grosse  Fahrt. 

Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1935.  319 

pages.  4.80  marks. — This  hi^rical  novel 
tells  of  the  6r^  discovery  of  America  by 
seamen  from  Scandinavia  and  Iceland.  The 
hero  is  a  governor  of  Iceland,  a  German  by 
birth  and  a  subject  of  the  Danish  king  whose 
rule  at  that  time  extended  over  North  Get' 
many.  His  dream  is  a  great  Nordic-German' 
ic  empire  with  an  outlet  for  its  population  in 
the  newly  discovered  “wineland”  in  the 
WcA.  He  foils  because  of  the  political  individ¬ 
ualism  of  his  people  and  because  of  the  new 
religious  movement,  the  Reformation,  which 
his  own  son  brings  home  from  his  Judies 
in  Germany.  It  is  a  rich,  artistic  and  well 
written  book. — Gu^v  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma 

•  Josef  Maria  Frank.  Der  Mann,  der  Greta 

Garbo  liebte.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1934. 

125  pages.  2.90  marks. — This  title  will  prob¬ 
ably  attract  one  type  of  reader  and  repel  a 
smaller  and  more  discriminating  group.  It  is 
not  easy  to  believe  that  a  sane  and  respectable 
Berlin  bookkeeper  would  grow  so  infotuated 


with  a  Greta  Garbo  film  that  he  would  throw 
over  his  position,  his  family,  and  his  fair  name 
and  fame,  and  travel  to  Hollywood  juA  to  be 
near  the  charmer,  even  though  we  are  told 
on  the  la^  pages  that  a  good  look  at  Greta's 
everyday  map  cures  him  completely  and  sends 
him  home  to  a  conveniently  forgiving  spouse 
and  a  much  relieved  employer.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  make  such  a  tale  credible, 
we  repeat;  but  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
make  it  amusing. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Max  Rene  Hesse.  Morath  verwirl{licht  ein- 
en  Traum.  Berlin.  Bruno  Cassirer.  1933. 

708  pages.  6.50  and  8  50  marks. — Jacob  Mo- 
rath  is  a  successful  German  physician  and 
surgeon  in  Paraguay.  His  wife,  who  is  socially 
ambitious,  desires  to  be  a  member  of  the 
higher  circles  of  society,  and  to  win  a  rich 
cb'entele  for  her  husband.  To  this  end,  she 
displays  her  youthful  beauty,  refuses  to  have 
children,  and  also  to  understand  Jacob's 
ideas  of  a  good  Samaritan.  He  finally  separates 
from  her,  and  after  months  of  hesitation  gives 
up  his  established  practice  and  becomes  the 
chief  health  officer  of  the  Northern  Provinces. 
There,  he  has  almost  unlimited  means  at  his 
disposal  from  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  a 
health  crusade  among  the  Indians.  The  land 
is  young,  fertile,  and  extensive  enough  for  the 
realization  of  the  great  dreams  of  this  unusual 
man. 

The  book  describes  the  social  activities  of 
the  Paraguayan  colonists;  then,  life  in  peace 
and  war  in  the  virgin  forests  of  the  sub¬ 
tropical  zone.  The  novel  sings  the  praises  of 
hard  work  and  of  social  responsibility,  but  lacks 
persuasive  power  and  charm  of  ^yle. — H.  M. 
Bosshard.  Clark  University. 

•  Walther  von  Hollander.  AJle  Strassen 
fuhren  nach  Haus.  Berlin.  Paul  Neff. 

1933. — Die  Erbin.  Berlin.  Scherl.  1934.  206 
pages.  2.40  and  3.50  marks. — His  portrayal 
of  life  in  cities  brought  von  Hollander  to  the 
forefront  among  German  novelists.  In  the  fir^ 
of  these  novels,  however,  he  has  left  the  urban 
scene  for  the  Baltic  region,  where  two  home¬ 
less  barons,  dispossessed  of  their  land  by  the 
ironies  of  war,  return  to  end  a  long  vagabond¬ 
age.  Their  clo.se  friendship  withstands  the 
test  of  the  love  the  younger  feels  for  Gesine 
Otten,  a  remarkable  Pomeranian  landowner 
whose  Struggle  to  retain  her  land  againSt  debt 
forms  the  central  theme  of  the  novel.  Die  Erbin 
is  concerned,  remotely,  with  the  war,  inas¬ 
much  as  Carl  Rappe,  an  engineer,  had  been 
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interned  in  the  United  States  during  the  war. 
While  overseas,  a  servant  whom  he  had 
rescued  from  drowning,  permits  the  sub^titu' 
tion  of  her  own  daughter  for  Rappe's.  The 
true  daughter,  ignorant  of  her  identity,  rc' 
mains  in  Alsace,  eventually  returning  to  claim 
her  “mother,”  only  to  discover  that  she  is  the 
engineer’s  daughter.  The  novel  brings  us  into 
the  heart  of  contemporary  German  society 
and  marks  a  return  to  von  Hollander's  earlier 
manner. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Hermann  Ke^en,  Editor.  ?^ouelIen 
Deutscher  Dichter  der  Gegenwart.  Am' 

^erdam.  Allert  de  Lange.  1933. — De  Lange 
and  Querido  in  Am^erdam  are  publishing 
an  amazing  number  of  books  by  dicin' 
guished  German  expatriates.  Back  in  1929, 
Bool{s  Abroad  mentioned  a  short'^ory  an- 
thology  (24  T^eue  Deutsche  Erzdhler)  collecfted 
by  this  same  Hermann  Ke^en  but  bearing  the 
imprint  of  one  of  the  betterknown  pub' 
lishers  inside  of  Germany.  What  was  said 
there  of  the  gloomy  and  melancholy  nature 
of  his  collection  applies  almost  as  well  to  this 
one.  Ke^en,  himself  a  ma^er  at  the  portrayal 
of  the  grisly  and  gha^ly,  is  inclined  to  pick 
the  same  sort  of  matter  from  the  work  of 
his  confreres.  Adolf  Bartels,  the  Aryan 
watch'dog  of  contemporary  German  letters, 
does  not  know  whether  Ke^en  himself  is  a 
Jew.  But  in  view  of  the  writers  here  repres' 
cnted — Max  Brod,  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  Bruno 
Frank,  Joseph  Roth,  Ern^  Toller,  Jakob  Was' 
sermann,  the  Zweigs — the  collection  might 
almo^  or  quite  have  been  entitled  An  Anthoh 
ogy  of  Contemporary  German' Jewish  Writers. 
— R.  T.  H. 

•  Egon  Erwin  Kiscdi.  Geschichten  aus  siC' 
ben  Ghettos.  Am^erdam.  Allert  de  Lange. 

1934.  216  pages.  Illu^rated. — “From  the  gable 
of  the  Antoniuskerk  (in  Amsterdam)  Chri^ 
holds  out  His  arms  to  the  Jews  on  the  Water- 
looPlein;  ‘Ladies  and  gentlemen,’  He  calls, 
‘give  me  your  business.  I  handle  the  same 
gcxxls  which  you  have  been  getting  from 
Moses  Aaron,  and  I  have  a  much  more 
elegant  e^blishment’.” — The  ruthlessness 
with  which  Jewish  writers  handle  the  mo^ 
sacred  Jewish  matters  would  be  cynical  con¬ 
tempt  in  an  “Orl,”  but  when  a  Jew,  be  he 
never  so  unbelieving,  makes  game  of  the 
Ghetto,  he  does  it  from  a  heart  overflowing 
with  aflfecftion.  This  temperamental  volume 
of  grotesqueries  from  various  Jewish  quarters 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  has  documentary 


value  and  atmosphere,  color,  and  above  all, 
cxlor.  Schime  Kosiner  verl(auft  ein  Grund' 
iluc}{  and  Die  Messe  des  Jac\  Oplat\a  ire  ir- 
resi^ible. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Kurt  Kluge.  Die  silbeme  Windfahne. 

Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1934.  219  pages. 

3.50  marks. — Herr  Kortiim  is  kindly  and  gen¬ 
erous  to  a  fault,  harmlessly  egotistical,  un¬ 
sophisticated,  and  a  mis6t  in  any  society. 
His  activities  and  his  reactions  to  his  surround¬ 
ings  make  plain  his  character  in  varied  but 
sequential  situations  in  his  life.  The  author’s 
purpose  seems  to  be  to  give  a  sympathetic 
presentation  of  Kortiim  rather  than  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  society.  The  characterization  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  the  Thuringian  setting  is  vivid.  A 
slender  thread  of  undeveloped  plot  and  an 
abundant  humor  that  is  derived  from  situation 
lend  intere^  to  the  book. — R.  Tyson  Wyc\off. 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Alexander  Lemct-Holenia.  Ich  war  Jac\ 
Mortimer.  Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  1933.  3  marks. — 
An  innocent  young  chauffeur  undertakes  to 
transport  an  American  ffnancier  and  man-of- 
the- world  from  a  railroad  station  in  Vienna 
to  the  Hotel  Bri^ol,  but  is  perplexed  to  dis¬ 
cover  on  arrival  that  somebexiy  has  filled  his 
passenger  with  bullets  en  route.  The  com¬ 
plications  that  ensue  are  handled  with  a  gcxxl 
deal  of  cleverness  in  one  of  the  mo^  absorbing 
of  rec^it  my^ery  ^ries.  And  Lcrnet-Holenia 
has  not  merely  concoefted  an  ingenious  mystery 
^ry.  He  writes  well,  he  has  a  gift  for  amiable 
philosophizing,  and  even  at  this  galloping 
tempo  his  charaefters  are  di^ineft  and  human. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Boris  Maschin.  Russische  Erde.  Berlin. 

Brunnen  Verlag,  Willi  Bischoff^.  1935. 

318  pages.  3.20  marks. — A  very  impressive 
anticommuniAic  novel,  written  by  a  former 
Russian  officer,  concealed  behind  a  pen-name. 
The  hero  is  a  young  worker  who  wins  honor 
and  position  in  the  wars  again^  the  Poles 
and  the  White  armies,  enters  the  Tscheka, 
works  in  a  fiicitory  at  the  Ural,  is  commissary 
in  Berlin  during  and  after  the  Ruhr  occupa¬ 
tion  by  the  French,  and  finally  ends,  after 
participating  in  a  revolt  of  Siberian  vilbges, 
in  exile  in  Siberia.  The  arti^ic  quality  of  the 
book  is,  except  for  a  few  passages  where  it 
becomes  propaganda,  high  and  convincing. 
It  contains  many  intere^ing,  living  charac¬ 
ters  and  situations,  such  as  the  agent  prow- 
cateur  Sina  and  the  unsuccessful  effort  to 
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c^blish  a  Chri^ian  church. — Guilav  Muel' 
ler.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Clara  Nord^rom.  Frau  Kajsa.  Stuttgart. 

Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  1934.  319 
pages.  5.25  marks. — Clara  Nord^rom  mu^ 
be  counted  a  new  ^tar  from  the  northland  liter' 
ary  world,  even  though  she  writes  in  German, 
rather  than  her  native  Swedish.  Her  fir^ 
novel,  Kajsa  Lejondahl,  was  greeted  with 
universal  acclaim  and  in  the  sequel,  here 
reviewed,  she  demonArates  that  the  gifts 
which  made  the  former  so  popular  are  sus' 
tained  gifts.  Like  Hamsun  and  Undset,  in 
particular,  she  has  the  faculty  of  making 
her  people  h'ving,  of  making  their  environ- 
ment  (always  a  ^rong  fadtor  in  Scandinavian 
novels)  natural.  Kajsa  Lejondahl  was  a  child 
of  the  northland,  early  brought  under  the 
influence  of  her  dominant  grandmother,  Brita. 
The  grandmother,  although  she  ruled  her 
great  e^te  with  feudal  power,  untiringly 
gave  herself  to  her  people.  In  Kajsa,  the 
heiress  to  Lejondahl,  the  rite  of  sacrifice  wins 
over  selfishness.  Kajsa's  fir^  marriage  w’ith  Bo 
Fjell,  considered  a  ne’er-do-well  because  he 
was  misunder^ood  by  the  people,  ends  in 
Bo’s  death,  not  long  after  the  birth  of  the 
son  Kri^f.  Gotthard  Benedikt,  the  dodtor 
who  had  sought  in  vain  to  save  Bo’s  life,  who 
later  marries  Kajsa  and  seeks  to  draw  her 
from  the  work  in  the  fields  and  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  lives  of  the  colonies,  Valborg, 
Gamla-Mia,  Karl-Petter,  servants  of  the  e^te, 
Qui^,  Olson,  colonic,  these  and  many 
others  who  people  the  pages  of  the  novel 
are  vibrant  wdth  the  emotions  and  ambi¬ 
tions  which  di^inguish  you  and  me.  Kajsa 
mothers  the  colonic,  black  sheep  of  society 
who  seek  to  rehabilitate  themselves  on  the 
soil,  she  becomes  the  living  image  of  the  grand¬ 
mother  Brita  until  Dodtor  Benedikt’s  mi^aken 
intentions  of  preserving  his  wife’s  youth  and 
beauty  almo^  de^roy  the  idyllic  community. 
The  intense  spiritual  enrichment  that  comes 
from  working  with  the  earth,  the  deep- 
seated  intere^  Kajsa  has  in  the  welfere  of  her 
srrvants  and  in  the  colonies,  rescues  not 
only  her  from  a  life  of  fru^ration  but  saves 
her  marriage  as  well.  While  now  and  then 
sentimentalism  intrudes,  the  whole  effedt  of 
the  novel  is  a  blending  of  poetic  prose  with 
nature.  Without  the  natural  background,  the 
figures  in  the  novel  would  be  lo^,  and  when 
nature  is  forgotten,  unhappiness  creeps  in. 


The  author  is  the  daughter  of  a  Swedish 
physician  who  fir^  came  to  Germany  when  she 
was  seventeen  years  old.  In  1914  she  re¬ 
turned  to  her  native  bnd,  but  came  back  in 
1915.  She  endured  the  hardships  of  the  World 
war,  settled  in  Bavaria  and  now  makes  annual 
visits  to  Sweden. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Wilhelm  Pleyer.  Der  Puchner.  Ein  Grenz- 
landschicksal.  Miinchen.  Langen-Muller. 

1934.  5.50  marks. — What  prompted  Hans 
Grimm  to  award  the  Carl  Schunemann  prize 
to  the  author  of  this  book  remains  a  mystery. 
The  only  explanation  may  be  found  in  its 
political  contents  and  aims  which  tend  to 
arouse  the  nationalism  of  the  German  minor¬ 
ities  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  book  was  prompt¬ 
ly  prohibited  in  that  country.  But  it  is  a  poor 
political  novel  at  that,  for  the  hero’s  three 
love  affairs  which  are  described  with  the 
sentimentality  of  third-rate  literature  do  not 
make  his  personality  shine  in  any  too  brilliant 
a  light,  and  his  female  charadters  are  uncon¬ 
vincing  and  vague.  Despite  many  words  and 
long  hi^rico-pohtical  excursions,  Puchner- 
Pleyer  seems  unable  to  decide  where  his  coun¬ 
try  shall  be,  in  Germany  or  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Finally  he  returns  to  the  land  where  he  was 
born,  not  an  adt  of  political  wisdom,  for  he  is 
speedily  incarcerated  juit  as  he  expedted.  The 
language  itself  is  as  unbalanced  as  the  events 
and  the  composition  of  the  whole  book. — 
Werner  T^euse.  Middlebury  College. 

•  William  Quindt.  Das  hungemde  Herz. 

Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1934.  245 

pages.  4.80  marks. — A  search  for  truth  un¬ 
hindered  by  conventional  interpretation  and 
a  driving  for  reality  that  remind  one  of  the 
Sturm  und  Drang  and  of  the  early  Jugendbe' 
wegung.  In  colorful,  poetical  prose  Quindt  de¬ 
scribes  the  attempts  of  several  generations  of 
the  men  of  one  family  to  obtain  an  under¬ 
standing  of  God  and  of  life.  Their  travels 
afford  them  contadts  with  many  peoples  and 
ideas,  which  enrich  their  experience  and  par¬ 
tially  subdue  their  spirit  of  unreSt.  Eventu¬ 
ally  one  of  them  refines  his  yearning  in  schol¬ 
arly  ^udy  and  investigation.  An  appealing 
presentation  of  the  innate  spiritual  craving 
of  German  men. — R.  Tyson  WycI{off.  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Felix  RiemkaSten.  Die  Reise  des  Herrn 

Ldschl^e.  Berlin.  Brunnen  Verlag.  1935. 

134  pages.  1.60  marks. — The  author  leads  the 
main  charader,  a  h'ttle  bookkeeper,  through 
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a  series  of  fruitful  experiences  during  an  un' 
cxpedted  vacation  trip  in  the  Alps.  He  learns 
that  perfection  lies  not  on  fat'off  mountain 
tops  but  within  each  individual.  To  remain 
true,  to  do  the  right,  is  not  any  more  difficult 
than  many  other  tasks  in  life.  The  ^yle  is  slow, 
easy  flowing,  re^ful,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
small  world  which  it  reflects. — J.  Breiten' 
bucher.  Miami  University. 

•  Barbra  Ring.  Die  Tochter  von  Eldjarftad. 

Munchen.  Langen-Muller.  1934. 5  marks. 

— Scandinavian  books  often  have  this  trait — 
their  people  torment  themselves  as  well  as  their 
readers  without  any  particular  reason.  This 
Nordic  glcom  and  heaviness  hangs  on  this 
book  without  alleviation.  This  mood  seems 
more  concrete  and  real  than  the  ^ry  or  the 
characters.  The  plot  is  pretty  shaky  and  vague 
and  has  not  the  force  of  full  development. 
Alys,  the  main  character,  is  a  poor  crippled 
child  flghting  with  her  father  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  farm  for  her  and  her  mother’s 
clan.  Heroism  and  ob^inacy  are  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish.  One  of  the  be^  things  about  this 
b<x)k  is  the  way  in  which  these  closed-up  char¬ 
acters  reveal  themselves  less  in  what  they  say 
than  in  what  they  do. — Gustav  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Edith  Grafin  Salburg.  Deutsch  zu  Deutsch. 

Deutschland  und  Oiterreich,  zwei  Volker 

— ein  Blut.  Leipzig.  Koehler  Amelang.  1933. 
390  pages.  4.80  marks. — As  the  sub-title  indi¬ 
cates,  this  is  a  thesis  novel,  a  plea  for  the  union 
of  the  two  great  bodies  of  German  people 
whom  politics  has  driven  apart  and  kept  apart. 
It  suffers  from  the  disabilities  of  all  such  writ¬ 
ing,  which  only  genius  can  overcome.  The  book 
is  admirably  written,  with  charm,  humor, 
human  appeal;  it  is  cleverly  written,  tco.  But 
in  the  end  one  feels  that  what  moved  the 
authoress  was  not  so  much  the  desire  to  set 
forth  certain  human  problems  and  de^inies 
as  to  lead  the  reader,  through  his  intere^ 
in  the  figures  she  has  painted  on  her  canvas, 
to  take  some  sort  of  political  action.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  b(X)k  can  be  recommended  to  those 
who  side  with  the  authoress:  they  will  be 
well  repaid  for  the  time  they  spend  on  it. 
Her  people  are  by  no  means  puppets;  and 
there  is  a  rich  humanity  in  her  soul  that  at- 
tracfts  and  holds  one’s  attention. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Richard  Seebald.  Robinson  der  Sohn 

Robimons  oder  Die  vier  Jahreszeiten  oder 
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Orbis  PiCtus.  Munchen.  Koscl  6^  E*u^et.  1935. 
159  pages.  4.50  marks. — Robinson,  the  son  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  views  the  world  from  many 
windows,  from  one  of  which,  with  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  fantasy  and  humor,  he  departs  into  the 
spring  of  life.  Under  the  tutelage  of  Ganymede 
he  sees  the  happy  isles  and  later  the  isle  of 
evil-doers,  who  are  condemned  to  subsi^  upon 
the  mental  pabulum  furnished  by  Galsworthy, 
Shaw,  Mann,  and  Ludwig.  He  observes  the 
world  through  summer,  autumn,  and  winter 
under  the  guidance  of  Pan,  Philemon,  and 
Hermes.  The  painter-author  seems  to  have 
transferred  from  the  canvas  to  the  printed 
page  his  highly  allegorical,  imaginative,  and 
sensuous  treatment  of  this  modem  Orbis  Pic- 
tus. — R.  Tyson  Wycl{off.  Kansas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  of  Pittsburg 

•  Stijn  Streuvels.  Knecht  Jan.  Stuttgart. 

Engelhorn.  1934.  196  pages. — This  is 

a  German  translation  of  the  Flemish  laureate’s 
Langs  de  Wegen,  which  appeared  in  1902. 
Here  again,  there  is  method  in  the  choice  of 
the  German  publisher;  for  Streuvels’  early- 
century  “epic  of  the  soil’’  fits  admirably  with 
that  back-to-nature  impulse  which  the  present 
regime  so  fevors,  and  with  good  reason,  since 
nature  is  presumably  at  a  far  remove  from 
politics.  TTiis  life  ^ory  of  a  ^ble-boy,  who 
is  all  but  as  voiceless  as  that  earth  to  which  he 
is  so  close,  accordingly  has  its  points.  Jan  is  a 
“bom  ’ostler,’’  whose  life  might  have  flowed 
on  uneventfully  enough,  had  it  not  been  given 
a  slightly  different  turn  by  the  death  of  his 
father;  the  change  is  no  titling  one,  but  it 
is  a  great  one  for  ’O^ler  Jan,  and  it  is  the 
latter’s  Mumblings,  risings,  onward-plod- 
dings  which  provide  the  theme  of  the  book. 
There  is  an  early-1900  air  to  the  tale;  and 
the  author's  attitude  toward  life  and  nature 
reminds  one  of  Hamsun. — Samuel  Putnam. 
New  York  City. 

•  Hellmuth  Unger.  Die  Schweizer  Reise. 

Berlin.  Bmnnen  Verlag.  1935.  139  pages, 

2.85  marks. — The  lyrical  charm  of  this  little 
^ry  cannot  be  described  in  words  of  ap¬ 
praisal,  for  the  fadtual  contents  are  almo^ 
negligible:  the  happiness  of  two  lovers  who 
spend  their  May  in  Locarno,  Ascona,  and  the 
Lake  region,  know  little  of  each  other  and  end 
by  knowing  that  they  want  to  get  married. 
It  is  the  form  that  counts  here,  an  aerial 
capriciousness  and  scherzo  enamorato,  which 
carries  the  reader  along  from  the  firA  to  the 
la^  word  and  turns  the  somewhat  bold  theme 
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into  a  love  lync  of  pri^ine  and  serene  charity. 
— Emil  Feise.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Wilhelm  Vershofen.  Poggenburg;  die 
Geschichte  eines  Hauses.  Leipzig.  Liit. 
1934.  346  pages.  5.50  marks. — A  thousand 
years  of  German  history  is  depicted  in  this 
chronicle  of  the  old  farm-house  “Poggen- 
burg"  in  the  small  town  of  Swennebrugge  in 
Westphalia.  Wilhelm  Vershofen,  known  for 
his  short  novel  Der  Femiswolf;  cine  Firuxnz- 
novelle  occupies  this  house,  now  called  “Haus 
Nyland,"  and  is  the  guiding  spirit  in  a  group  of 
North  German  Catholic  writers  who  call 
themselves  "Werkleute  auf  Haus  Nyland." 
Jakob  Kneip,  Heinrich  Lersch  and  Joseph 
Winckler  arc  some  of  its  members.  The  char- 
adteri^ic  feature  of  this  group  is  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  pursue  various  occupations  and  do  not 
lead  "literary  lives."  They  arc  interested  in 
some  sort  of  synthesis  of  the  material  and 
spiritual  in  the  highly  commerdalized  and 
indu^rialized  life  of  today.  There  is  not  much 
of  a  plot  to  the  book.  It  is  the  long  ^ory  of 
"Poggenburg"  and  its  occupants:  Ubbo  and 
his  wife  Gertrud,  Winfred,  Christian  Schro¬ 
der,  Veerkamp,  and  Theodor  Werner  Nie- 
land.  Being  an  economist  himself,  Vershofen 
is  interested  in  the  economic  aspeds  of  Swen- 
nebriigge  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great 
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to  the  present. — B.  Hirsch.  The  Chicago 
Public  Library. 

•  Leo  Weismantel.  Gnade  liber  Oberam' 
mergau.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Caritas  Verlag. 
1934.  280  pages.  4.80  marks. — A  gifted  and 
sensitively  imaginative  writer  has  undertaken 
here  to  tell  the  ^ory  of  how  the  Passion  Play 
of  Oberammergau  took  its  inception.  The 
book  comprises  five  Stories,  each  of  which 
could  be  enjoyed  by  itself,  but  each  of  which 
only  achieves  its  full  significance  in  the  light 
of  the  rest.  The  last  one  bears  the  title  to  the 
volume;  it  is  the  shortest  and  the  leaSt  sub¬ 
stantial  of  the  five,  but  serves  as  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  which  the  preceding  Stories  have 
built.  The  most  successful  Story,  m  my  judg¬ 
ment,  is  the  second.  Die  Heiml^ehr  des  Caspar 
Schisler,  which  tells  how  the  plague  found  its 
way  into  Oberammergau,  despite  the  vigilance 
of  guards  and  citizens.  Here  Weismantel  not 
only  captures  admirably  the  gruesome,  al¬ 
most  mystic  horror  of  the  pestilential  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  he  also  succeeds  in  interweaving 
the  fete  of  Caspar  Schisler  with  those  of  his 
son  Vitus  and  his  daughter  Zenz  in  a  gripping 
drama  that  lifts  us  to  momentary  heights  of 
breathless  interest. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stan¬ 

ford  University. 
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•  Raul  Silva  ClaStro.  ?iuedro  problema 
bibliotecario.  (Ensayo).  Santiago  de  Chi¬ 
le.  Imprenta  Universitaria.  1932.  69  pages. — 
In  this  essay  on  the  National  Library  at  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile,  the  author,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Staff,  touches  on  several  aspects  of  a 
problem  which  no  doubt  presents  itself  in 


other  countries  or  localities  as  well  as  in  Chile. 
This  problem  he  calls  the  "library  problem.” 
Given  a  large  imposing  beautiful  building 
filled  with  valuable  and  interesting  books, 
how  will  these  books  reach  the  people  for 
whom  they  are  intended  and  who  badly  need 
them?  The  author  observes  that  only  Students 
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are  to  be  found  in  the  library  and  they 
because  of  school  obligations.  The  man  and 
woman  in  the  Areet  carry  daily  papers  and 
cheap  magazines  of  no  importance  and  attend 
public  spectacles  in  huge  numbers  instead  of 
improving  their  minds.  How  to  get  the  masses 
into  the  hbrary  is  therefore  the  problem. 

In  this  short  but  pointed  essay  he  presents 
the  actual  situation  and  proceeds  to  sugge^ 
how  it  might  be  remedied.  He  includes  a  short 
bibliography  on  library  economics,  ^ti^ics 
on  libraries  and  circulation  in  Chile,  and  on 
the  preparation  which  a  librarian  should  have 
for  his  position. 

Without  doubt  this  essay  is  written  prin' 
cipally  for  residents  of  Chile,  in  order  to 
bring  forcibly  before  them  a  serious  problem. 
But  other  groups  with  similar  problems  might 
well  proBt  from  it. — Clara  Fiyil^elftein.  Chica' 
go  Public  Library. 

•  Jacinto  Miquelarena.  Stadium.  Madrid. 
Espasa'Calpe.  1934.  4  pesetas. — The 

author  treats  the  subject  of  sports  in  a  light 
vein,  becoming  serious  only  occasionally,  as 
for  example,  when  he  advances  the  theory 
that  the  recent  popularity  of  all  kinds  of  sports 
is  the  result  of  an  in^inCtive  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  human  race  to  maintain  its  hold  upon 
existence,  which  is  threatened  by  the  lack  of 
physical  exercise  due  to  the  advent  and  dom' 
inance  of  the  machine  and  other  factors  in^ 
cident  to  our  civilization.  Among  the  sports 
which  he  deals  wirfi  are  boxing,  football, 
racing  and  swimming.  The  role  played  by 
sports  in  the  emancipation  of  women  is  well 
brought  out.  The  preponderance  of  English 
words  in  the  Spanish  sports  vocabulary  be- 
trays  the  debt  the  world  owes  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  as  originators  of  modem  athletic  sports. 
Altogether  a  pleasant  book  to  read. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Juho  Camba.  Hacienda  de  republica.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  221  pages.  5 

pesetas. — The  Spanish  have  developed  a 
unique  form  of  political  essay,  light,  satirical, 
frequently  deva^ting,  the  be^  examples  of 
which  are  those  appearing  in  A  B  C.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  that  monarchical  daily  in  New 
York  at  the  time  the  republic  was  proclaimed, 
Sehor  Camba  naturally  approaches  his  sub- 
jed  skeptically,  but  always  with  the  bed  of 
humor,  jud  as  he  did  in  his  survey  of  the 
United  States  (La  ciudad  automdtica).  The 
repubhe  he  regards  as  an  optical  illusion;  in¬ 
credible  as  it  might  seem,  he  observes,  the 
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partisans  of  a  change  of  regime  in  reality  were 
mere  partisans  of  a  change  of  name.  This 
cynical  datement  has  a  familiar  ring  to  anyone 
who  has  followed  Spanish  political  science,  for 
it  is  the  old  cry  of  the  same  dogs  but  different 
collars  with  which  the  doics  greeted  heralded 
changes  in  the  pad  century.  Had  the  other 
miniders  in  the  early  republican  government 
taken  their  task  as  seriously  as  did  Azana  in 
his  minidry  of  war,  the  dory  might  have  been 
different,  Camba  believes.  All  in  all,  the  repub¬ 
licans  merely  changed  the  names  of  inditu- 
tions;  they  wrote  a  conditution  with  “central 
heating,”  granted  divorce  to  a  people  who 
unfortunately  do  not  want  divorce,  provided 
religious  freedom  to  a  nation  in  which  the  only 
faith  is  the  Catholic,  etc.  The  republic,  he 
finds,  is  the  “mod  demoralizing  phenomenon” 
in  the  recent  hidory  of  Spain. 

Among  the  amusing  dories  Camba  tells 
is  one  concerning  King  Features  Syndicate, 
which  wanted  to  obtain  a  series  of  ten  articles 
from  Alfonso  XIII,  who  was  to  be  paid  $1,000 
an  article.  Camba  told  John  A.  Brogan  of 
King  Features  that  the  series  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain,  but  suggeded 
that  the  provisional  president  might  be  in¬ 
duced  to  write  a  series,  for  the  sake  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  London  office  negotiated  the 
series,  but  only  for  five  articles,  purchased  for 
cxadtly  half  of  what  royalty  would  have  been 
paid,  $500  an  article. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Dr.  Juan  Lazarte.  Socializacion  de  la  medi' 
cirui.  Buenos  Aires.  Ediciones  Iman. 

1934.  95  pages.  30  centavos. — The  fird  of  a 
series  of  monographs  dealing  with  economic 
topics,  to  be  published  fortnightly.  The 
present  work  sketches  an  ambitious  plan  for 
socializing  medicine  in  Argentina,  with  Coun- 
cib  of  Sanitation  in  the  cities  and  adequately 
equipped  public  health  centers  in  the  rural 
communities.  Exident  conditions  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  bad:  too  much  expensive  urban 
theory  and  experimentation;  while  in  the 
country,  in  the  immense  majority  of  populated 
didri<5ts,  “the  only  public  health  inditution  is 
a  physician  and  a  druggid.” — Muna  Lee. 
University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Enrique  Jose  Varona.  El  imperialismo  a 
la  luz  de  la  sociologia.  La  Habana.  Edi¬ 
torial  Apra.  1933.  56  pages.  30  centavos. — 
This  little  booklet  is  published  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Aprid  movement,  the  pohtical 
creed  that  has  gained  drength  in  Peru  under 
Haya  de  la  Torre  and  is  acclaimed  as  a  new 
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bulwark  for  Hispanic  America  elsewhere. 
The  articles  are  by  a  di^inguished  Cuban 
man  of  letters  and  intellecfhial,  whose  eighty- 
four  years  of  activity  cover  an  ample  portion 
of  Cuba’s  hi^ry.  Varona  deals  with  two 
problems.  Fir^  is  that  of  Imperialism,  exam¬ 
ined  in  the  light  of  sociology.  The  second,  en¬ 
titled,  El  fracaso  colonial  de  Espana;  inter- 
e^ing  enough  as  an  expression  of  Cubanism 
in  the  mid^  of  the  turmoil  preceding  the  war 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  A  final 
comment  is  added  on  Haya  de  la  Torre  and 
Aprism. — Richard  Pattec.  University  of  Puer¬ 
to  Rico. 

•  Luis  E.  Alemar.  La  catedral  de  Santo 
Domingo.  Barcelona.  Araluce.  1933. — 
Profusely  and  beautifully  illu^rated,  this  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Cathedral  of  Santo  Elomingo  is 
popular  and  informative,  not  technical.  It 
brings  together  an  intere^ing  medley  of 
legends,  anecdotes  and  hi^oric  fiidts  center¬ 
ing  about  this  magnificent  ^trudture  built 
in  Hispaniola  in  a  mixture  of  Ayles,  old 
Gothic  predominating;  with  its  columns  pat¬ 
terned  from  the  royal  palm  of  the  Caribbean 
lands  and  its  walls  encru^ed  with  arabesques. 
Begun  in  1523,  the  Cathedral  was  completed 
and  consecrated  on  Augu^  31,  1541.  Our 
author  accepts  1544  (46)  instead  of  1541  as 
the  date  when,  after  much  tart  interchange 
between  the  Crown  and  the  ecclcsia^ical 
authorities  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  remains 
of  Columbus  and  his  son  were  brought  from 
Sevilla  to  their  reding  place  in  this  (Cathedral. 
Sr.  Alemar  does  not  deem  the  dispute  as  to 
whether  Columbus’  remains  are  Aill  in  Santo 
Domingo  to  be  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
the  reproduction,  in  an  appendix,  of  the  afli- 
davit  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  remains, 
fir^t  published  on  September  15,  1877»  in  La 
Patria  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month 
in  La  Gaceta  de  Santo  Domingo. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Drake  ^bled  his 
horses  in  the  Cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  carried  off,  among  other  booty,  four 
bronze  ^tues  of  the  Evangelic  and  ^tues 
of  the  twelve  Apo^les.  Dominicans  have  long 
believed  these  to  be  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  the  Director  of  that  in^itution 
informs  Sr.  Alemar  that  none  of  these  things 
are  in  the  Museum — their  whereabouts  is 
unknown. — Muna  Lee.  University  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

•  Melchor  Fernandez  Almagro.  Hiftoria 
del  reinado  de  don  Alfonso  XIII.  Barce¬ 


lona.  Montaner  y  Simon.  1933.  611  pages- 
18  pesetas  — Clonceding  that  the  writing  of 
contemporaneous  hi<tory  has  its  disadvan¬ 
tages  yet  urging  that  doing  so  preserves  fresh¬ 
ness  and  accuracy,  sehor  Fernandez  Almagro 
set  for  himself  the  task  of  telling  in  great 
detail  the  political  and  diplomatic  hi^ory  of 
Spain  during  the  reign  of  Don  Alfonso. 
Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  treatment  of 
the  Moroccan  que^ion  and  the  development 
of  the  left  movements.  While  Senor  Fernan¬ 
dez  Almagro  contributes  no  new  material  on 
the  Moroexan  adventure,  particularly  the 
celebrated  Annual  debacle,  he  does  place  it 
in  proper  perspective  in  the  years  of  crisis 
which  made  Alfonso’s  tenure  of  the  kingship 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  during  the  la^ 
score  years.  The  growing  power  of  the  left, 
as  represented  by  republicans,  sociali^s,  syn- 
dicali^  and  other  groups  dissident  with  the 
monarchy,  can  be  clearly  seen  as  the  author 
develops  his  account. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Eme^  Gimenez  Caballero.  El  Belen  de 
Sdizillo  en  Murcia.  Madrid.  Ediciones 

de  La  Gaceta  Literaria.  132  pages.  4  pesetas. — 
An  arti^ic,  poetic,  and  at  times  mystic  dis¬ 
quisition  on  the  famous  18th  Century  T^cici- 
miento  de  Salzillo,  a  sculptural  representation 
of  The  Nativity,  which  is  found  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Murcia.  The  major  portion  of  the 
little  book  is  a  hitory  of  the  evolution  of  the 
T^acimiento  from  a  dramatic  nucleus  in  the 
my^ry  plays  which  inspired  Europe’s  mo^ 
sublime  arti^  in  drama,  poetry,  painting, 
music  and  in  sculpture. 

Our  author  regrets  the  infringement  of  the 
Chri^mas  Tree,  that  “panteismo  vegetal  del 
Noel,”  a  cult  so  remote  from  the  Soul  of 
Catholic  Spain,  upon  that  religious  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  my^ery  of  life — that  dramatic, 
human,  pla^ic,  divine  }^acimiento.  His  call 
to  arms  for  the  protection  of  this  Spanish 
cutom  reverberates  his  call  to  the  Spanish 
youth  to  the  defense  of  their  country  in  T^otas 
marruecas  de  un  soldado,  1923,  his  plea  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Aleluyas,  in  Julepe  de 
menta,  1928,  and  his  defense  of  the  traditional 
bullfight  in  Hercules  jugando  a  los  dados,  1929. 
— Lucy  Tandy.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Luis  Bermudez  de  Ca^ro.  Bobes,  o  el  leon 
de  los  llanos.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934. 

203  pages.  5  f)esetas. — The  AAurian  military 
leader,  Bobes,  commanding  the  Spanish  forces 
in  Venezuela  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in 
that  country,  was  too  much  for  Bolivar,  the 
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Liberator,  for  some  time.  Cruel  he  doubtless 
was,  and  vindidtive  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  Venezuelan  hi^orians  have  pidtured  him 
as  a  bloodthirsty  monSter.  They  can  6nd  no 
good  in  him.  The  author  of  our  text,  however, 
paints  Bolivar  in  equally  forbidding  colors, 
imputing  to  him  a  savagery  fully  on  a  par  with 
that  of  Bobes.  It  is  pointed  out  incidentally  that 
the  revolution  was  not  wholly,  or  even  in 
great  part,  the  work  of  native  Venezuelans. 
Many  soldiers  of  Bobes  were  Indians  and 
Venezuelans,  while  Bolivar  had  under  him 
many  Spaniards.  The  book,  which  is  well 
written,  seems  to  be  chiefly  an  apology  for 
a  leader  who,  in  the  author's  judgment,  has 
been  not  altogether  juStly  discredited. — CaU 
vert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  F.  Hemlndez'Girbal.  Salvador  Sanchez 
"'Frascvelo."  Madrid.  Sociedad  General 

Espahola  de  Libreria.  1933.  6  pesetas. — The 
latest  addition  to  the  series  Vidas  extraordirui' 
rias  del  siglo  XIX  is  a  popular  life  of  the  Yimous 
bullfighter  whom  EmeSt  Hemingway,  pundit 
pro  tern  of  Tauromaquia,  rates  as  one  of  the 
two  greatest  fighters  of  the  years  before 
Josehto  and  Belmonte.  The  book  is  colorful 
with  the  kaleidoscopic  life  of  Spain  of  the 
closing  years  of  the  century.  Now  that  the 
reading  public  of  the  United  States  has  “dis- 
covered"  bullfighting,  a  translator  might  win 
plaudits  in  the  cuadrilla  headed  by  Heming' 
way  and  Sidney  Franklin. — T.  D. 

•  Cesar  Sili6.  Vida  y  empresas  de  un  gran 
espanol,  Maura.  Madrid.  Espasa^Calpe. 

1934.  5  pesetas. — Antonio  Maura,  the  leader 
of  the  Conservatives  during  much  of  the  period 
between  1900  and  1925,  is  presented  in  the 
sympathetic  pages  of  senor  Silio’s  excellent 
biography  as  a  conservative  reformer,  eager 
to  prevent  the  political  dissolution  of  Spain. 
A  man  of  great  courage,  of  mental  agility  and 
great  love  for  his  country,  Maura  was  fre- 
quently  called  on,  to  translate  senor  Sih6 
loosely,  as  Don  Alfonso’s  “trouble  shooter” 
in  times  of  great  emergency.  Despite  his  con- 
si^nt  plan  and  his  courageous  adhesion  to  it 
in  face  of  difficulties,  Maura  died  (in  1925) 
at  a  time  when  the  future  of  Spain  seemed 
darken. 

A  native  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  one  of 
ten  children,  Maura  was  orphaned  at  an  early 
age  and  consequently  owed  much  of  his  later 
success  to  hard  work.  Maura  pursued  two 
major  policies,  one  for  municipal  reform,  the 
other  for  a  greater  and  modernized  navy.  He 


faced  the  Catalan  que^ion  boldly,  but  not 
with  great  success.  When  Barcelona  refused 
to  see  the  young  king  Alfonso,  Maura  boldly 
brought  Alfonso  to  the  Catalan  capital  and 
was  himself  wounded  by  an  anarchic. 

Having  negotiated  the  Moroccan  protec' 
torate,  it  was  a  curious  fatality  that  the  later 
Moroccan  war  led  to  his  political  ostracism 
for  a  period  of  years.  This  was  due  to  the 
Ferrer  incident.  The  execution  of  Ferrer  caA 
a  cloud  over  Maura's  political  future,  but 
later  he  was  brought  into  political  life  again. 
He  saw  the  inevitable  end  to  the  constant 
change  in  ministries,  and  when  Alfonso  asked 
his  advice  at  the  time  he  was  planning  a 
dra^ic  change,  Maura  wrote  the  king  that 
it  would  be  fatal  if  he  himself  undertook  the 
diredtion  of  Spanish  affairs.  When  Primo  took 
charge,  the  didtator  sought  Maura's  advice; 
but  the  two  men  were  so  temperamentally 
opposed  that  Maura  retired  to  the  seclusion 
of  his  home,  there  to  devote  himself  to  water 
color  painting. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Maximo  Soto  Hall.  Monteagudo.  Buenos 
Aires.  Tor.  1934.  187  pages. — Montea' 

gudo,  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  South 
American  revolution,  was  driven  out  of  Peru 
by  political  rivals,  taking  refuge  in  the  North, 
where  he  came  into  contact  with  Bolivar.  The 
latter  commissioned  him  to  visit  Mexico  to 
raise  funds  for  the  patriot  cause.  This  mission 
was  never  carried  out,  but  he  visited  various 
Central  American  countries  trying  to  promote 
a  plan  for  a  general  Pan' American  union.  He 
returned  to  Lima  only  to  be  assassinated. 
The  my^ry  of  this  crime  has  never  been 
solved.  Like  all  biographical  Judies  of  prom' 
iment  men,  the  book  throws  intereAing  side' 
lights  upon  the  contemporary  period  in  South 
America. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Juan  Pablo  Echagiie.  Paisajes  y  figuras  de 
San  Juan.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1933. — 

Juan  Pablo  Echague,  or  Jean  Paul  as  he  is 
affedtionately  known  in  the  Argentine,  has 
more  than  one  claim  to  excellence  in  literary 
circles.  He  was,  until  lately,  when  he  prac' 
tically  retired  from  his  profession,  the  fore' 
mo^  dramatic  critic  in  his  country,  if  not  in 
all  South  America.  He  is  well  beloved  by  his 
readers,  including  the  playwrights  whom  he 
criticized;  for  while  absolutely  hone^  and 
ready  to  point  out  with  perfedt  frankness  what 
he  considered  defedts  in  a  play,  he  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  could  commend  an  author 
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wthout  reserve.  His  criticism,  therefore,  was  adjecftive-burdened  sketches  of  places  or  things. 


con^rucftive,  and  his  work  muA  be  counted 
as  a  great  factor  in  the  improvement  of  South 
American  plays.  In  the  present  text  he  writes 
of  his  childhood  in  his  native  San  Juan,  but 
more  of  its  mo^  distinguished  son,  Sarmicnto. 
Jean  Paul  asserts  that  Sarmiento  was  an  exceh 
lent  critic  of  the  Stage,  and  goes  far  toward 
proving  it  by  quotations  from  the  latter's 
works.  He  even  calls  him  the  founder  of  dram' 
atic  criticism  in  South  America. 

Jean  Paul  has  the  soul  of  a  poet.  His  de' 
scriptive  lines  are  exquisite.  The  book  is  worth 
reading  for  them  alone. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas 

•  Jose  Bergua.  Psicologia  del  pueblo  espanol. 

Madrid.  Rlez.  1934.  5  pesetas. — Wisely 

avoiding  generalities,  the  author  gives  us  an 
excellent  guidebook  to  Spain,  full  of  details 
of  individual  differences  in  different  parts  of 
the  Republic,  with  illu^rations  of  architec' 
ture  and  costume.  Then  by  means  of  out' 
Ending  hi^orical  events  from  medieval  times 
up  to  the  present,  he  shows  the  general  Span' 
ish  chara(fteriAics  of  independence  and  in' 
dividualism,  and  the  contributions  to  the 
Spanish  ideals  and  cu^ms  derived  from  the 
many  invaders  of  the  peninsula. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Arturo  Capdevila.  Tierra  mta.  Madrid. 

Espasa'Calpc.  1934.  2S2  pages.  5  pesetas. 

This  description  of  Argentina  is  essentially 
poetic  and  impressionism  rather  than  com' 
mercial  or  geographic.  The  author  desires  to 
be  known  as  a  “narrador  de  ciudades”  in 
order  that  they  may  be  known  to  each  other 
and  to  the  reS  of  the  world.  Each  dty  has 
some  spiritual  quality  that  impresses  him. 
In  Rosario  it  is  duty,  in  Parana  cleanliness,  in 
La  Rioja  gentleness,  in  Salta  poetry. 

His  ^ort  sentences,  simple  words  and  sense' 
impressions  remind  one  of  Azorin. — Glenn 
Barr.  Miami  University. 

•  Miguel  Luis  Rocuant.  En  la  barca  de 

Ulises.  Madrid.  Compama  General  de 

Artes  GraScas.  1933.  271  pages. — A  volume 
on  Greece,  appropriately  named,  blessed  with 
an  e^hetically  nourishing  content  and  very 
well  written.  It  describes  the  present  asped 
of  some  of  the  treasures  of  ancient  Grecian 
culture  and  interprets  them  in  terms  of  the 
impressions  they  leave.  These  impressions 
are  evoked  from  a  background  rich  in  the 
appreciation  of  Nature,  Literature,  and  the 
Arts — consequently  they  are  not  the  usual 


There  may  be  a  bit  too  much  philosophy  for 
some,  too  much  mythology  for  others,  and  too 
little  specific  description  of  objecfts  for  ^till 
others,  but  it  is  a  good  book  and  has  a  real 
excuse  for  being. — Streeter  S.  Stuart.  El  Reno, 
Oklahoma. 

•  P.  Fdix  Garcia.  Primavera  en  Caftilla. 
Madrid.  Biblioteca  Nueva.  102  pages. 

3  pesetas. — A  good  sample  of  contemporary 
Spanish  criticism  of  the  Catholic  Right.  The 
clerical  author  devotes  his  initial  and  thematic 
attention  and  the  fir^  half  of  his  volume  to 
the  work  of  Teofilo  Ortega,  a  young  CaAilian 
essayist,  an  unbelievably  impeccable  and  right' 
thinking  youth,  to  hear  P.  Garda  tell  it.  Other 
papers  deal  with  Concha  Espina,  with  the 
blu^ering  Salaverria,  that  Right-wing  dem' 
olisher  of  reputations,  and  with  Francisco 
Valdes.  The  pages  on  Salaverria  are  especially 
good  reading,  though  the  credit  chiefly  goes 
to  the  fiery  subjedt — whom  has  Salaverria  not 
attacked?  Unamuno,  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Pio 
Bz.roja — his  motto  might  be,  “the  bigger  they 
are,  the  harder  they  fall”  (something  like  our 
own  late  Mr.  Mencken);  he  has  led  an  attack 
on  the  whole  massed  Generation  of  '98,  not 
to  speak  of  “esos  muchachos  atenei^tas,” 
which  happens  to  be  P.  Garcia's  phrase.  SaU' 
verria  has  been  particularly  infuriated  by 
Unamuno's  “obscenidad  del  yo,” — nicely  put, 
that! — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Juan  Hurtado  y  Angel  Gonzalez  Palen' 
cia.  Hifloria  de  la  literatura  espanola. 

Madrid.  Deposito  General.  Calle  de  Breton 
de  los  Herreros,  26.  1932.  30  pesetas. — The 
third  edition  of  a  well  known  history.  The  fir^ 
edition,  published  in  1921,  was  well  received 
by  the  critics.  The  second  edition  of  1925 
corredted  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
fir^,  and  was  instantly  proclaimed  one  of  the 
beA  works  of  the  sort.  This  third  edition, 
considerably  augmented  and  completely  rc' 
vised,  confirms  this  opinion.  One  has  only 
to  compare  the  chapters  on  the  Arcipre^ 
de  Hita,  Santa  Teresa,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega 
and  Miguel  de  Unamuno  with  those  of  the 
earlier  editions  to  realize  the  importance  and 
excellence  of  the  present  version.  Moreover, 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  space  has  been 
given  to  the  authors  of  the  nineteenth  cem 
tury.  In  view  of  this  fadt  one  cannot  explain 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  space  given  to 
that  keen  and  vigorous  intelledt,  Lcopoldo 
Alas.  We  are  ^ill  waiting  for  a  critic  that 
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will  do  juAice  to  Clarin.  But  this  is  a  small 
blemish  and  in  no  way  detracJts  from  the 
general  excellence  of  the  work.  The  two 
Madrid  professors  can  be  proud  of  a  book 
that  will  long  remain  the  ^andard  one'vol- 
ume  history  of  Spanish  Uterature. — S.  S. 

•  Don  Juan  Manuel.  El  conde  Lucanor. 
Edited  by  Eduardo  Julia.  Madrid.  Vic' 

toriano  Suarez.  1933.  6  pesetas. — Paper' 
backed  pocket  edition  of  this  classic  among 
examples  of  the  ^ory-telling  art.  The  editor 
has  reproduced  the  manuscript  in  the  Na' 
tional  Library  of  Madrid,  with  a  few  changes 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  text  clear  to  the 
modem  reader.  (The  letter  H,  for  in^nce, 
has  been  inserted  to  conform  with  modem 
usage.)  There  is  a  bibliography,  with  help- 
fill  notes  by  the  editor.  The  volume  forms 
part  of  the  Serie  escogida  de  autores  espanoles, 
which  is  making  available  to  the  reader  some 
of  the  works  of  Spanish  literature  not  ordinar' 
ily  published  in  cheap  editions. — T.  D. 

•  Wesley  R.  Long.  La  Flor  de  las  Tflorias 
de  Orient.  Chicago.  University  of  Chica' 

go  Press.  1934.  $3.00. — Since  it  is  the  only 
Mss.  written  in  Spanish  of  the  important  his' 
torical  work  of  Hayton,  Prince  of  Gorigos, 
and  because  of  its  source  value  for  14th  Cen 
tury  Aragonese  language,  the  150  pages  of 
text  with  70  more  of  notes  and  introduction 
is  a  valuable  volume  for  ^udents  of  Old 
Spanish.  Growing  out  of  a  Ph.D.  disserta* 
tion,  it  has  been  rewritten  and  developed  in 
scholarly  fashion  by  Dr.  Long  and  forms  a 
compjetent  addition  to  the  other  Heredia  texts. 
CJomparisons  with  the  12  French  and  7 
Latin  versions  show  that  this  Escorial  Ms.  is 
more  closely  connected  with  the  original  than 
any  other. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Arturo  Marasso.  Rub^  Darto  y  su  area' 
cion  poetica.  Universidad  de  La  Plata, 

Argentina.  1934. — This  very  extensive  and 
scholarly  work  is  concerned  more  or  less  ex' 
clusively  with  the  sources  of  Ruben  Dario.  As 
a  further  limitation  of  field,  the  sources  sought 
are  almo^  invariably  those  of  ideas  or  sub' 
jeCt  matter,  rarely  of  technique. 

The  volume  consiAs  of  a  series  of  separate 
articles  on  individual  poems  of  Dario,  includ' 
ing  practically  all  of  the  compositions  of  Azul, 
Prosas  profanas,  and  other  important  collec' 
tions.  The  author  believes  that  the  Nicara' 
guan  ordinarily  derived  the  fundamental  con' 
ception  of  a  given  poem  from  one  source. 


then  modified  this  idea  by  apportations  from 
other  sources  until  the  finished  product 
gave  an  impression  of  complete  originality. 

The  clues  upon  which  Sr.  Marasso  dc' 
pends  for  identification  of  sources  are  mo^ 
frequently  allusions  in  the  poem  itself  to 
some  piece  of  literature  or  work  of  art,  or 
notable  parallelisms  between  Dario’s  con' 
ception  and  that  of  some  other  author. 
O^sionally  he  employs  a  more  objective 
method.  For  example,  he  identifies  Sanchez 
de  Viana's  translation  of  Ovid’s  Metamor' 
phases  as  a  source  of  Dario’s  Colocfuio  de  los 
centauros  through  erroneous  forms  of  the 
names  of  certain  centaurs,  which  are  identical 
in  both  works. 

A  conspicuous  weakness  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  include  much  extraneous  material, 
often  works  which  Dario  could  not  possibly 
have  known  at  the  time.  In  spite  of  obvious 
faults,  it  is  unque^ionably  the  moA  im' 
portant  Audy  yet  produced  on  the  sources  of 
Dario. — E.  K.  Mapes.  University  of  Iowa. 

•  Jose  Munoz  Cota.  Romances  de  la  hoz 
y  del  muTtillo.  Mexico.  Edicionea  F.  E. 

P.  1934.  90  pages. — Munoz  Cota,  whose  title 
avows  his  theme  and  treatment,  is  one  of 
the  not  inconsiderable  group  in  whom  roman' 
tic  inclination  drives  to  be  reconciled  with 
proletarian  conviction.  Romances  have  been 
used  frequently  to  sing  the  Revolution  in 
Mexico,  and  here  we  have  once  again  a  pas' 
sionate  burden  of  class  resentment  entrusted 
to  the  Miliar  fluent  rhythm: 

“que  bello  sera  haiti. 
yo  sigo  preguntdndome: 
icudl  es  la  diferencial 
ya  langSlon  hughes  lo  difo: 

'yo  tambien  soy  america . ’ 

“te  escribo  desde  mexico". 

— tAuna  Lee.  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Jose  Enrique  Rodo.  Los  ultimas  motivos  de 
Proteo.  Montevideo.  Serrano.  1933.  $1.80 

oro. — Compiled  by  his  brothers,  from  manu' 
scripts  found  among  Rod6’s  papers  after  his 
death,  with  a  prologue  by  Dardo  Regules. 
Arranged  under  the  titles  El  libro  de  la  voca' 
cion,  El  libro  del  dolor,  and  El  libro  de  prds- 
pero,  these  sixty'nine  brief  essays,  some  of 
which  are  rather  poems  in  prose  than  essays, 
are  quite  representative  of  Rodo  at  his  be^t. 
It  is  a  very  important  work.  Rodo  was  think' 
ing  as  well,  and  writing  as  lucidly,  during  the 
la^  months  of  his  life  as  he  had  ever  done. 
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There  is  ^11  somewhat  more  than  a  trace 
of  the  ubiquitous  Spanish  tendency  to  think 
with  vowel'sounds,  in^ead  of  with  images 
and  ideas. — Paul  C.  Snodgress.  New  York 
City. 

•  Cri^obal  de  Ca^ro,  translator.  Teatro 
tibetano.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1934.  4  pese* 

tas. — A  colleAion  of  three  Tibetan  “mys' 
teries”:  Tchriynel^indan,  an  ancient  tragedy; 
Drozanmo,  a  fairy  tale;  J^ansal,  a  modem 
drama.  The  tragetdy,  rich  in  chara<fters  and 
scenery,  narrates  the  legend  of  a  king  who, 
for  love  of  the  humble,  gives  up  his  throne, 
his  wife  and  his  eyes,  giving  these  la^  to 
a  blind  man.  The  fairy  tale,  innocent  and 
bright  as  a  flowery  spring,  is  the  hi^ry  of  a 
princess  who  h'ves  among  despotic  kings  and 
fabulous  mongers  like  Daniel  among  the  lions, 
until  she  saves  the  throne  that  was  her  chil- 
drens’.  The  modem  drama,  civih'zed,  well 
balanced,  entirely  different  from  the  two 
others,  offers  a  pidture  of  Tibetan  cu^oms 
amid^  a  philosophical  conflidt.  Nansal,  a  very 
feminine  charadter  of  modem  complexity  and 
admirable  ability,  will  deh'ght  readers. — 
P.  D.  Peripns.  South  Pasadena,  California. 

•  J.  Aguilar  Catena.  La  curiosidad  dtsvc' 
lada.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1933.  5  pese¬ 
tas. — The  popular  Andalusian  noveli^  re¬ 
counts  at  length  the  marital  vicissitudes  of  a 
self-made  man.  Adolfo  Guzman  has  made  him¬ 
self  rich  by  none  too  scrupulous  means, 
but  when  he  falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
Elvira,  daughter  of  a  famous  economic,  he 
resolves  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  He  con¬ 
fesses  to  Elvira  that  he  has  spent  a  term  in 
prison.  She  rejedts  him  after  several  pages  of 
emotional  wear  and  tear,  and  Adolfo  seeks 
consolation  with  a  Duchess,  who  happens 
along  ju^  in  time.  Those  who  like  this  sort 
of  thing  will  find  Adolfo’s  charadter  well 
depicted  and  will  be  satisfied  with  the  usual 
moral  note  on  which  the  book  ends. — T.  D. 

•  Julio  Bemacer.  Cazador  de  sombras. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1933. — Another 

tragedy  of  inadaptability,  the  life-^ory  of  a 
man  who  is  either  a  psychiatric  case  or  a 
romantic  sufferer,  brother  to  Werther  and 
Rene — depending  upon  the  reader.  In  the 
fir^  chapter  we  meet  the  small  runaway, 
Agutin  Ribalta,  waiting  confidently  at  the 
seashore  for  the  ship  which  will  carry  him  to 
dimly  perceived  lands  of  illusion.  He  is  found 
by  the  Guardia  Civil  and  taken  back  to  his 
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home.  TTie  culture  pattern  triumphs  for  a 
time  and  Agutin  struggles  to  conform  to  it, 
satisfying  his  pjersi^nt  feeling  of  rebellion 
with  fixation  upon  ideals  that  vanish  one  by 
one  through  death  or  familiarity.  It  is  when  he 
would  seem  to  the  casual  observer  beA 
adapted  to  the  life  of  conventionality — with 
a  faithful  wife,  children,  a  successful  career 
ahead  of  him — that  he,  like  the  protagonist 
of  Somerset  Maugham’s  The  Moon  and  Six¬ 
pence,  throws  it  up  to  seek  at  laA  the  ship 
of  his  boyhood.  In  the  oblivion  of  Russian 
peasant  life  the  Spaniard  finds  the  peace  that 
Englishman  found  in  Tahiti. — T.  D. 

•  Pedro  Caba.  Las  galgas.  Barcelona.  Ju¬ 
ventud.  1934.  249  pages.  5.50  pesetas. — 

This  noveli^  doubtless  has  ability,  as  occasion¬ 
al  descriptive  and  narrative  passages  bear  wit¬ 
ness.  But  his  use  of  many  unusual  words  and 
expressions  coupled  with  vague  and  not  too 
clear  analyses  of  psychological  complexes 
dampens  somewhat  the  intere^  which  the 
simpler  portion  of  the  plot  would  otherwise 
excite  in  the  reader.  He  deals  with  abnormal 
types,  and  hints  at  a  certain  relation  between 
religious  fervor  and  some  of  the  mental  aber¬ 
rations  he  describes.  Nor  is  his  attitude  to 
the  clergy  any  too  cordial.  The  Oedipus  com¬ 
plex  is  the  one  he  expounds  at  the  greater 
length. — Calucrt  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Raftel  F.  Munoz.  Si  me  han  de  matar 
manana.  Mexico.  Botas.  1934.  2  pesos. — 

Of  the  three  fir^  class  ^ory  tellers  who  arose 
from  the  very  bowels  of  the  Mexican  Revolu¬ 
tion,  only  Munoz  has  remained  faithful  to 
the  genre  which  these  men  created  and  which 
brought  them  international  renown.  Whether 
he  is  to  be  commended  for  it  or  not  is  another 
matter;  a  decade  has  passed  since  the  major 
part  of  the  shooting  ceased  and  Mexico  faces 
new  problems  equally  grave  and  birring, 
new  battles  of  perhaps  even  greater  significance 
than  those  which  these  men  have  described 
with  such  telling  realism,  druggies  more 
purposeful  and  more  heroic  than  those  of 
1910-1924 — va^,  epic  preparations  for  a 
new  era  which  the  pen  of  an  Azuela  or  Guz¬ 
man  or  Munoz  could  immortalize.  But  Azuela 
has  lo^  contaA  with  the  vital  forces  of  Mexican 
life,  Guzman  has  e^blished  himself  in  Madrid 
and  Munoz  continues  reminiscing  of  the  days 
of  Pancho  Villa.  If  the  present  200  page 
collection  of  short  Tories  fails  to  achieve  the 
effect  of  £I  feroz  cahecilla,  Munoz’s  be^  work. 
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it  is  not  because  the  author  is  less  able  to  tell 
a  ^ry  than  he  was  six  or  seven  years  ago,  but 
because  both  he  and  the  reader  are  farther 
removed  from  the  epoch  of  which  he  writes. 
— M.  H. 

•  Antonio  de  Obregcn.  Hermes  en  la  via 
publica.  Novela  de  aventuras  adtuales. 

Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  5  pesetas. — 
Machiavelli  and  Ivan  Kreuger  furnish  the 
text  for  Obregon’s  satirical  surreali.<ftic  novel 
of  modem  life,  in  which  the  author  seeks  to 
capture  the  dynamic  rhythm,  the  paradoxes, 
the  search  for  fortune  and  fame,  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  life  on  the  ^reet.  While  denying  that 
he  has  a  social  purpose,  the  author  neverthe¬ 
less  satirizes  much  of  modem  living  in  the 
rather  chaotic  recital  of  the  adventures  of 
Hermes,  the  phonograph  king,  Dupont,  the 
fashion  king  and  others  who  move  in  the 
swift,  brilliant  prose  of  Obregon.  It  is  a 
novel  of  effecfts  rather  than  a  su^ained  nar¬ 
rative. — ].  A.  B. 

•  Rafael  Perez  y  Perez.  Los  dos  caminos. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1933.  5  pesetas. — 

A  line  of  Eduardo  Marquina  (“Clava  en  mi 
tus  ojos  que  son  dos  caminos”)  furnishes  the 
title  for  this  novel  and  gives  a  hint  of  its 
plot.  Camino,  too,  is  the  name  of  the  fair 
daughter  of  the  parvenu  Runio  family,  who 
have  destined  her  for  the  wife  of  the  son  of 
the  aristocratic  Conde  de  Guadalveloz.  Ca¬ 
mino,  with  the  distressing  sameness  of  hero¬ 
ines,  falls  in  love  with  the  penniless  but  ar¬ 
tistic  nephew  of  the  Conde,  despite  her 
mother's  efforts  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe. 
The  scene  is  a  small  Andalusian  town  and 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  novel  are  those 
describing  village  types.  Sr.  Perez  y  Perez 
knows  his  ground  and  can  write  convincingly 
so  that  one  pardons  him  a  bit  of  naivete  in 
plot  construction.  Andalusian  refrains  and 
proverbs  provide  good  seasoning. — T.  D. 

•  Josue  Quesada.  Los  ultimos  rosales.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Tor. — Another  contribution 

to  the  characteristic  type  of  Argentine  novel, 
in  so  far  as  it  touches  upon  the  Gaucho  theme 
and  the  problem  of  immigration,  although  the 
latter  is  incidental.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
Metropolis,  with  the  consequent  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  ranches  by  the  young  people,  is 
shown  as,  on  the  whole,  demoralizing.  The 
^ory  chronicles  the  vicissitudes  of  two  ranch¬ 
owning  families  during  two  generations. 
Through  the  misuse  of  wealth  and  bad  habits 


the  lives  of  all  the  children  of  one  family  end 
in  disaster,  while  proffting  by  proper  training, 
the  second  family  rewards  its  parents  by 
proving  successful,  with  one  apparent  excep¬ 
tion.  C^ne  of  the  daughters  is  betrayed  by  a 
wa^rel  of  the  6rSt  family.  But  even  this  dis¬ 
aster  is  retrieved  to  a  certain  extent,  when  a 
worthy  young  man,  although  frankly  informed 
of  the  affair,  insists  Still  on  marrying  her. 
The  idealism  of  the  author  is  apparent  through¬ 
out,  and  the  morals  he  teaches  juSt  miss  being 
too  obtrusive. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  Carranque  de  Rios.  Uno.  Novela.  Presen- 
tacion  del  noveliSta  por  Pio  Baroja.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  230  pages.  5  pese¬ 
tas. — This  is  the  second  “rewrite”  of  Louis- 
Ferdinand  Celine’s  Voyage  au  bout  de  la  nuit 
that  the  present  reviewer  has  come  upon 
within  the  paSt  few  months,  the  other  being 
an  Italian  one,  in  Gino  Saviotti’s  recent  Mezzo 
matto.  Knowing  Sehor  Baroja  as  one  does,  one 
could  almost  suspeCt  him  of  putting  over  a 
blague.  The  book  reads  hke  a  poor  imitation  of 
Baroja  in  spots.  However,  the  author  is 
presented  to  us  as  a  jackof-all  trades,  whose 
la^  one  was  movie  acting,  and  who  now  turns 
novelist.  The  hero  is  another  Bardamu,  with 
all  of  the  latter's  dumbness,  but  lacking,  it 
may  be,  in  the  forceful  je'm'en'foutisme  of 
Celine’s  creation.  The  lxx)k  describes  his 
experiences  as  a  rookie  in  the  army,  as  the 
most  unreal  sort  of  “anarchist”  in  prison,  and 
as  a  later  wanderer  in  the  Greets,  who  has 
ju^  such  adventures  as  M.  Celine  would  have 
conceived  for  him  including  a  lachrymose 
affair  with  a  scarlet  lady.  In  nearly  the  last 
line  of  the  book,  Antonio  Luna  (the  Spanish 
Bardamu)  undergoes  what  is  intended,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  as  a  one-word  conversion 
to  Communism — he  catches  sight  of  a  group 
of  workers,  and  runs  up  to  them  shouting 
“Camaradas!”  He  had  been  supposed,  previ¬ 
ously,  to  be  a  class-war  prisoner  of  some  sort, 
although  it  was  all  left  very  murky,  and 
Antonio  had  exhibited  throughout  ju^  about 
as  much  proletarian  consciousness  as  the 
average  pickpocket.  Uno,  in  short,  is  a  very 
curious,  puzzling,  futile  and  meaningless  sort 
of  ^ry. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Mariano  Tomas.  “Arco  iris.”  Novelas 
Campcsinas.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1934. 

— Sehor  Mariano  Tomas  is  a  young  Barcelona 
writer  whom  his  publishers  appear  to  be  at¬ 
tempting  to  put  over  in  a  large  way.  With  his 
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novel,  Semana  de  pasion,  incidentally,  he  won 
the  5,000  peseta  Premio  Gabriel  Miro,  and  he 
is  the  author  of  a  recent  somewhat  overpoeti' 
cizcd  Vida  y  desventuras  de  Cervantes.  He 
undoubtedly  has  feeling  and  a  certain  gift  for 
charadterization.  His  danger  is  over-^ylia' 
tion.  This  is  a  peril  that  is  encountered,  and 
one  can  hardly  say  vanquished,  in  the  Get' 
vantes  biography.  In  the  present  collection 
of  short  ^ries  of  provincial  Spanish  life,  the 
life  of  the  remote  puebJo,  it  becomes  an  even 
more  fatal  menace. 

The  very  arrangement  of  the  book,  a  tale 
for  each  hue  in  the  rainbow,  tends  to  make 
one  suspicious,  and  the  suspicion — that  of 
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artiness — turns  out  to  be  more  or  less  ju^ti- 
fied.  In  picking  up  such  a  collection  as  this, 
the  foreigner,  especially,  looks  for  something 
that  will  give  him  the  feel  of  the  provinces, 
which  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  character  and 
language;  and  surely,  in  sefior  Tomas'  case, 
there  was  excellent  material  at  hand.  The 
reader,  however,  is  more  or  less  disappointed. 
That  something  is  for  the  moA  part  not  there. 
What  we  have  instead  is  a  ^rung-together 
series  of  “arti^ically”  con^ruCted  episodes. 
It  is  a  bit  too  bad,  since  both  the  author  and 
his  material  lead  one  to  look  for  so  much  more. 
— Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 
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•  Benito  Mussolini.  Scritti  e  Discorsi.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Ulrico  Hoepli.  1934.  Vols.  I,  II, 
V,  VI.  VII,  VUI.  300  to  500  pages  each.  15 
lire  each  vol. — The  enterprising  Milanese 
publisher  presents  all  of  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  the  Ducc  from  1914  to  1933  in 
eight  compact  volumes.  The  work  contains 
articles  and  speeches  on  almo^  every  con¬ 
ceivable  subject.  Examples:  Intervention  and 
War,  The  Fascist  Revolution,  The  Later  an 
Treaty,  (vol.  VII),  The  Doftrine  of  Fascism 
(vol.  VIII),  and  numerous  articles  and  essays 
on  such  diverse  subjects  as  crime,  education, 
birth-control,  economics,  etc.,  etc. 

The  text  has  been  revised  and  edited  care¬ 
fully  by  Dr.  Valentino  Piccoli,  editor  of  the 
daily  Popolo  d'ltalia,  from  which  some  of  the 
artides  have  been  taken.  A  brief  introduction 
by  Mussolini  himself  gives  the  seal  of  authen- 
tidty  to  the  ensemble.  Moreover,  the  work  is 
presumed  to  be  definitive,  so  that  we  may 
assume  that  no  changes  will  be  made  and  that 


the  present  collection  will  free  the  verdict 
of  hi^ry  unaltered.  Ai  po^eri  I'ardua  sen- 
tenza! 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Mussolini,  we 
cannot  dismiss  him  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  We  may  affirm  with  assurance  that 
when  the  future  hi^rian  comes  to  record 
and  evaluate  objectively  the  present  European 
civilization,  the  writings  of  Mussolini  will  be 
indispensable  for  a  proper  interpretation.  Two 
of  the  articles  are  fundamental,  the  one  on  the 
Lateran  accord,  and  the  one  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Fascism  in  volume  VIII.  In  the  fir^t,  for 
in^nce,  we  learn  that  the  idea  of  an  accord 
with  the  Vatican  was  not  original  with  Mus¬ 
solini,  for  as  frr  back  as  1919  Prime  Mini^r 
Orlando,  Cardinal  Mercier  and  Bishop  Kel¬ 
ley  of  Oklahoma  talked  semi-officially  of  a 
rapprochement  with  the  church.  But  the 
fall  of  the  Orlando  mini^ry  reserved  for  Mus¬ 
solini  the  honor  of  solving  a  thorny  problem. 
In  the  second  basic  article  the  philosophy 
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of  fascism  is  handed  down  to  hi^ory  with  the 
seal  and  authority  of  its  originator. 

No  one  can  mi^ke  Mussolini’s  thought. 
He  speaks  vigorously  and  clearly.  Many  of 
his  lines  are  quotable.  The  following  is  cs' 
pecially  directed  towards  the  Handsome 
Adolf:  “Razza;  que^o  e  un  sentimcnto,  non 
una  realita.”  The  book  is  well  printed  on 
“carta  filigranata,’’  and  nearly  free  from 
typographical  errors.  The  only  one  noticed 
by  the  reviewer:  Oklaoma!  A  pardonable  lap' 
sus  for  a  language  that  regards  an  h  as  worth' 
less. — S.  S. 

•  Nicola  Pascazio.  La  Riwluzione  d'lrlari' 
da  e  Vlmpcro  Britannico.  Roma.  “Nuova 

Europa.”  1934.  272  pages.  15  lire. — A  well 
balanced  ^tudy  of  the  “Irish  Revolution”  and 
the  relations  of  the  Irish  Free  State  with  the 
reA  of  the  British  Empire.  After  a  brief 
introducftion,  the  author  discusses  the  birth 
of  the  Free  State  and  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  with  England  which  regularized  the 
relations  of  the  two  ^tes.  He  devotes  a  chap- 
ter  to  the  que^ion  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Free  State  and  the  perennial  problem 
of  relations  with  Northern  Ireland.  There  is 
a  useful  treatment  of  the  economic  war  be' 
tween  the  Free  State  and  England  during  the 
pa^  few  years  and  the  author  raises  the  issue 
of  “suicide  or  self-sufficiency” — or  both?  The 
6nal  chapters  take  up  the  intere^ing  and  im' 
portant  features  of  the  recent  scenes  in  the 
Irish  drama — the  Blue  Shirts  and  the  internal 
druggies  for  and  againA  the  present  regime. 

T^e  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  the 
inclusion  of  a  good  date  calendar  in  Irish  his' 
tory  and  several  excellent  maps. — Harry 
Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  Raffiaele  Calzini.  Seguntini.  Romanzo  della 
Montagna.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1934. 

364  pages.  15  lire. — The  author  himself  ap' 
pears  to  regard  this  work  as  a  “novelized 
biography,”  but  biographical  novel  might  be 
more  exadt.  In  his  ^udy  of  the  painter  Segan' 
tini,  so  essentially  a  Lombardian,  Signor  Cab 
zini  tells  us  that  his  aim  has  been  to  write  the 
“life  of  a  man  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century”;  and  in  doing  this,  he  sketches  in  the 
whole  period  and  the  life  that  circulated  in 
the  gay  Milan  of  the  horse-and-buggy  days. 
For  he  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to  “re^re  to 
the  novel  the  sweep  of  a  period,  the  capacity 
of  a  world.  ...  by  way  of  rearing  to  it  its 
reason  for  exiting.”  The  present  work  at' 
tradted  much  attention  when  published  in  the 
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pages  of  the  T^uova  Antologia.  The  author  is 
well  known  as  a  short-^ory  writer  and  for 
his  theatrical  pieces,  one  of  which  has  been 
performed  in  this  country;  but  this  is  his 
6r^  novel.  If  you  like  Milan,  mo^  lovable 
of  dries,  and  are  fond  of  the  6acre  era,  you 
are  bound  to  like  this  “mountain  novel”  from 
the  pen  of  a  talented  writer. — Samuel  Putnam. 
New  York  City. 

•  Renzo  Levi  Naim.  Figure  di  Scorcio. 
Firenze.  La  Vangheggia.  1934.  161 

pages.  5  lire. — Thumbnail  sketches  of  fisunous 
personalities  from  Confucius  to  Mussolini. 
Among  the  celebrities  noticed  are  Cavour, 
Florence  Nightingale,  George  Sand,  Luther 
Burbank,  and  la^  of  all  II  Duce.  The  la^  men' 
tinned  the  author  likens  to  a  sculptor  who  is 
gradually  shaping  the  hard  rock  of  the  popu' 
lace  into  a  beautiful  image.  As  to  George  Sand, 
the  discussion  deals  naturally  with  her  amours. 
One  may  pick  up  much  information  about  the 
persons  treated  of,  especially  the  modems. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Emilia  Toscanelli  Peruzzi.  Vita  di  me. 
Raccolta  dalla  nipote,  Angiolina  Toeca' 

nelli  Altoviti  Avila.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1934. 
512  pages.  20  hre. — The  diary]  of  a  wo' 
man  who  was  in  her  teens  during  the  adrive 
years  from  1842  to  1858,  when  Italy  was 
^ruggling  for  unity.  The  ccMnpiler  in  the 
preface  pidtures  her  aunt  as  charming  and 
intelligent,  and  a  woman  whose  vivid  per' 
sonality  gained  for  her  the  friendship  of  many 
outstanding  Bgures  of  her  time.  In  the  6rA 
part  of  the  diary  nothing  of  importance  is 
recorded,  but  the  girl's  zeal  for  the  hberty  and 
unity  of  her  country  is  beginning  to  express 
itselL  In  time  her  diary  becomes  nothing  more 
than  a  chronicle  of  political  events  and  per' 
sonages.  We  are  given  in  minute  detail  the 
secret  plans,  defeats  and  combats  of  the  rev(Ju' 
rion,  without  a  dull  moment. — Elda  Colombo. 
Chicago  Public  Library. 

•  Elena  Maino.  II  vento  del  Sud  Africa. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1934.  199  pages.  12 

lire. — Elena  Maino's  visit  to  Sou^  Africa 
was  not  the  average  tourist's  round  of  sight' 
seeing.  She  has  allowed  herself  to  be  thorough' 
ly  absorbed  into  her  new  environment  and 
to  fall  in  love  with  it,  and  frequently  expresses 
her  readtions  with  all  the  lyricism  of  an  en' 
raptured  poet.  During  her  Aay  in  this  territory 
she  learned  many  Stories  and  legends  about  its 
inhabitants — white  and  aboriginal.  These  she 
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ha«  interwoven  with  what  she  herself  saw  and 
experienced.  To  the  natural  charm  of  her 
dories  she  adds  a  fantadic  and  dramatic  touch 
— they  are  narrated  by  the  South-Ead  Wind 
as  it  sweeps  by  her  in  one  or  another  of  its 
many  different  moods.  Though  primarily 
written  for  children,  the  book  makes  excel' 
lent  light  reading  material  for  grown'ups. — 
Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwedem  University. 

•  Gino  Nibbi.  ?(elle  isole  della  felicitd.  Mi' 
lano.  Carabba.  1934.  260  pages  10  lire. — 

Another  attradtive  book  descriptive  of  the 
Blessed  Isles  of  the  South  Seas,  made  famous 
by  Stevenson  and  Melville.  The  text  is  well 
illudrated  by  beautiful  engravings.  The  main 
intered,  of  course,  centers  in  Tahiti,  but  we 
read  as  well  of  the  lesser  islands.  The  cudoms 
of  the  natives  are  described,  their  dances, 
taboos  and  religious  ceremonies.  The  author 
speaks  especially  of  the  morals,  social  cudoms 
and  courtship  and  marriage  among  the  abor' 
igines.  The  climate  and  natural  beauties  of  this 
insular  paradise,  however,  are  not  forgotten. — 
Cahrrt  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  98  Xilographie.  Bologna.  Cesare  Ratta. 
1934. — The  third  of  a  series  of  publica' 

tions  dedicated  exclusively  to  xylography.  In 
this  pubheation  the  editor  presents  to  the 
public  some  of  the  works  of  twenty'eight 
amateur  artids  of  Italy.  One  ffnds  names 
new  or  little  known,  which  appear  in  such  a 
publication  almod  for  the  ffrd  time.  New 
tendencies  and  new  conceptions  of  the  dif' 
ferent  types  of  engraving  appear  in  the  works 
of  these  compatriots  of  Cesare  Ratta.  In' 
eluded  in  the  text  is  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Armando  Baldinelli,  painter  and  engraver, 
who,  at  the  age  of  only  twenty'six  years,  is 
already  foremod  among  the  Italian  artids  of 
today,  and  who  has  already  been  invited  to  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1934.  Ugo  Lucerni, 
impressionidic  landscape'painter,  receives  fev' 
orable  comment. 

Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  preced' 
ing  publications  of  Cesare  Ratta  Gli  adoma' 
tori  del  Itbro  in  Italia  and  La  incisione  origtnale 
sul  legno  in  Italia  will  certainly  wish  to  see 
this  third  volume  on  xylography.  The  edition 
ccMisids  of  two  hundred  numbered  copies  and 
contains  some  seventy  original  prints  on  6ne 
quality  paper.  These  original  prints  will  make 
tiie  book  exceptionally  valuable  to  the  dudent' 
artid  and  the  indrudtor  of  xylography  as  well 
as  the  coUedor. — Cordia  Price.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 


•  Lamberto  Vitali.  LTneisione  italiana  nuy 
dema.  Milano.  Hoepli.  1934.  146  pages. 

142  plates.  18  b’re. — A  dudy  of  Italian  en' 
graving — the  copperplate  and  the  lithograph, 
the  wood'block  being  excluded — in  the  nine' 
teenth  and  in  the  present  century.  The  reason 
given  for  not  including  the  wood'block  is  that 
it  is  “of  far  less  importance  as  regards  quality, 
and  above  all,  with  resped  to  quantity.”  The 
text  is  critical,  exhaudive  and  competent. 
There  are  a  limited  number  of  notes  and  a 
thorough  bibliography  for  the  artids  treated. 
None  of  the  reprodudions,  with  the  not 
overly  enthusiadic  exception  of  such  men  as 
Carra,  Severini,  Wildi,  Chirico  and  Campigli, 
impress  one  as  being  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary; 
the  prevailing  impression  is  that  of  an  unin' 
spired  and  for  the  mod  part  unrelieved  academ' 
icism. — Samuel^  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Raffaele  Chiantera.  Dallo  "Sturm  und 
Drang"  alio  Schiller.  Napoli.  Alfredo 

Guida.  1934.  97  pages.  4.50  lire. — This  short 
treatise  on  the  work  and  philosophy  of  Schil' 
ler  follows  his  growth  from  leader  of  the 
“Storm  and  Stress”  group  to  forerunner  with 
Goethe  of  the  Romantic  movement.  The  au' 
thor  feels  that  Schiller  was  never  a  true  StiiT' 
mer  and  he  undertakes  to  show  how  the  works 
of  Kant,  whose  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  ap' 
peared  in  1781,  influenced  Schiller  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  was  thenceforth  no  longer  in 
any  sense  an  exponent  of  the  “Storm  and 
Stress.” — Elda  Colombo.  Chicago  Public  Lib' 
rary. 

•  Raffaello  Piccoli.  Poesia  e  vita  spirituale. 
Bari.  Laterza.  1934.  15  lire. — Tliis  pod' 

humous  colledion  of  ledures  and  introdudions 
by  Raffaello  Piccoli  furnishes  excellent  proof 
of  the  sympathetic  and  keen  underdanding 
of  Anglo'Saxon  culture  and  civilization  at' 
tained  by  Italian  scholars  of  our  day.  And 
on  account  of  the  breadth  of  the  knowledge 
that  they  display,  their  polish,  the  expression 
of  the  readions  of  a  man  who  was  above  all 
things  an  artid,  these  essays,  taken  as  a  whole, 
doubtless  dand  out  as  one  of  the  bed  con' 
tributions  as  yet  made  by  Italians  in  this  fleld. 
The  book  opens  with  a  paper  entitled  Uma' 
nitd  italiane,  dealing  with  the  dudy  of  Italian 
in  England,  is  followed  by  essays  on  Shelley, 
Keats,  the  Shakespearean  plays  Julius  Caesar 
and  Hamlet,  Thomas  Browne,  a  penetrating 
and  mod  intereding  analysis  of  American 
culture  and  civilization,  and  three  essays, 
which,  though  they  do  not  touch  diredly  on 
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English  and  American  subjedts,  serve,  never' 
theless,  to  round  out  the  spiritual  portrait  of 
this  unusual  man. — Joseph  C.  Fucilla.  North' 
we^ern  University. 

•  Giovanni  Rossi.  Amore  e  morte  nella 
poesia  d»  Giovanni  Pascoli.  Lanciano. 

Edizioni  Masciangelo.  1933.  128  pages.  5  lire. 
— TTiere  has  been  much  discussion  of  Pas' 
coli's  amorous  “coldness,”  the  apparent  ah' 
sence  or  near-absence  of  the  amorous  element 
in  his  work,  amounting  to  a  defedt  in  his 
sensitivity.  For  Pascoli  on  the  whole  is  a  rather 
disconcerting  figure,  as  shown  by  the  almo^ 
incredibly  wide  diversity  of  opinion  brought 
to  light,  back  in  1919'20,  when  the  old  La 
Ronda  ^ged  an  enquete  on  the  subjedt  of  the 
“fanciullo.”  As  for  Signor  Rossi,  he  at  lea^ 
does  not  propose  to  permit  the  legend  of  the 
poet’s  sexual  frigidity  to  become  a  platitude, 
as  it  is  threatening  to  become.  He  admits  that 
Pascoli  is  not  to  be  numbered  among  the 
great  Erotics.  “L’elemento  amoroso  non  ab' 
bonda,  certo,  in  que^o  poeta,  e  trasparisce, 
senza  dubbio,  piu  che  non  apparisca;  ma  c'e.” 
And  he  quotes  Pascoli’s  own  word,  as  handed 
down  by  one  of  his  disciples:  “Se  non  avessi 
amato  forse  non  sarei  riuscito  quello  che  sono!” 
And  with  Pascoli,  as  with  all  fine  poets,  the 
theme  of  love  tends  to  be  wrapped  in  that  of 
death. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Giuseppina  Maria  Serafino.  Le  donne 
dell'Orlando  Furioso.  Palermo.  Edizioni 

“II  Popolo  di  Sicilia.”  1933.  8  lire. — Although 
mo^t  of  the  recent  studies  on  Arioso  have 
been  concerned  with  illuminating  and  fixing 
the  art  and  spirit  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  there 
have  been  some  pages  devoted  to  the  fern' 
inine  charadters  of  this  poem.  But  not  one 
^udy  has,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  fixed  its  atten' 
tion  exclusively  upon  the  women  charadters, 
except  the  one  in  hand.  Of  all  the  feminine 
charadters  which  Ario^  has  created  the 
author  chooses  to  devote  in  her  well-docu' 
mented  criticism  chapters  to  Angelica,  Bra' 
damante,  Fiordiligi,  Isabella  and  Olimpia. 
They  take  up  seventy  pages.  The  thirty 
preceding  pages,  con^ituting  respedively 
the  fir^  and  second  chapters  of  this  ^udy,  are 
entitled  L'Ariofto  uomo  e  I'amore  and  L'Arios' 
to  artiita  e  I'amore  in  which  our  critic  con' 
eludes  that  as  a  man  “L’amore  deU’Arioifto  e 
gioia  dei  sensi  e  del  cuore,”  and,  as  an  arti^, 
“desiderio  dell’animo  profondo  e  co^tante.” 
Admitting  that  one  cannot  presume  legitinu' 
tely  to  scrutinize  love  as  the  poet  underwood 


or  saw  it  in  life,  yet  she  sees,  in  Arioso’s 
heroines,  love  assuming  all  tones  and  varia' 
tions.  Angelica,  “non  e  piu  che  donna”;  Bra' 
damante,  “un  amanteguerriera”;  Fiordiligi 
“una  femminilita  gentile  e  appassionata”;  Isa' 
bella,  “esempio  di  eroica  fedelti”;  and  Olimpia, 
“e  I’amante  tradita.” — James  J.  Passarelli. 
Northwe^em  University. 

•  Torquato  Tasso.  Aminta,  favola  bosca' 
reccia.  Milano.  Antonio  Vallardi.  1932. 

3  lire. — Tasso's  Aminta,  a  pa^ral  drama 
which  is  more  lyrical  than  dramatic,  con' 
tinues  to  charm  its  modem  readers  by  its 
idyllic  atmosphere,  it  voluptuosity,  its  tender 
sentiments  and  the  sheer  music  of  its  ^yle. 
Professor  Tortoreto’s  edition,  equipped  with 
notes,  a  select  bibliography  and  a  short  intro' 
duc^'on  on  Italian  pa^oral  drama,  is  a  web 
come  addition  to  the  liit  of  modern  annotated 
versions  of  the  ma^rpiece,  particularly  on 
account  of  its  temperate  use  of  explanatory 
material  which  shows  a  fine  sense  of  dis' 
crimination  and  a  corredt  appreciation  and 
under^nding  of  the  work.  He  rightly  finds 
the  key  to  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  Aminta  in 
its  exquisitely  elegiacal  expression  of  the  in' 
escapable  power  of  Love. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla. 
Northwestern  University. 

•  Luigi  Tonelli.  Dante  e  la  poesia  dell' 
ineffabile.  Firenze.  Barbera.  1934.  224 

pages.  15  lire. — Those  familiar  with  To' 
nelli’s  preceding  work  will  be  prepared  for 
his  approach  here.  He  has  been  more  or  less 
concerned  always  with  what  Unamuno  would 
term  “the  problem  of  the  personality,”  as 
evidenced  in  his  Alla  ricerca  della  personalitd 
[Saggi  di  critica  militante)  and  his  L'Anima 
modema.  Da  Lessing  a  J^ietzsche,  as  well  as 
in  his  novels,  chief  among  them  Gli  inebriati, 
where  the  creative  effort  is  somewhat  inter' 
fered  with  by  the  thesis 

It  is  from  the  side  of  the  personality  that 
the  author  approaches  his  presently  posed 
problem.  After  briefly  noticing  the  art 
theories  of  Croce,  Gentile,  Tilgher  and  others, 
he  goes  on  to  define  his  own  conception  of  art 
as  the  “total  expression  of  the  personality,” 
proceeding  then  to  di^inguish  the  “pradtical,” 
the  “ideal”  and  the  “ae^hetic”  personalities. 
This  is  followed  by  a  consideration  of  ae^hetic 
and  my^ic  ecstasy  and  the  expression  of  the 
“inefiable”  in  poetry.  We  are  given  a  scAion 
dealing  with  the  ineffable  in  thought  and 
poetry  before  Dante,  in  the  medieval  my^ics, 
Sts.  Bonaventura  and  Aquinas,  etc.,  in  rela' 
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tion  to  the  love-lyric,  the  “dolce  ^il  nuovo” 
and  the  poetry  of  ab^raAion. 

In  connection  with  Dante’s  work,  the 
theme  is  traced  in  the  minor  poems,  with  a 
consideration  of  the  amorous  ecstasy  and  an 
intere^ing  section  on  “the  my^ic  enthus¬ 
iasm  for  wisdom”;  and  in  the  Divina  Comme' 
dia,  with  a  discussion  of  the  element  of  the 
marvelous  in  the  Inferno,  the  element  of  the 
super  human  in  the  Purgatorio,  and  finally 
the  element  of  the  ineffable,  the  “ponderoso 
tema,”  in  the  Paradiso.  The  bcx)k  closes  with 
a  discussion  of  Dante’s  originality  as  a  poet 
of  the  ineffable,  with  a  glance  at  his  literary 
and  philosophic  predecessors. — Samuel  Put' 
nam.  New  York  City. 

•  Arturo  Foa.  Uomini  in  piedi.  Torino, 
Lattes.  10  lire. — A  collection  of  essays 

which  reveals  the  intimate  thoughts  of  the 
author  on  life,  projected  again^  the  back¬ 
ground  of  nature  which  is  conducive  to 
musing,  at  leaA  for  the  philosophically- 
minded.  The  book  is  permeated  by  a  limpid 
philosophical  vein,  even  if  not  original  nor 
deep,  which  derives  from  the  idealism  of 
Crexe  and  Gentile  and  even  harks  back  to 
Plato.  There  are  some  considerations  and 
sincere  confessions  about  man  looked  upon 
in  his  two-fold  aspects  of  a  primitive  and  a 
social  being;  about  art  as  a  sexial  function 
which  is  a  negation  of  the  XIXth  century 
formula;  art  for  art’s  sake;  about  government 
as  the  expression  of  the  material  and  spiritiul 
forces  of  a  people.  The  author  has  a  glowing 
faith  in  a  new  order  of  things  which  will 
be  the  result  of  the  spirit  of  man  in  its  endless 
que^  for  the  useful  and  the  beautiful,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  immediate  contact  between  the 
idea  and  reality.  The  author  sees  contemporary 
Italy  engaged  in  the  task  of  forging  this  new 
civilization. — D.  Vittorini.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

•  Vittorio  Alfieri.  Opere  di  Vittorio  AI- 
fieri.  Rime.  Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1933. 

388  pages.  20  lire. — This  is  probably  the  fir^ 
edition  of  Alfieri’s  Rime  that  would  in  any 
way  have  met  with  the  pext’s  approval.  It 
is  the  firA  time  that  the  integral  text  of  the 
edition  of  Kehl  has  been  followed  without 
intrusions,  for  the  fir^  part  of  the  poems, 
down  to  1789.  Alfieri  himself  had  ^rted 
the  Kehl  edition  at  Paris,  representing  the  out¬ 
put  of  two  years,  1786-88.  On  account  of  the 
(Xitbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  did  not 
di^ibute  this  printing,  but  kept  all  the 


copies.  In  1792,  he  fled  France,  taking  with 
him  only  two  copies,  the  re^  falling  into  the 
possession  of  the  bcxkseller,  Giovan  Claudio 
Molini  at  Paris,  who  without  authorization 
prexeeded  with  a  reprinting  of  Alfieri’s  works, 
to  the  poet’s  great  fury.  Alfieri’s  earlier  poetic 
efforts  are  given  in  an  appendix  to  the  present 
volume;  for  the  author  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  his  work  might  be  kept,  by  way  of 
showing  his  backward  ^tart  and  the  ground 
he  had  since  covered. 

If  Alfieri  makes  good  reading  today,  and  he 
dexs  make  good  reading,  it  is  because  of  the 
man  rather  than  the  poet.  His  work  is  in  a 
manner  rhymed  autobiography,  and  auto¬ 
biography  dexs  not  necessarily  make  liter¬ 
ature;  but  when  an  intensely  human  per¬ 
sonality  is  there,  it  is  sure  to  provide  diver¬ 
sion.  As  he  himself  tells  us,  he  was  “always 
irate  but  never  malicious.”  All  this  gives  him 
a  la^ingly  contemporary  breath  of  life. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City, 

•  Corrado  Pavolini.  Patria  d'acque.  Firen¬ 
ze.  Vallecchi.  1933.  8  hre. — Corrado 
Pavolini  is  a  well-known  literary  figure  in  the 
Italy  of  today.  Critics  have  linked  his  poetical 
tendencies  with  those  of  the  “Ronda,”  a 
group  that  appeared  around  1918  when  Italy 
felt  the  need  of  a  little  order  after  the  liter¬ 
ary  and  moral  chaos  of  the  war  period.  The 
“Ronda”  preached  a  return  to  Leopardi,  a 
great  poet,  whose  pextry  with  a  classic 
profile  and  a  deep  passionate  content  ap¬ 
peared  during  and  after  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

The  retraining  power  of  Leopardi  is  felt 
in  Alla  mia  donna,  one  of  the  early  poems  of 
Pavolini,  which  possesses  a  great  clarity  and 
unity  of  composition.  The  so-called  “influence” 
of  Leopardi  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a  re¬ 
training  influence,  since  it  is  obvious  that 
Pavolini  has  his  own  personality,  which  cannot 
be  that  of  Leopardi.  The  influence  docs  not 
go  beyond  the  use  of  certain  words  employed 
by  the  mater  and  of  the  free  verse  which 
he  succeeded  in  having  recognized.  The  tor¬ 
ment  of  Leopardi  is  so  deep,  harrowing,  over¬ 
powering,  because  it  lets  us  peer  through  the 
poet’s  tragic  sense  of  cosmic  nothingness, 
through  his  own  grief  and  pain.  Pavolini’s 
torment  rising  behind  a  vivid  sense  of  form 
and  a  deep  love  for  nature  is  less  personal 
and  more  generic.  He  echoes  the  old  motif 
that  looks  upon  man  as  a  “sad  angel  without 
candid  wings  tormented  by  homesickness  for 
a  lot  paradise.”  In  fadt,  in  his  later  poems, 
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Pavolini  appears  entirely  free  of  any  concern 
in  following  Leopardi’s  footprints.  He  be- 
comes  more  personal,  indulging  in  a  more 
flowery  fantasy  that  at  times  makes  him  dilute 
in  too  lengthy  lines  the  central  image  and 
concept.  The  book  te^ifies  to  Pavolini’s 
efforts  to  create  his  own  jxjetic  world  made 
of  his  own  reality  and  his  own  metrical  forms. 
— D.  Vittorini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Leo  Ferrero.  Angelica.  Paris.  Rieder.  15 
francs. — A  short  play  written  by  the 
young  son  of  Guglielmo  Ferrero  and  published 
posthumously  by  the  father,  who  grieves 
over  the  death  of  his  son.  The  father  has  all 
our  reverence  and  sympathy  and  it  is  a  pain' 
ful  duty  not  to  be  able  to  share  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  work  of  his  son.  Angeltcd,  acccording 
to  the  preface,  purports  to  be  a  symbolic 
drama,  but  it  lacks  those  lyrical,  airy,  fantastic 
qualities  which  should  envelop  one  in  a  sort 
of  dreamy  atmosphere  in  which  charaefters  and 
events  are  transformed  into  symbol  and  beauty 
on  the  waves  of  magic  words.  In  a  truly 
lyrical  work  words  and  events  are  forgotten 
and  the  symbol  overpowers  us  with  its  beauty 
and  light.  Here  words  and  events  are  so  heavy 
as  to  kill  the  symbol.  The  symbol  is  very  un- 
happily  enclosed  in  Angelica  who  is  to  per' 
sonify  liberty.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  underhand 
why  the  author  has  made  Angeb'ca  a  wanton 
girl  who  does  not  repulse  the  advances  of 
the  Regent  or  Dictator  and  Anally  kiUs  her 
champion,  Orlando.  The  preface  gave  promise 
of  a  fanta^ic  poem,  very  airy  in  its  ^rudture, 
which  might  have  reminded  one  sometimes 
of  Shakespeare,  sometimes  of  Musset,  some' 
times  of  Ari^ophanes  (p.  22).  At  be^  it  is  a 
rather  crude  and  cold  satire  in  which  the 
Regent  or  Didtator  passes  a  law  reviving  for 
his  bcneAt  the  old  “ius  primae  noeftis.”  Orlan' 
do  arrives  in  the  city,  hears  the  news,  starts  a 
revolution,  captures  the  Regent,  but  is 
abandoned  by  all  his  supporters  who  had 
expedted  favors  that  he  refused  to  grant. 
Liberty  disguised  under  the  alluring  and 
sensual  beauty  of  Angelica  has  only  two 
vidtims:  Stenterello,  a  poor,  fearful  fellow 
who  chances  to  shout  again^  the  Regent  and 
is  killed  by  the  soldiers,  and  Orlando,  who  is 
killed  by  Angelica  when  he  refuses  to  court 
her.  The  logical  solution  would  have  been  to 
identify  Angelica  and  Orlando.  As  it  ^nds, 
the  solution  denies  the  beauty  and  validity 
of  liberty.  Orlando  should  have  perished 
at  the  hands  of  the  cruel  Regent  and  not 


at  those  of  Aiir  lady  Liberty.  Is  it  possible  that 
humanity  has  become  so  brutalized  that  we 
can  place  our  ideal  only  in  a  pitiful  fool  and 
in  a  lofty  dreamer,  both  of  whom  are  elimin' 
ated,  one  of  them  being  killed  by  Liberty 
itself!  “I  came  too  soon!  I  came  too  soon!” 
complains  Orlando  speaking  of  Liberty’s  be' 
trayal,  and  ruefully  adds,  “But  perhaps  I 
would  always  have  come  too  soon.”  (p.i44). 
Then  is  liberty  an  impossible  dream? — D.  Vit' 
torini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Achille  Campanile.  ChiaraSlella.  Mi' 
lano.  Mondadori.  1934.  10  lire. — Every 

generation,  in  Italy,  has  one  or  two  prolific 
second'ratc  writers  who  are  widely  read  and 
whose  works  are  assured  be^  sellers.  Da 
Verona  and  Pittigrilli  have  now  passed  off 
the  ^ge  and  a  young  writer  by  the  name  of 
Campanile  has  Pepped  into  their  role.  Besides 
several  plays.  Campanile  has  published  nine 
novels  since  1927.  Ma  che  cosa  i  queSt'amore 
(1927)  and  Agoilo,  moglie  mia  rum  ti  conosco 
(1930),  probably  his  be^  works,  aim  to  amuse 
the  reader  during  the  hot  months  (incidental' 
ly.  Campanile’s  works  usually  appear  in  the 
summer). 

The  present  novel,  much  inferior  to  the 
two  above  mentioned,  relates  the  peregrina* 
tions  of  Chiara^lla,  who  is  a  kind  of  gbbe' 
trotter.  His  adventures,  as  unreal  and  im' 
possible  as  those  of  an  American  movie 
comedy,  center  about  an  extraordinarily  beau' 
tiful  watch  which  has  the  power  of  dunging 
the  course  of  life  by  attrading  the  avid  curi' 
osity  of  the  passersby. — Michele  Cantarella. 
Smith  College. 

•  Marise  Ferro.  Barbara.  Milano.  Monda' 
dori.  1934.  320  pages.  12  lire. — Barbara 

may  bed  be  described,  if  not  altogether  ac' 
cuiately  perhaps,  as  an  Italian  version  of 
the  Well  of  Loneliness  theme.  It  is  the  au' 
thor’s  second  novel,  her  Ard,  Disordine,  pulv 
lished  two  years  ago,  having  already  won  her 
the  reputation  of  being  a  “drong”  writer, 
“brutal”  in  her  treatment  of  the  subjed  of 
women  and  sex.  Disordine,  in  short,  had  both 
a  critical  and  a  popular  success;  and  Signora 
Ferro,  who,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
her,  indubitably  possesses  a  novelid’s  talent — 
a  thing  that  is  rare  in  the  Italy  of  today,  and 
which,  for  that  matter,  has  never  been  any 
too  common  with  the  Italians — may  be 
counted  upon  to  make  her  way  in  the  world. 
She  is  especially  adept  at  feminine  portrayal; 
her  depidion  of  the  male  is  much  less  success' 
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fill,  and  is  marred,  one  feels,  by  a  prejudice 
on  her  part,  as  well  as  a  fundamental  lack  of 
under^nding  of  the  masculine  character;  in 
dealing  with  men,  she  becomes  either  bookish 
or  romantic  and  unreal.  One  thing  that  may 
be  said  of  her  work  is  that  it  is  never  prurient; 
she  keeps  it  on  another  plane.  Barbara,  the 
heroine,  cherishes  an  enduring  but  etherealizcd 
passion  for  her  friend,  Vittoria,  who  returns 
her  affection  with  an  almost  equal  degree  of 
intensity  at  times,  but  without  Barbara's 
acquired  consciousness  of  its  true  nature,  and 
who  eventually  falls  in  love  with  a  fentaAic 
young  man,  only  to  experience  a  hopeless  and 
bitter  tyranny  that  lacerates  her  real  self 
(di^incftly,  a  Well  0/  Loneliness  point  of  view, 
this).  In  the  end,  Vittoria  meets  a  death  by 
drowning  that  is  sometliing  like  involuntary 
suicide,  and  Barbara  is  left  with  her  alone' 
ness. — Samuel  Purruim.  New  York  City. 

•  Celso  Maria  Garatti.  La  Celia  ?io.  13. 

Bologna.  Cappelli.  1934. 9  lire. — There  is 

a  great  variety  of  scenes  and  a  ho^  of  chat' 
a<^ters  in  this  collecftion  of  short  Tories.  From 
a  court'house,  where  we  make  the  acquaint' 
ance  of  the  trickier  and  cleverer  of  lawyers, 
we  pass  on  to  a  cafe,  where  two  old  habitu^ 
spend  their  evenings  playing  cards  and  boaA' 
ing  of  their  pa^,  completely  unmindful  of  their 
third  partner,  a  man  of  uneventful  life,  until 
he  loses  his  son  on  the  battlefield.  The  proces' 
sion  continues  with  parish  prie^,  hunters, 
farmers  and  peasants  who  convey  the  peace 
and  wholesomeness  of  the  Italian  campagna, 
and  with  the  horror  of  the  Marshes,  the 
primitive  in^tincfts  of  its  people,  etched  with 
ToUtoyan  ^rokes. 

Not  only  does  Garatti  know  how  to  tell  a 
a  ^ry;  he  has  a  wealth  of  imagination,  superb 
powers  of  description  and  themes  which  are 
always  excellent  whether  they  be  tragic, 
pathetic,  romantic  or  humorous. — Michele 
Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Aino  Kallas.  La  sposa  del  lupo.  Milano. 

Sperling  6r*  Kupfer.  1934.  200  pages.  8 

lire. — Aino  Kallas  is  perhaps  the  outstanding 
Finnish  woman  of  letters.  Writing  both  prose 
and  verse,  her  fiivoritc  genre  is  the  short  Story, 
exemplified  by  the  two  Stories  this  book 
contains.  The  first  is  a  variant  of  the  were' 
wolf  theme.  The  second  tale  is  about  a  maid 
of  noble  birth  who,  daring  to  defy  her  haughty 
brothers  by  choosing  a  husband  below  her 
rank,  is  drowned  by  them  through  a  hole  in 
the  ice.  The  pitiless  cruelty  of  this  adt  is  the 


most  Striking  feature  of  the  Story.  Indeed,  the 
Stark  realism  of  both  these  narratives  is 
relieved  only  by  an  overtone  of  my^icism 
chara<fteriStic,  perhaps,  of  the  cold  and  misty 
abode  of  the  Northern  peoples. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Massimo  Lelj.  Stagioni  al  Sirente.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1934. 142  pages.  6  lire. — Man' 

neredly  simple  prose  sketches  of  provincial 
peasant  life.  Well  done,  if  you  care  for  the 
genre;  otherwise,  they  will  probably  leave  you 
cold.  For  the  pieces  themselves  are  cold  m 
their  audtorial  detachment,  their  impersonality, 
however  warmly  human  the  theme.  It  is  so 
easy  to  write  about  the  troubles  of  the  poor! 
There  would  seem,  today,  to  be  something 
obscene  in  doing  so.  The  only  book  that  is  to 
be  written  about  the  poor  has  been  written, 
in  the  Spanish  Arconada’s  Los  pobres  contra 
los  ricos.  Read  Ignazio  Silone’s  Fontamara, 
now  available  in  English,  and  you  get  the  real 
pidture,  and  it’s  not  quite  so  idylhc  a  one.  It  is 
all  a  matter  of  hfting  or  leaving  the  veil.  An 
ae^hetically  detached  ^yle  is  a  great  pro' 
tedtion  at  times. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York 
City. 

•  Anna  Messina.  II  viaggio  di  nozze  di 
Maria  Isabel.  Illu^razioni  dell’  autrice.  Roma. 
Formiggini.  1934.  165  pages. — In  all  the  dull 
flood  from  the  presses  these  days,  here  is 
something  to  sit  up,  read  and  write  home  about. 
It  is  a  perfedtly  ripping  boarding'sehool  miss’ 
version  of  a  good  old'^hioned  pirate  sizzler. 
Who  Anna  Messina  is,  this  reviewer  does  not 
happen  to  know;  he  can  but  wonder  if  she 
is  related  to  the  Maria  Messina  who,  since 
the  early  century,  has  been  turning  out  novels 
and  short  Tories  for  children  and  adults. 
This  appears  to  be  the  author’s  fir^  book,  but 
she  has  surely  an  expert  hand.  Her  pirate'tale 
technique  is  flawless;  and  the  young  convent 
maiden’s  abdudtion,  rescue  and  subsequent 
elopement  with  her  sanguinary  he'ooan  ab' 
dudtor  add  the  unwonted  twi^  that  give  the 
volume  its  charm,  a  charm  that  is  heightened 
by  the  author’s  skill  as  an  illu^rator.  The 
attention  of  the  American  publisher  is  called 
to  this  item  for  the  tired  Depressionfia. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Nicola  Moscardelli.  La  vita  ha  sempre 
ragione.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1934.  524 

pages.  10  lire. — This  novel  of  the  year  1919 
has  a  special  value  for  the  psychologic  and 
the  sociologiC.  In  it,  signor  Moscardelli  makes 
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a  ^rong  effort  to  help  man  out  of  his  difficuh 
ties  by  inspiring  a  feeling  of  self'Con6dence, 
Life,  no  matter  how  trying,  “ha  sempre 
ragione.”  His  theory  goes  under  the  name  of 
“O^ruzionismo.”  If  man  is  confronted  with  a 


critical  situation,  worry  will  not  help.  He  mu^ 
take  life  as  it  comes,  and  when  misfortune 
arrives,  he  muA  ^rt  all  over  again. — Joseph 
A.  Russo.  Miami  University. 


BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS  LANGUAGES 

(For  other  bool{s  in  Various  Languages,  see  ** Head-Liners*') 


•  Cesljosloucnsi^a  Vla^iveda  (Czechoslo' 
vakia  in  all  its  aspecfts).  Vol.  III.  Jazy\ 

(Language).  Edited  by  Oldrich  Hujer.  Praha. 
Janda.  1934.  627  pages.  300  Kc. — Continuing 
this  useful  series,  we  are  presented  now  with 
the  be^  ^udy  which  has  appeared  on  the 
various  languages  of  Czechoslovakia.  The 
editor.  Dr.  Hujer,  writes  on  the  evolution  of 
the  Czechoslovak  tongue,  and  is  followed  by 
Dr.  Havranek’s  ^udy  of  the  Czech  dialedls; 
Dr.  Oberpfalcer  covers  the  socalled  “argots 
and  slangs;"  Dr.  Vazny  is  intere^ed  in  the 
Slovak  language.  Others  deal  exhauAively 
with  old  Czech  poetry,  the  language  of  Car- 
pathian  Russia,  the  tongue  used  in  Croat 
settlements  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  German 
language,  the  Magyar  language,  and,  even 
the  Gypsy  language  used  in  Czechoslova' 
kia.  Throughout  the  volume  are  scattered 
original  maps  and  drawings  showing  the 
extent  of  the  use  of  various  languages. 
This  is  a  necessarily  inadequate  summary 
of  only  the  main  outlines  of  a  work  rich 
in  concrete  detail,  illuArations  and  proof. 
As  regards  paper,  type  and  illuArations  the 
book  is  delightful,  as  are  the  other  volumes  in 
the  series. — Joseph  S.  Roucel(.  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

•  E.  Chalupny.  Sociologie  (Sociology).  Ta' 
bor.  Published  by  the  Author.  1933.  234 

pages.  60  Kc. — Sociology,  until  very  recently, 


was  a  negle(ffed  and  suspedted  field  in  Central 
Europe.  But  since  the  World  War,  especially 
in  its  theoretical  aspedts  it  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  In  fedt,  much  more  than 
the  American  sociologie  is  aware  of;  in  that 
respedt  we  may  say  that  Sorokin's  important 
work.  Contemporary  Sociological  Theories,  has 
introduced  the  American  reader  to  the  Euro' 
pean  sociologies,  but  has  not  given  him  enough 
to  get  a  fair  view  of  the  whole  pidture.  The 
present  work,  although  it  is  written  in  a 
language  which  is  read  by  very,  few  Amep 
icans,  would  really  fill  the  gap,  if  translated. — 
Joseph  S.  Roucel{.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Edvard  Benes.  Boj  o  Mtr  a  BezpecnoSt 
Statu  (The  Struggle  for  Peace  and  the 
Security  of  My  State).  Praha.  Orbis.  1934. 
842  pages.  96  Kc.— On  May  24,  1934,  Dr. 
Edvard  Benes,  the  perennial  Foreign  Miniver 
of  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  only  European 
^tesman  who  has  held  a  similar  position 
since  1918,  celebrated  the  fifth  decade  of  his 
mo^  fruitful  life.  There  are  very  few  men  of 
our  generation  who  can  point  with  pride  to 
a  record  like  that  of  Benes. 

The  present  volume  is  a  logical  successor 
to  Benes’  My  War  Memoirs,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English.  It  is  a  colledtion  of 
the  speeches  made  by  Benes  on  foreign  situa' 
tions  to  the  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  edited 
by  Dr.  J.  Papousek  and  Dr.  K.  Krofta.  This 
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handy  collecftion  is  indispensable  to  the  ^tU' 
dent  of  international  affairs,  and  especially 
to  the  those  who  believe  in  Benes’  intellec' 
tual  hone^y,  in  spite  of  the  hA  that  the 
primary  aim  of  his  w’ork  is  to  promote  the 
interests  of  his  ^tc. 

The  fir^  part  of  the  book,  229  pages,  covers 
a  systematic  summary  and  analysis  of  the 
Czechoslovak  foreign  policy  from  1924  to 
1933,  written  by  Dr.  K.  Krofta,  a  foremost 
Czechoslovak  historian  and  next  to  Benes 
in  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Mini^ry. — 
Joseph  S.  Roucel{.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Crsl(pslovens}{a  VkiSliveda  (Czechoslovak 
kia  in  all  its  aspeAs).  Vol.  VII.  Piserri' 
niAvi.  Edited  by  Albert  Prazak  and  Miloslav 
Novotny.  Praha.  Janda.  1933.  607  pages. 
300  Kc. — It  seems  that  every  volume  in  this 
excellent  series,  as  they  appear  in  succession, 
is  better  than  its  predecessor.  This  one  con- 
cerns  the  historical  development  and  the 
present  ^tus  of  Czech,  Slovak,  Ruthenian, 
Polish,  Hungarian,  and  German  literatures  in 
Czechoslovakia,  in  addition  to  the  articles 
on  the  hi^ry  of  Czech  newspapers,  the  evo^ 
lution  of  the  art  of  illustration  and  the  art 
of  book'inaking  and  book'binding.  We  are 
glad  to  report  that  the  Czechoslovak  minori' 
ties  are  getting  here  more  than  their  share 
of  attention,  and  as  a  former  Czechoslovak  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  faA,  and  especially 
so  since  Count  Bethlen  has  recently  published 
a  volume  in  which  the  woes  of  his  nationals  in 
Czechoslovakia  seem  to  be  terrifying.  The  Cze- 
choslovaks  are  not  doing  so  badly  at  all,  at  all, 
considering  this  book,  and  the  adtions  of  their 
neighbors,  the  Hitlerites  and  the  Poles.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ame  Novak  has  done  especially  well 
with  his  treatment  of  modem  Czech  literature, 
as  has  Dr.  Josef  Volf,  Director  of  the  National 
Museum  in  Prague,  in  his  treatment  of  con¬ 
temporary  hi^ory  of  Czech  newspapers.  There 
are  numerous  reproductions  of  documents, 
many  reproduced  here  for  the  fir^  time.  The 
book  is  delightful  as  regards  paper,  type  and 
illu^rations. — Joseph  S.  Roucel^.  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

•  Jaroslav  Bednar.  Cervena  Zeme.  Praha. 

Druz^evni  price.  1934. — “Red  Earth,” 
by  a  Czech  writer  already  di^inguished  as  a 
lyric  poet,  is  a  series  of  impressioni^ic  scenes 
in  which  the  same  characters  appear, rather  than 
a  novel,  though  everything  takes  place  in  a 
field  hospital  on  the  Italian  front  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1918.  There  is  a  grim  real- 
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ism  about  its  portrayal  of  war,  but  relieved 
by  touches  of  mysticism.  Its  chief  intereA  is 
that  it  is  plainly  autobiographic.  Additional 
attraction  is  found  in  a  score  of  illu^rations 
depicting  AuArian  army  types,  and  drawn  by 
the  late  Jan  Stursa. — T.  L.  S. 

•  Karel  Konrad.  Rozchod  (Farewell  to 
Arms).  Praha  Janda.  1934.  342  pages. 

35  Kc. — One  day  the  Austrian  authorities 
put  a  seventeen-year  old  child  into  a  military 
uniform.  This  record  of  the  child's  impressions 
is  one  of  the  moving  narratives  of  world  liter¬ 
ature.  There  is  no  definite  ^tory  here,  but  an 
impressioni^ic  jotting  down  of  individual 
scenes  connected  with  military  life.  The  charac¬ 
ters  are  brought  up  into  sharp  contra^ — 
youthful  soldiers,  drawn  again^  their  will  into 
the  war  of  nations,  and  the  officers,  who  in  this 
^ory,  typify  the  brutality  and  senselessness 
of  all  wars.  A  tender  Aory,  with  poetic  inspira¬ 
tion,  deserving  a  world-wide  hearing! — Joseph 
S.  Roucel{.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Jaroslav  Maria.  Vahy  a  Mec.  Praha. 
Janda.  1934.  Second  Edition.  25  Kc. — Few  of 
Maria's  novels  have  been  as  well  written  as 
this  one.  The  theme  is  the  erotic  adventure  of 
an  elderly  lawyer,  a  bachelor,  with  a  young  and 
beautiful  gypsy.  The  lawyer  at  fir^  denies  his 
relations  with  the  girl,  but  becomes  more  and 
more  deeply  involved  with  her  till  his  confes¬ 
sion  leads  to  her  condemnation  for  killing  an 
earlier  lover.  He  becomes  a  vi(ftim  of  paranoia, 
and  ends  his  life  when  he  learns  of  the  cir- 
cum^nces  which  prevent  the  head  of  the 
^te  from  commuting  her  sentence.  The  trial, 
and  the  speeches  for  and  again^  the  infliction 
of  capital  punishment,  are  the  fineA  of  the  sort 
which  the  reviewer  has  ever  read.  Maria  has 
succeeded  in  combining  sociological  reahsm 
with  emotional  romanticism,  and  has  produced 
a  novel  which  is  absorbing  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  is  really  a  pity  that  our  drive  for 
“cleaner”  motion  pictures  makes  this  excellent 
novel  ineligible  for  the  screen. — Joseph  S. 
Rouce}{.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Zdenek  Nemecek.  }^ew  Tort^-Zamlzeno 
(Fog  over  New  York).  Praha.  Janda. 

1934.  335  pages.  35  Kc. — Nemecek,  who  was 
^tioned  in  New  York  for  several  years  as 
a  consular  officer  of  Czechoslovakia,  obviously 
utilized  his  time  effectively  in  studying  the 
lives  of  the  immigrants  living  in  New  York. 
A  Czech  immigrant  family  comes  to  New  York 
in  the  pre-war  years.  It  has  to  go  through 
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painful  physical  and  mental  readju^ment 
before  it  reaches  some  degree  of  prosperity. 
But  the  really  pitiful  parts  come  when  the 
children  of  the  family  become  Americanized 
(or  shall  we  say,  over'Americanized)  and  the 
cultural  confli(its  between  the  parents  and  the 
children  end  disa^rously.  Throughout  the 
^ory  are  scattered  excellent  observations  of 
the  author  on  the  various  aspedts  of  American 
civilization.  A  novel  which  is  a  happy  combina' 
tion  of  ^ory-telling  and  sociology. — Joseph  S. 
Rouce1{.  Pennsylvania  State  (College. 

•  Samuel  TomAsik.  Kliatba  na  Murdni. 
Praha.  Melantrich.  1933.  272  pages.  4  Kc. 

— A  novel  based  on  the  romantic  and  event' 
fill  life  of  the  “Slovak  Wallen^ein,”  Veselin, 
the  seventeenth  century  soldier.  Maria  Se- 
covska,  a  si^er  of  a  feudal  lord,  betrays  her 
relatives  for  a  promise  of  Veselin  that  he  will 
marr>’  her  if  the  ca^le  Muran  fells  into  his 
hands.  Veselin  and  Maria  are  married,  but 
eventually  both  suffer  betrayal.  The  volume 
shows  w’hat  rapid  brides  the  Slovak  literary 
arti^s  are  making  today. — Joseph  S.  Roucel^. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Henrik  Pontoppidan.  Drengeaar.  K0ben' 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1933.  3.75  kroner. — 

Henrik  Pontoppidan,  the  greater  Danish 
noveli^  of  the  naturali^ic  school,  once  ^ted 
his  philosophy  in  the  final  sentence  of  one  of 
his  short  Tories:  “What  good  is  it  to  have 
been  hatched  from  an  eagle's  egg,  when  you 
grow  up  in  the  duck  yard,”  in  opposition  to 
Hans  Andersen’s  happy:  “It  doesn’t  matter 
that  you  grow  up  in  a  duck  yard,  as  long  as 
you  have  been  hatched  from  a  swan’s  egg.” 
It  is  charadleri.^ic  of  Pontoppidan  that  he  had 
to  be  in  opposition  to  Hans  Andersen,  whom 
he  admired  more  than  any  other  Danish  poet. 

From  his  eagle'flight  as  author  of  many  and 
great  books,  Pontoppidan  has  never  topped 
scourging  the  Danish  people  for  what  he 
thought  their  main  lack:  their  inability  to  let 
go  of  the  old,  the  home  and  its  tradition,  and 
to  aspire  to  something  beyond  themselves. 

Now  at  seventy'five,  he  has  ^rted  his 
autobiography  with  this  little  volume  about 
his  boyhood  in  Randers,  and  when  a  person 
can  write  about  his  childhood  without  a  trace 
of  sentimentality  it  is  settled — if  it  wasn’t 
before — that  he  is  anything  but  romantic. 

From  his  childhood  Henrik  Pontoppidan 
was  in  adtive  opposition.  He — the  descendant 
of  clergymen  for  as  fer  back  as  his  pedigree 
goes — knew  from  his  early  days  that  he  bc' 


longed  to  the  new  order — he  wanted  to  bc' 
come  an  engineer.  Another  in^nce  of  his 
independent  way  of  judging,  when  ^ill  a  child, 
comes  out  in  his  memories  where  he  tells 
about  the  German  occupation  of  Jutland  in 
1864.  In  the  mid^  of  the  patriotic  fever,  then, 
the  seven'year  old  Henrik,  as  he  is  sitting  by 
the  window  and  looking  at  the  big  rats  around 
the  garbage'can  in  the  yard,  compares  the  con' 
tending  parties  to  these  rats  that  fight  over 
every  morsel  that  is  dragged  out  of  the  trash. 
He  despises  the  old'fashioned  bellicose  patri' 
otism,  and  he  mocks  the  now  long-forgotten 
Social-Democratic  attempt  at  disarmament. 
He  derides  the  old  school  where  he  was  a 
pupil,  with  its  grotesque  punishment,  and  he 
ridicules  the  lack  of  punishment  in  the  modem 
school.  He  scorns  tradition,  'and  yet  he  cannot 
break  with  it. — Ida  Bachmann.  Maribo,  Den' 
mark. 

•  Hakon  Holm.  Har  ingen  Interess,  eller 
En  Forfaiter  paa  Trapperne.  K0benhavn. 
Sch0nberg.  1933.  3.50  kroner. — This  book  of 
poetry  became  the  sensation  of  the  year  in  the 
Danish  book  market.  Its  author,  a  completely 
unknown  young  man,  who  had  unsuccessfully 
offered  his  poems  for  sale  from  door  to  door, 
was  suddenly  found  by  the  press  and  hailed 
as  a  lyrical  genius.  His  poems  moved  from  the 
Greets  and  the  Airways  into  the  office  of  a 
publisher,  and  out  came  a  book  that  made  a 
record  as  a  beA-seller. 

That  Hakon  Holm  has  talent  cannot  be 
doubted;  that  this  talent  is  untamed  is  equally 
true.  There  is  no  idea  in  the  book,  no  ^tory; 
the  poet  simply  tells  about  his  life  in  spon' 
taneous  outbur^s  of  love  and  hatred,  putting 
down  trivialities  and  passages  of  true  beauty 
side  by  side.  In  this  chaos  of  poetry  three 
things  ^and  out:  accounts  of  his  suffering 
while  peddling  his  poems  from  door  to  door; 
vehement  attacks  on  some  of  I>enmark’s  lead' 
ing  critics;  lyrical  pictures  from  the  enchanted 
garden  to  which  he  retires  to  live  an  idyllic 
life  with  wife,  children,  flowers  and  birds. 

The  rebellious,  not  to  say  contemptuous, 
manner  in  which  Hakon  Holm  provokes 
highly  reputed  critics  and  clergymen  undoubt' 
edly  has  contributed  to  ^tir  the  curiosity  of 
the  public.  But  although  in  his  fighting  he 
shows  some  polemic  ability,  it  is  in  his  garden 
scenes  that  his  talent  shines.  There  he  reveals 
himself  as  a  supreme  lyrici^  of  whom  much  is 
to  be  expected — if  he  under^nds  how  to 
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cultivate  his  unusual  poetical  potentialities. — 
Jens  >^vhom.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Hulda  Lutken.  De  Uansvarlige.  K^ben' 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1933.  7-50  kroner. — 
De  uansmrlige — the  irresponsible  ones — are 
the  narrow'ininded  fundamentali<>ts,  the  home 
mission  people,  as  they  call  themselves,  or  to 
use  Hulda  Liitken’s  vocabulary,  the  black 
women  with  the  Bat  hearts.  And  an  un' 
quenchable  hate  again^  this  inhuman  self- 
righteousness  flames  through  her  book,  in 
which  here  and  there,  one  has  a  vision  of  a 
painter  squeezing  the  colors  out  of  the  tubes 
right  on  the  piAure,  exaggerated  layers  of 
exaggerated  colors. 

The  virtim  of  the  black  women  is  a  young 
girl,  Ema,  whose  parents  die  after  poverty, 
illness  and  murder.  All  that  Ema  has  seen  of 
the  grown-up  people’s  life  fills  her  with  fear, 
repulsion  and  yet  with  curiosity. 

She  has  been  h'ving  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  black  women,  slaving  for  her,  but  when 
she  is  twenty  she  cannot  resi^  the  desire  to 
go  to  a  dance,  like  other  girls.  She  is  “dolled 
up”  for  the  occasion  by  Sorine,  a  wonderfully 
described  seam^ress,  who  carries  on  her  broad 
shoulders  all  the  sins  of  this  world  as  well  as 
her  own.  But  Etna's  only  boy  friend,  whom 
she  has  known  from  childhood,  doesn't  even 
look  at  her.  She  is  alone  in  the  world — all  that 
her  youth  is  longing  for  will  not  come  to  her — 
and  when  she  thinks  she  can  take  it,  it  is  not 
life,  but  only  a  new  loneliness  and  a  disease. 

With  a  tenderness  that  outbalances  her 
hatred  again^  the  ultra-pious,  Hulda  Lutken 
has  described  the  tragic  and  predefined  fiaill 
of  a  child. — Ida  Bachmann.  Maribo,  Den¬ 
mark. 

•  Arthur  van  Schendel.  De  waterman. 

Rotterdam.  N.  V.  Nijghfi^van  Ditmar's 
uitgeversmaatschappij.  1933. — The  celebrated 
Dutch  novelif  could  hardly  have  chosen  a 
more  typically  Dutch  subjedt  than  that  taken 
for  his  latef  work,  called  by  many  critics  his 
bef .  The  “Waterman”  is  the  nickname  for 
a  wandering  sailor,  moving  about  in  his  small 
sailing  craft  along  the  many  interior  water¬ 
ways  which  he  loves  above  all  else.The  novel 
has  grown  to  an  epic  of  the  water,  depicting 
its  def  rudtive  force  as  well  as  its  great  blessing 
for  the  Netherlands.  During  Maarten  Gos- 
saert’s  lifetime  (the  firf  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century)  the  country’s  economic  and  financial 
life  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  consequence  of  the 
Napoleonic  regime  and  the  Belgian  war  of 


separation.  Poverty,  frequent  floods,  a  spirit  of 
mutiny  and  revolt,  narrowmindedness  under 
the  almof  autocratic  government  headed 
by  king  Willem  I.  This  was  not  an  atmosphere 
favorable  to  the  f  urdy  and  independent  char¬ 
acter  of  Maarten.  From  his  earlief  boyhood 
he  rebelled  againf  religious  traditions,  and 
coming  of  age  he  joined  a  sect  centered  in 
Zwijndrecht  and  Waddingsveen  and  also 
living  on  ships.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  well 
known  community  named  the  “Zwijndrechts- 
che  nieuwlichters”;  and  the  leader  Stoffel 
Muller  apparently  served  as  the  prototype  of 
Maarten  Gossaert. 

The  magnificent  sober  f  yle  gives  to  the 
f  ory  a  beautiful  slow  narrative  character  which 
keeps  the  reader  absorbed  to  the  end.  Here  is 
a  rare  “classic”  which  in  all  likelihexjd  will 
hold  the  interef  of  several  generations  of 
Dutchmen  to  come,  incorporating  as  it  does 
the  better  side  of  the  national  character: 
f  urdiness,  perseverance  and  love  for  physical 
and  spiritual  freedom. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Schel' 
tema.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  F.  M.  Kercheville.  A  Preliminary  Glos¬ 
sary  of  ?^ew  Mexican  Spanish. — George 

E.  MeSpadden.  Some  Semantic  and  Philo¬ 
logical  Facts  of  the  Spanish  Spol^en  in  Chilili, 
Hew  Mexico.  Albuquerque.University  of  New 
Mexico  Press.  1934.  102  pages.  —  A  brief 
orientation  toward  a  more  thorough  invef  iga- 
tion  of  New  Mexican  Spanish  dialectical 
phenomena.  The  monograph  is  divided  into 
sections  dealing  with  colloquialisms  or  words 
of  lcx:al  usage;  words  that  have  undergone 
phonetic  changes;  archaic  words  ^ill  used  in 
New  Mexico;  and,  finally,  what  is  perhaps  the 
mo^  intere^ing  section,  the  hispanicized  Eng¬ 
lish  words  and  expressions.  A  brief  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  ^ndard  dictionaries  and  philo¬ 
logical  works  is  attached.  The  second  division 
deals  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Spanish 
spoken  in  a  relatively  remote  and  isolated 
di^rict  of  New  Mexico,  Chihli,  where  dia¬ 
lectal  qualities  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to 
develop  under  ideal  conditions. — Richard  Pat' 
tee.  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Major  R.  V.  C.  Bcxlley.  The  Drama  of 
the  Pacific.  Tokyo.  The  Hokuseido  Press. 

1934.  $1.50. — In  this  volume  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  in  detail  topics  which  were  but  briefly 
written  about  in  the  laA  chapters  of  his 
Japanese  Omelette.  These  subjects  are:  Japan’s 
admini^ration  of  her  mandated  islands,  and 
the  que^ion  of  Naval  Ratios.  Major  Bcxlley 
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frankly  ^tes  that  he  will  “endeavor  to  show 
what  Japan  has  done  in  these  Pacific  territories 
and  why  it  is  essential  that  the  present  ^atus 
should  not  be  changed.”  This  is  not  a  book 
for  classes  in  literature  but  it  is  an  important 
one  for  the  ^udent  of  International  Relations 
and  particularly  of  the  Pacific  Area. — P.  D. 
Perl{ins.  South  Pasadena,  California. 

•  Gu^v  Spiller.  The  Ethical  Movement  in 
Great  Britain.  A  Documentary  Hi^ory. 
London.  Printed  for  the  author  at  The  Far* 
leigh  Press.  1934. — The  author  has  told  a 
Aory  of  which  he  has  personal  knowledge  from 
the  beginning.  The  records  of  many  particular 
organizations  and  all  of  the  great  leaders  have 
been  included.  This  is  an  hi^orical  depository 
of  a  very  important  movement  that  has  deveb 
oped  also  in  America  and  in  several  countries 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  portraits  of  Dr. 
Stanton  Coit,  Frederick  J.  Gould  and  Lord 
Snell  adorn  the  volume. — H.  L.  Latham.  Chi' 
cago. 


•  Carleton  Beals  Fire  on  the  Andes.  New 
York.  Lippincott.  1934.  $3.00. — If  any- 
thing,  this  fat  volume  is  an  improvement  over 
the  author's  widely  acclaimed  Mexican  Maze. 
This  is  not  because  Beals  knows  Peru  better 
than  Mexico,  nor  because  he  observed  Peru- 
vian  things  with  greater  accuracy.  In  all  like- 
lihood,  he  knows  Mexico  more  intimately  than 
any  other  portion  of  Latin  America  and  as  far 
as  reporting  is  concerned  Beals  has  always  been 
a  fir^'class  and  highly  reali^ic  gatherer  of 
fids.  The  reason  why  this  book  on  Peru  is 
more  satisfying  is  that  its  interpretation  of 
hidorical,  social  and  economic  data  is  more 
mature  and  more  plausible.  His  evaluation  of 
“Aprismo,”  e.g.,  and  his  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  the  intereds  involved  in  Peru’s 
forthcoming  revolution  are  convincing  and 
contain  none  of  the  confusion  which  in  the 
pad  entered  into  his  explanations  of  con- 
temporary  Mexican  affairs.  Fire  on  the  Andes 
tells  the  whole  dory  of  a  country  which,  back' 
ward  as  it  undoubtedly  is  today,  was  at  one 
time  far  and  away  the  mod  civilized  nation 
the  wedem  hemisphere  has  thus  fir  known. 
Written  in  an  energetic  and  highly  colored 
prose  and  combining  the  bed  features  of  a 
travel  book  with  solidly  documented  accounts 
of  Incan,  colonial  and  modem  Peruvian  affairs, 
it  is  a  “serious”  volume  which  manages  to 
get  along  without  a  single  dull  page. — M.  H. 
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•  Girard  Lindsley  McEntee.  Italy's  Part 
in  Winning  the  World  War.  Princeton. 

Princeton  University  Press.  1934.  $2.00. — The 
superhuman  fight  tenaciously  sudained  by  the 
Italian  soldier  during  the  World  War,  not 
only  againd  a  welharmed  enemy  but  againd 
impervious  nature  on  the  Alps  and  the  un' 
protected  Adriatic  front  were,  until  a  short 
time  ago,  completely  unknown  abroad.  But 
now,  Colonel  McEntee  has  published  a  de' 
tailed  and  documented  dudy  of  the  battles 
vraged  on  the  Audro'Italian  front.  He  points 
out  the  insufficient  number  of  officers,  the 
lack  of  heavy  artillery  and  of  machine  guns 
at  the  outset,  and  the  tremendous  problem 
presented  by  the  intense  cold  of  the  fird  year. 
A  war  of  such  duration  had  never  before  been 
fought  at  such  an  altitude  and  the  Italians 
learned  through  bitter  experience.  And  since 
every  defeat  is  food  for  thought,  Caporetto 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Italians.  The  retreat 
of  the  Piave  and  the  heroic  residance  which 
followed  conditute,  without  doubt,  the  great 
Italian  vidory,  forgotten  in  the  noise  of  the 
disader  of  Caporetto  and  in  the  ignorance  of 
its  valorous  defense. 

This  work  is  written  in  a  concise  military 
dyle  which  is  eloquent  in  its  simplicity.  Sixty' 
four  maps,  twenty'nine  photographs  and  an 
exhaudive  bibliography  enhance  its  intered 
and  increase  its  value. — Michele  Cantarella. 
Smith  College. 

•  Nellie  Van  de  Grift  Sanchez.  Stories  of 
the  Latin' American  States.  New  York. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell.  1934.  400  pages.  $2.50. — 
Mrs.  Sanchez,  of  the  research  daff  of  the  Ban' 
croft  Library,  is  known  for  her  life  of  her 
sider,  Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  for 
other  reference  works  on  the  order  of  the  one 
we  are  here  discussing.  She  is  extremely  care' 
ful  and  dependable — the  reviewer  might  prove 
his  acumen  by  citing  a  few  errors,  but  that 
would  be  unkind  and  unnecessary — and  her 
judgment  as  to  what  an  elementary  reference 
work  of  this  kind  should  contain  is  excellent. 
Our  chief  complaint  is  that,  like  nearly  every' 
one  who  has  written  on  Latin  America,  she 
furnishes  almod  no  literary  data,  whereas  to 
mod  dudents  of  Nicaraguan  matters,  for  ex' 
ample,  Ruben  Dario  is  at  lead  as  important 
as  William  Walker.  It  is  more  or  less  purpose' 
less  to  cavil  at  the  apportionment  of  space  in 
such  reference  books,  but  we  were  disap' 
pointed  to  find  Puerto  Rico  disposed  of  in 
two  pages  when  Coda  Rica,  for  example,  is 
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allowed  a  dozen. — The  arrangement  is  al- 
phabetical,  except  that  the  possessions  of 
other  Powers,  a  welcome  addition,  dealing 
with  regions  about  which  information  is  not 
always  easily  accessible — are  li^ed  separately. 
The  book  is  written  very  simply  and  without 
rhetorical  pretension,  and  inevitably  savors  of 
the  catalogue,  but  this  reviewer  read  it  through 
with  unflagging  intere^,  which  is  noteworthy. 
— H.  K.  B. 

•  Shunkichi  Akimoto.  The  Lure  of  Japan. 

Tokyo.  The  Hokuseido  Press.  1934. 

$1.50. — This  guide-book  to  Japan  contains 
the  data  of  a  Baedeker  or  a  Murray,  but 
prepared  in  narrative  form  so  that  it  can  also 
be  used  by  the  arm-chair  traveler.  Japan  has 
many  things  to  delight  the  traveler,  but  in  this 
of  all  countries  the  visitor  appreciates  his 
visit  more  fully  if  he  under^nd  the  cuAoms 
usually  so  Grange  to  him.  In  this  volume, 
things  Japanese  are  fir^  described  in  their 
relation  to  the  four  seasons.  Then  follows  a 
description  of  the  seven  important  cities.  Con¬ 
siderable  space  is  given  to  the  National  Parks, 
followed  by  data  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjedts 
ranging  from  The  Pleasures  of  Eating  to 
Japanese  Marriages  and  Funerals.  A  good 
map,  an  excellent  index,  and  nearly  forty  full 
page  plates. — P.  D.  Perl^ns.  South  Pasadena, 
California. 

•  Lafcadio  Heam.  On  Poets.  On  Poetry. 

Edited  by  R.  Tanabe,  T.  Ochiai  and  I. 

Nishizaki.  Tokyo.  Hokuseido  Press.  1934. 
$4  .00  per  volume. — During  his  seven  years  as 
Professor  of  English  at  Tokyo  Imperial  Uni¬ 
versity,  Heam  developed  these  lectures, 
which,  although  many  have  been  published  in 
America,  are  better  known  and  appreciated 
by  the  Japanese.  It  is  related  by  the  editors 
that  in  delivering  these  ledtures  Heam  spoke 
slowly,  carefully  pronouncing  each  word  and 
even  giving  the  pundtuation  and  in  some  in- 
Aances  the  spelling  of  difficult  words.  The 
lectures  in  the  present  volumes  were  taken 
from  the  typewritten  manuscript  notes  of 
his  ^dents.  There  are  many  fascinating  re¬ 
membrances  of  Hearn’s  classroom  days  in 
the  editors’  Preface,  and  as  we  read  the  words 
of  these  former  ^dents,  now  noted  scholars, 
we  can  under^nd  why  such  reverence  is 
paid  in  Japan  to  Hearn’s  memory. — P.  D. 
Perl^ns.  South  Pasadena,  California. 

•  Edward  Larocque  Tinker.  Louisiana's 
Earliest  Poet.  New  York.  Public  Library. 
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1933. — The  subjedt  of  this  excellent  mono¬ 
graph  is  Julien  Poydras  de  Lallande,  to  whom 
Mr.  Tinker  ascribes  the  authorship  of  two 
long  French  poems  that  were  published  in 
New  Orleans  in  1777-  The  two  pamphlets 
appeared,  without  the  author’s  name,  under 
the  imprint  of  “Antoine  Boudousquie,  Im- 
primeur  du  Roi  et  du  Cabildo.’’  Both  arc 
dedicated  to  the  Spanish  Governor  Bernard  de 
Galvez,  and  Mr  .Tinker  finds  that  they  antedate 
by  two  years  all  other  items  of  a  ^ridtly  liter¬ 
ary  nature  published  in  Louisiana.  The  pamph¬ 
lets  turned  up  at  a  Paris  bookseller’s  in  1909, 
and  were  immediately  purchased  by  the 
Lenox  Library. 

Juhen  Poydras  was  already  known  as  the 
author  of  a  poem  entitled  La  Prise  du  Mome 
du  Baton  Rouge  par  Monseigneur  de  Galvez. 
He  was  bom  near  Nantes  in  the  I740’s,  and 
after  he  came  to  Louisiana  he  amassed  an 
enormous  fortune  as  a  trader  and  planter. 
Mr.  Tinker’s  argument  is  that  he  was  the 
fir^,  and  perhaps  the  wor^,  poet  the  province 
ever  had.  He  has  proved  at  lea^t  the  latter 
proposition,  by  reprinting  the  three  poems, 
with  a  bibliography  of  Poydras. — Paul  C. 
Snodgress.  New  York  City. 

•  Takuboku  Ishikawa.  A  Handful  of  Sarui. 

Translated  by  Shio  Sakanishi  Bo^on. 
Marshall  Jones.  1934. — The  fir^  volume  to 
appear  in  a  series  entitled  Modem  Japanese 
Poets.  Dr.  Sakanishi  gives  an  exadt  and  literal 
translation,  retaining  the  rhythm  of  the 
original.  Mr.  Saito  in  his  foreword  says:  “Po¬ 
etry  with  the  Japanese  is  neither  description 
nor  exposition  of  inner  or  outer  experiences 
of  life  but  rather  a  cult,  founded  on  adoration 
of  the  beautiful.  Hence  the  poet’s  effort  is  bent 
on  the  choice  of  a  few  sensations  which  mu^ 
give  birth  to  a  train  of  others.” 

As  an  “  Introduction”  there  is  a  mo^  in- 
tere^ing  biography  of  the  poet  Hajime  Ishi¬ 
kawa,  better  known  as  Takuboku,  and  in 
outlining  the  poet’s  life  Dr.  Sakanishi  prepares 
us  for  the  poems  that  follow.  These  are  well 
chosen:  A  Handful  of  Sand,  Wreath  of  Smol^e, 
Autumn  Wind,  My  Sad  Toys  and  Autumn 
Evening  are  a  few  of  the  titles. 

Many  of  the  books  of  Japanese  prose  and 
poetry  which  come  today  from  the  publish¬ 
ers  are  the  joint  work  of  English  and  Japanese 
writers.  This  is  not  necessary  here  as  Dr. 
Sakanishi  shows  her  thorough  under^nding 
of  English  in  this  translation. — P.  D.  Perl{ins. 
South  Pasadena,  California.. 
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•  Theodor  Findahl.  Jfide.  Oslo.  Aschehoug. 
1933.  5  and  7  kroner. — In  this  well  writ' 

ten  book  Lektor  Findahl  presents  a  timely 
consideration  of  the  Jewish  problem.  He  has 
ftudied  Jews  in  New  York  and  Berlin,  in 
Warsaw  and  The  Hague  and  in  Palestine,  and 
although  his  attitude  is  sympathetic,  he  en' 
deavors  to  write  as  impartially  as  possible. 
The  result  is  a  book  which  should  intere^ 
Christians  and  Jews  aUke.  Hr.  Findahl  writes 
simply  and  clearly  and  makes  his  points  by 
sheer  logic.  He  believes  that  the  Jewish  prob- 
1cm  will  remain  a  problem  because  of  the 
Jews’  inbred  desire  to  remain  what  they  have 
always  been,  a  people  apart  and  different  from 
other  peoples,  the  Chosen  People.  Hr.  Fin' 
dahl  argues  that  the  world  might  as  well  face 
the  facft  that  the  Jews  cannot  be  assimilated, 
and  make  up  its  mind  to  live  in  peace  with 
them,  to  their  mutual  pro6t.  There  are  in' 
tereSting  sidelights  on  the  Mohammedan 
attitude  toward  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  on 
the  Jewish  situation  in  Germany,  both  before 
and  after  the  Nazis  came  into  power. — Day 
Morgcn^lieme.  Oslo,  Norway. 

•  Konrad  Wzros.  Ohp  z  ol{o  w  l^ryzysem. 
(Eye  to  Eye  with  the  Crisis).  Warszawa. 

Hoesick.  1933.  10  zl. — Kicdy  znolwu  wojna? 
(When  will  the  Next  War  Happen?)  War' 
szawa.  Gcbethner  i  Wolff.  1934.  8  zl. — Both 
of  these  are  the  work  of  a  young  journalist 
whose  untimely  death  occurred  juSt  a  year 
or  so  ago.  The  6rSt  sets  forth  a  minute  account 
of  economic  difficulties  in  Poland,  the  second 
examines  the  economic  horizon  of  all  Europe. 
Both  are  fair  samples  of  the  abundant  “liter' 
aturc”  of  the  depression. — A.  P.  Coleman. 
Columbia  University. 

•  Marja  Gutkowska.  HiSlorja  ubiorow 
(History  of  CoStume).  2  vols.  Lwow. 

Ksiaznica  Atlas.  1932. — An  excellent  little 
handbook  in  two  volumes,  the  6rSt  illuStra' 
tions,  the  second  explanatory  text,  reviewing 
the  history  of  coStume.  Since  especial  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  Polish  coStume,  this  is  a  vah 
uable  source  of  information  that  is  extremely 
difficult  to  come  by. — A.  P.  Coleman.  Colum' 
bia  University. 

•  Wanda  Kragen.  Dymy  nad  Azja  (Smoke 
over  Asia).  Warszawa.  R6j.  1934. — A 

lively  and  accurate  account  of  the  visit  of  a 
pioneer  Polish  journali^  to  the  new  industrial 
Russia.  Her  observations  are  the  more  in' 
tereSting  because  she  comes  from  the  State 


which  lies  only  next  door  to  this  Russia  which 
she  describes,  yet  which  is  worlds  removed 
from  it  in  ideology,  in  physical  comforts,  and 
even  in  the  daily  routine  of  its  Ufe. — A.  P. 
Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Mieezyslaw  B.  Lepecki.  Sybir  bez  prze}{' 
lenSlw  (Siberia  without  Curses).  Wars' 

zawa.  R6j.  1934. — An  account  of  a  pilgrimage 
to  Siberia  by  the  author  of  numerous  travel 
books  who  is  also  an  adjutant  in  the  Staff  of 
Marshal  Pilsudski.  Since  the  places  visited 
and  described  by  Capt.  Lepecki  are  the  very 
ones  in  which  the  Marshal  himself  was  held 
an  exile  between  the  years  1887  and  1892, 
this  book,  though  written  in  a  popular  vein, 
will  not  be  without  its  importance  when  the 
Standard  life  of  Pilsudski  is  finally  written. — 
A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Jerzy  Kossowski.  Rodzina  Smuszl^nw 
(The  House  of  Smuszko).  Warszawa. 

Gebethner  i  Wolff.  1934. — The  late^  work  of 
the  author  of  Bricl{  House,  White  Manor  (see 
Boo^s  Abroad,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  p.  366.), 
Death  in  the  Sun,  and  numerous  short  Tories. 
The  Story  of  a  family  transplanted  from  the 
city  of  Lwow  to  a  small  village  in  eastern 
Galicia.  Against  the  monotonous  backdrop  of 
this  dull  town  is  adted  out  the  simple  drama 
of  the  fomily  of  Smuszko.  The  central  figure, 
Jurek,  is  akin  to  that  generation  in  our  own 
country  of  youth  unpossessed  by  a  vision 
worthy  of  its  devotion.  The  minor  characters, 
those  of  an  older  generation,  persons  of  gen' 
uine  conviction  and  definite  passions  are, 
therefore,  more  real  than  Jurek  and  hold  the 
reader's  sympathy  as  he  does  not. — A.  P. 
Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Angyone  CoSta.  Introduc^do  d  Arquc' 
ologia  Brasileira.  Etnografia  e  Hi^loria. 

Sao  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Nacional. 
1934.  348  pages. — This  extremely  important 
volume— important  by  reason  of  its  pioneer' 
ing  quality  as  well  as  its  authoritative  source — 
represents  an  attempt  to  formulate,  to  co 
ordinate,  “the  elements  indispensable  to  a 
^udy  of  Brazilian  archaeology.”  In  this  sense, 
it  does  not  properly  fall  under  the  head  of 
either  the  compendium  or  the  treatise.  It  is 
the  prac^tical  outcome,  in  textbcxik  form,  of 
the  course  of  Icc^turcs  (a  course,  inddentally, 
which  has  attraded  much  attention)  given 
by  the  author  in  connedtion  with  his  pod  as 
Profesd)r  of  Brazilian  Archaeology  in  the 
National  Hidorical  Museum.  It  bears  the  sub' 
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title :  “Ethnography  and  Hi^ory,”  and  is  illus' 
trated  with  numerous  plates.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  scholarly  appendixes,  including  a  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Conclusions,  a  detailed  Explanation  of 
the  Maps  and  Prints,  a  Bibliography,  and  an 
Index  of  Names.  Outside  an  article  in  the 
Reriil4  Brasileira  of  la^  year,  it  marks  the 
author's  fir^  signiBcant  printed  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  subjedt.  One  has  the  feeling  that 
this  work,  marking  the  advent  of  a  new 
scholar,  although  one  who  for  some  time  has 
enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  in  his  own  country, 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  American 
specialist  in  the  6eld;  and  it  likewise  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  serious  publisher. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Dr.  Guitavo  Barroso.  O  Integralismo  de 
T^orte  a  Sur.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Civilizagao 

Brasileira.  1934. — Integralism,  Brazil’s  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  new  political  creed,  is  for 
the  fir^  time  briefly  and  completely  synthes¬ 
ized  in  this  colledtion  of  the  author's  Inte- 
grali^  ledtures  and  addresses  on  a  recent 
speaking-tour  of  his  country.  It  shows  clearly 
that  Integralism  is  Fascism  translated  into 
Brazilian  terms.  Dr.  Barroso's  statement  of  his 
thesis  is  the  current  European  interpretation 
of  society  and  its  in^itutions.  Communism 
submerges  man  in  the  mass; Liberalism  isolates 
him,  as  a  Citizen  Voter;  Integralism  em¬ 
phasizes  his  creative  and  basic  values;  is  a 
cultural  and  intelledtual  unity  of  man  and  the 
soil.  The  Integral  Nation  is  the  social  revolu¬ 
tion  scientifically  diredted — more  than  a  hint, 
here,  of  Rooseveltian  diredted  economy. 

The  foreign  reader  regrets  a  lack  of  intro- 
dudtory  remarks,  giving  the  Integraliit  back¬ 
ground  in  Brazil,  but  will  be  impressed  by  the 
author's  brilliance  and  his  utter  feith  in  his 
thesis.  Above  all  he  will  realize  that  a  Fascia 
movement  is  possible  in  the  Americas;  and 
will  expedt  to  hear  increasingly  more  of  the 
green-shirted  Integrali^s  of  Brazil  whose  em¬ 
blem  is  not  the  swa^ika  but  the  Sigma, 
mathematical  sign  for  the  sum  of  values. — 
— Richard  Pattee.  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Henrique  Perdigao.  Diciondrio  Universal 
de  Literatura.  Barcellos.  Portucalense. 

1934. — This  volume  will  be  especially  useful 
as  a  source  of  information  about  many  little 
known  writers  of  Portugal,  since  they  loom 
large  among  the  3400  entries.  Florbela  Es- 
panca,  a  poetess,  gets  more  space  than  Goethe 
or  Shakespeare,  for  in^nce.  Entries  are  hard 
to  find,  because  the  plan  is  chronological. 
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rather  than  alphabetical.  Iberianizing  of 
names  of  authors  and  titles  presents  ^rtling 
entries  to  the  English  reader,  as  when  he  finds 
the  maAerpiece  of  Tomaz  Hardy  given  as 
Debaixo  da  arvore  de  Greenwood,  and  mention 
made  of  Un  mortal  transviado  by  Mateus 
Arnold,  in  the  sweep  of  literature  from  Homer 
to  Galsworthy. — L.  T.  S. 

•  Ribeiro  Couto.  Poesia.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Civilizagao  Brasileira.  1934.  221  pages. 

6$000. — When  Ribeiro  Couto,  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Brazilian  Academy,  made  his  poetic 
debut  in  1921,  he  was  acclaimed  by  a  chorus 
of  critical  praise,  as  a  ma^er  of  his  art  at  the 
age  of  23,  and  as  the  one  who  was  to  save  Bra¬ 
zilian  poetry  from  an  exotic  bric-a-brac  imita¬ 
tion  of  French  Decadents,  Symbolists,  and 
Parnassians, — Baudelaire,  Mallarme,  Verlaine, 
Morcas,  Rimbaud,  et  cie., — againSt  which 
Mario  Rodrigues  and  others  had  protested. 
Couto  brought  a  breath  of  new  life  and  a 
certain  autochthonous  note,  with  his  O  jardim 
das  confiderwias,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
present  collected  volume,  the  second  portion 
bearing  the  title  Poematos  de  temura  e  de 
melancolia. 

In  these  poems  will  be  found  a  high  degree 
of  sentimental  expressiveness  and  a  fragrance 
which  at  times  is  faintly  that  of  a  Musset, 
a  Murger,  or  a  Heine.  The  lyric  compression 
is  telling  in  its  effeA.  A  critical  appreciation  of 
Couto  will  be  found  in  the  second  series  of 
Ronald  de  Carvalho's  Eftudos  Brasileiros, 
published  three  years  ago.  See.  also,  Rodri¬ 
gues'  Babel  (1923). — Samuel  Putnam.  New 
York  City. 

•  Ribeiro  Couto.  Bahianinha  e  outras  mul- 

heres.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Civilizagao  Bra¬ 
sileira.  1933. — A  colledion  of  eleven  short 
^ries  that  go  under  the  name  of  “contos.” 
The  fir^  edition  appeared  in  1927.The  Little 
Bahian  is  the  fir^  of  the  series,  followed  by 
ten  other  tales,  dealing,  as  the  title  indicates 
with  “other  women."  Without  being  great 
literature,  the  collection  is  agreeable  enough 
and  represents  that  cultivation  of  the  short 
^ory  genre  that  has  di^inguished  Brazil  from 
the  Spanish-speaking  countries.  We  should 
consider  these  Tories  as  of  the  category  of  the 
lesser  productions  of  Machado  de  Assis  and 
Ega  de  Queiroz. — Richard  Pattee.  University 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  G.  Bacovia.  Poezii  (Poems).  Bucharet. 

Fundatia  pentru  literature  si  artae  Regelc 
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Carol  II.  1934.  72  pages.  40  Lei. — Bacovia's 
poetry  is  constituted  of  the  moSt  simple  and 
every  day  elements.  As  regards  the  subjed: 
a  monochord  vision  and  accent,  provincial 
sadness  and  monotony,  the  obsession  of  au' 
turans  and  forebodings  of  decay,  of  death; 
violet  evenings  descending  over  public  gardens 
thrilled  by  the  faint  echo  of  a  trumpet;  con' 
sumptive  poets  and  young  girjs  whose  hand' 
kerchiefs  Bonded  with  blood  become  of  the 
same  hue  as  the  autumn  leaves.  As  regards 
the  language,  we  meet  no  surprises;  it  is 
excessively  sparing  of  adjectives  and  the  mod 
common  words  are  freighted  with  an  inexplic' 
able  spell,  an  extraordinary  suggedive  power. 
The  poet  has  achieved  out  of  this  material 
poems  of  high  spiritual  tension  and  marks  a 
momentous  dep  in  the  evolution  of  Roumanian 
lyrism.  The  present  edition  is  a  reproduction, 
after  twenty  years,  of  the  6rd  collection  which 
greatly  influenced  many  of  the  Roumanian 
poets. — J.  S.  Rouce}{.  Pennsylvania  State  Col' 
lege. 

•  Mercia  Eliade.  Intoarcerea  din  Rai  (Back 
from  Heaven).  Buchared.  Nationala  Ci' 

ornei.  1934.  420  pages.  100  Lei. — This  novel, 
written  by  one  of  the  mod  gifted  of  the 
younger  Roumanian  writers,  is  the  dory  of  his 
own  generation,  of  those  who  are  not  yet 
thirty  years  old.  His  heroes  live  the  daily 
life  of  that  group,  generally  known  as  the 
Young  Generation,  (W.  B.  Pitkin  calls  them 
“the  lod  generation").  Eliade  characterizes 
them  as  “a  problematical  generation,  a  genera' 
tion  deprived  of  any  ideal  or  certainty,  des¬ 
perately  trying  to  And  itself.”  The  action  deals 
with  the  erotic  and  social  aspects  of  present  day 
society.  Extended  and  passionate  discussions 
between  his  characters  endow  the  novel  with 
a  twofold  intered :  literar>'  and  documentary. — 
}.  S.  Rouce}{.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Cezar  Petrescu.  Comoara  Regelui  Dro' 
michet  (King  Dromichet's  Treasure).  Bu' 

chared.  Nationala  Ciomei.  1934.  396  pages. 
90  Lei. — Petrescu  has  been  mentioned  before 
in  Boo^s  Abroad.  He  returns  to  the  field  of 
his  former  triumphs,  and  his  novel  is  devoted 
to  the  present  day  society  of  Roumania  in  its 
manifold  aspects.  His  theme  is  the  conflict 
between  the  patriarchal  life  of  the  villages 
and  the  ever-increasing  invasion  of  industrial' 
ization.  The  hero,  Zaharia  Duhu,  a  peasant, 
is  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  a  treasure  is 
hidden  on  the  outskirts  of  his  village.  He  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  country  is  rich  in  oil.  The 


quiet  village  is  invaded  by  prospectors,  en' 
gineers  and  agents.  The  tentacles  of  the  town 
spread  over  the  country.  Duhu,  lover  of  rural 
peace,  is  horrified  by  this  invasion  of  material' 
idic  civilization.  V^en  at  lad  he  finds  the 
treasure,  he  hides  it  again,  by  changing  the 
course  of  a  dreamlet,  pleased  to  have  his 
prophecy  fulfilled,  but  unwilling  to  contribute 
to  the  victory  of  materialidic  indudry  over 
the  idyllic  life  of  the  country. — J.  S.  Roucel{. 
Pennsylvania  State  (College. 

•  M.  S.  Borovkova'Maykova,  editor.  Arza' 
mas  i  Arzamassl{ie  Protol(pIy.  Izdatelstvo 

Pisately  v  Leningrade.  1933.  3  rubles  75 
kopeks.  Binding  90  kopeks. — Arzamas  was 
the  name  of  an  intimate  literary  society  which 
has  been  often  called  “the  cradle  of  Pushkin" 
and  has  been  credited  with  a  great  deal  of  in' 
fluence  on  Russian  thought  and  social  con¬ 
sciousness. 

This  society  was  founded  in  1815  as  a 
proted  and  a  negation  of  the  reactionary 
views  of  the  semi-oflScial  literary  society 
“Besieda”  and  of  the  official  organizations 
like  “Russian  Academy,”  “Imperial  Public 
Library”  and  “The  Imperial  Academy  of 
Art.”  These  older  organizations  dood  for 
pomp  and  formality,  for  the  maintenance  and 
even  revival  of  Slavic  forms  in  the  Russian 
language,  for  a  heavy,  ponderous  dyle  in 
literature,  and  againd  all  influence  of  Wedem 
Europe  upon  Russian  culture;  they  were 
particularly  violent  in  their  anti-French 
sentiment  and  in  their  ultra-patriotic  mani- 
fedations. 

The  volume  under  consideration  is  a  very 
valuable  source  book  containing  a  lucid  and 
meaty  essay  entitled  The  socio-political  face 
of  Arzamas,  by  D.  Blagoy,  a  very  helpful 
introduction  by  the  editor,  several  tables,  the 
minutes  of  all  the  meetings,  all  contributions 
to  the  activities  of  the  Association,  its  accounts, 
its  conditution  and  by-laws,  and  careful  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book. — 
Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  P.  Pavlenko.  Barril^ady.  Moskva.  Soviets- 
kaya  Literatura.  1933.  3.50  rubles. — Not 

quite  two  hundred  pages  long,  this  record  of 
the  Paris  Commune  is  drikingly  comprehen- 
sive.  It  is  presented  as  a  smooth  narrative, 
yet  its  documentary  solidity  is  patent.  The 
author  has  skilfully  interwoven  imagination 
with  fact.  He  shows  a  ffimiliarity  not  only 
with  contemporary  Marxian  writings  and 
hidorical  records,  but  also  with  everyday 
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life  in  the  Paris  of  the  'seventies.  We  are  given 
graphic  glimpses  of  the  Communards,  their 
leaders  and  their  rank  and  61e  heroes  and 
heroines,  and  we  are  also  taken  into  the  mid^ 
of  painters  and  writers.  Courbet  is  made  to 
live,  to  walk  and  talk.  In  the  back  room  of 
TTiibault’s  book^ore  we  rub  elbows  with  the 
literary  lions  of  the  day,  headed  by  the  con' 
ceited  Dumas;  the  young  Jacques  Anatole 
has  already  written  a  note  or  two  under  the 
signature  of  A.  France,  but  literature  does  not 
seem  to  intereA  him  primarily  as  yet. 

There  is  much  pathos  in  the  ^ry.  Above 
all,  it  is  perhaps  the  fir^  Soviet  work  of  fidtion 
of  importance,  in  which  the  plot  and  charac¬ 
ters  are  so  broadly  European  and  of  such  a 
universal  intere^.  Barril{ady  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  without  delay. — Alexander  Kaun.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

•  A.  Avdeyenko.  Ya  liubliu  (I  love).  Mos¬ 
kva.  Sovietskaya  Literatura.  1933.  1.80 

rubles. — Short,  fresh,  intense,  this  obviously 
autobiographical  record  of  a  bezprizomy  co- 
caini^  and  thief  gradually  reclaimed  by 
society,  is  a  gem.  It  is  told  simply  and  force¬ 
fully,  in  bold  ^rokes.  The  author  draws  a 
vivid  pidture  of  the  miners'  life  before  the 
revolution,  their  abjedt  submission  to  their 
merciless  exploiters.  Toward  the  end  we 
become  aware  of  the  tremendous  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  outward  conditions, 
but  especially  in  the  psychology  of  the  worker. 
What  was  once  hatehil  toil  has  become  an 
expression  of  heroism  and  loyalty. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

•  A.  Chirkov.  Boroda  (The  Beard).  Izda- 
tel^vo  pisateley  v  Leningrade.  1933.  4 

rubles,  40  kopeks. — Unlike  mo^  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  peasant  novels  of  recent  years,  the  adtion 
in  Boroda  is  not  laid  in  the  south,  but  in  the 
north  of  European  Russia.  It  takes  place  during 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1917. 

The  traditional  want  and  poverty  of  the 
Russian  village  have  been  made  worse  by  the 
war.  The  conflidt  between  the  haves  and  the 
have-nots,  or,  in  more  modem  terminology, 
between  the  biedniaks  and  the  kulaks,  is  thus 
much  sharper.  The  echoes  of  the  revolution,  the 
letters  from  the  soldiers  at  the  front,  raise 
hopes  of  a  “new  deal.''  The  gmmblings  Bnally 
break  out  into  opsen  revolt  which  results  in  the 
taking  over  of  the  power  by  the  peasants. 

On  this  background  the  author  depidts  the 
life  of  the  village,  its  customs,  and  its  human 
relations.  The  powerful  carpenter,  Vidtor,  the 


central  charadler  of  the  novel,  has  both  the 
pity  and  the  admiration  of  the  reader,  for  his 
spirit  of  independence,  for  his  human  dignity 
and  for  all  the  humiliations  that  his  dire  poverty 
forces  upon  him,  at  the  hands  of  the  miller 
and  his  two  sons.  The  daughters  of  Vidtor 
are  charmingly  portrayed  village  girls. 

The  author  does  not  indulge  in  long  de¬ 
scriptions  of  nature.  He  compensates  this  lack 
by  a  ^rong  feeling  for  the  dramatic  in  human 
relations.  The  chapter  describing  a  bear-hunt 
bids  fair  to  become  a  classic. — T^athan  Alt' 
Schiller  Court.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Ivan  Shukhov.  ?{ienaviSt  (Hatred).  Mosk- 
wa.  Sovietskaya  Literatura.  1933.  1.50 
rubles. — The  class  druggie  is  shown  here  in 
an  Oriental  setting.  Tlie  IpuIaJps  are  both 
Russian  and  native,  and  so  are  the  poor 
peasants  and  shepherds.  The  novel  is  written 
after  the  hackneyed  pattern,  fortunately  dis¬ 
carded  and  officially  buried  in  April,  1932. 
We  have,  of  course,  the  blacked  villains  on 
the  one  side,  the  angelic  heroes  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  other  side,  and  the  vacillating  peasants 
in  the  middle,  who  in  the  end  see  the  light, 
and  are  saved.  Ivan  Shukhov  has  talent,  how¬ 
ever.  When  he  forgets  his  catechism,  he  draws 
well.  Both  his  characters  and  his  landscapes 
h've.  One  may  hope  that  Shukhov  will  soon 
learn  from  his  betters  how  to  keep  his  ideology 
from  spoiling  a  good  ^ory. — Alexander  Kaun. 
University  of  California. 

AAA 

Professor  W.  K.  Jones  of  the  Bool{S  Abroad 
Aaff  publishes  with  the  Tardy  Publishing 
Company,  Dallas,  Spanish  One  A<ft  Plays  in 
English,  nearly  a  score  of  classical  Spanish 
plays  from  the  beginnings  to  the  present, 
with  an  introduction  and  a  bibliography  of 
English  translations  of  Spanish  plays. 

“Germans  who  have  traveled  in  foreign 
countries  in  recent  years  learned  with  a^onish- 
ment  and  pain  that  the  German  writers  whom 
the  German  youth  accepted  as  their  real 
spiritual  representatives  are  entirely  unknown. 
While  we  revered  and  loved  the  books  of 
Binding,  Stehr,  Schlaf,  Kolbenheyer,  Benn, 
Beumelburg,  Jiinger  and  Grimm,  enterprising 
publishers  foiled  off  on  foreign  countries  as 
the  crown  witnesses  of  German  intelligence, 
names  like  Feuchtwanger,  Heinrich  Mann, 
Remarque,  Toller,  Wassermann,  Zweig  and 
Emil  Ludwig  (Cohn).'' — Dr.  Theodor  Wil¬ 
helm,  in  Hochschule  und  Ausland,  Berlin. 
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WE  ARE  pleased  to  acknowledge  sulv 
sidies  from  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial 
Foundation  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Commis' 
sion  for  Relief  in  Belgium  Educational  Founda* 
tion  of  New  York  City  and  Brussels,  which 
enable  us  to  continue  sending  Bool^s  Abroad 
for  another  year  without  charge  to  certain 
libraries  and  individuals  in  Germany,  Austria, 
German  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  respectively. 
The  Carl  Schurz  Foundation  now  issues  its 
own  magazine,  the  quarterly  Americari'Gcr' 
man  Reiiew.  This  handsomely  illu^rated  and 
capably  edited  publication  announces  that 
“Without  implying  criticism  of  individual 
adfa'on,  or  of  the  actions  of  other  organizations, 
the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation  in¬ 
tends  to  be  of  service  to  the  American  people. 
It  sponsors  no  work  in  Germany,  or  in  any 
other  German-speaking  country,  and  main¬ 
tains  a  ^ricily  neutral  attitude  on  all  political 
questions.  .  .  the  members  of  the  Carl  Schurz 
Memorial  Foundation  ^nd  for  the  spirit  of 
good  will  among  men."  The  ^taff  of  Bool{s 
Abroad  like  to  feel  that  our  purpose  is  similarly 
altruiAic,  and  we  are  ready  to  lend  a  hand  in 
every  possible  way  to  disseminate  knowledge 
of  the  new  review,  which  we  shall  no  doubt 
quote  from,  every  now  and  then.  .  . 

The  useful  annual  feature.  Literary  Land' 
marl{s  of  1934,  which  our  tireless  Managing 
Editor  contrives  to  compile  every  year  in  the 
intervals  of  running  a  publishing  business  and 
sponsoring  a  dozen  cultural  enterprises  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  always  attraefts  favor¬ 
able  attention.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
such  a  liit  is  never  complete,  and  we  should 
always  be  glad  to  print  additional  information. 
Professor  W.  K.  Jones  informs  us,  from  Miami 
University: 

“Two  omissions  in  your  excellent  liA  of 
prize-winners  laA  time : 

“Jose  Maria  Peman  got  the  Espinosa  Cor- 
tena  prize  with  his  play  El  divino  impaciente. 


“Hipolito  Gonzalez  Rodriguez’s  Pedro  An' 
tonio  de  Alarcon  got  the  Fa^nrath  Prize.  It 
was  very  unfavorably  reviewed  in  the  July, 
1934,  Bool{s  Abroad,  under  his  pseudonym 
‘Julio  Romano.’  ’’ 

And  Professor  Winifred  Smith  writes  us 
from  Vassar  College: 

“I’m  surprised  that  your  necrology  for 
1934  omitted  the  name  of  Erich  Muhsam,  the 
German  poet  and  dramatic,  done  to  death  in 
a  Nazi  prison  this  autumn,  as  described  in 
The  ?iation,  I  think  in  November.  He  was  a 
remarkable  man  and  writer.’’ 

(The  T^ations  comment  on  the  death  of 
Erich  Muhsam  will  be  found  in  its  issue  for 
July  25th.  But  why  does  Der  grosse  Brocl{haus 
^te  that  Muhsam  died  in  Berlin  on  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1931? — The  Editors).  .  .  . 

The  necrology  should  have  included  the 
French  critic  P.  Villey,  the  Peruvian  poet  Jose 
Santos  Chocano,  and  the  Brazilian  noveli^  En¬ 
rique  Coelho  Netto. 

The  reader  will  6nd  toward*  the  back  of 
this  issue  Dr.  Bradley’s  Tentative  Bibliography 
of  Translations  from  the  German  for  the  Tear 
1934.  We  shall  never  have  the  space  to  handle 
all  the  leading  literatures  in  this  fashion,  but 
it  seemed  to  us  that  the  fadt  that  we  could 
never  do  the  whole  job  was  no  reason  for  not 
doing  part  of  it.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  particu¬ 
lar  thing  has  not  been  done  anywhere  else. 
We  should  welcome  comments  on  Dr.  Brad¬ 
ley’s  bibliography.  .  .  . 

“I  am  the  ^te’’  is  every  German’s  motto 
nowadays.  No  German  writer  can  launch  a 
discussion  of  any  subjedt  whatever,  economic, 
political,  literary,  arti^ic,  moral,  religious, 
without  working  around  sooner  or  later  to  a 
consideration  of  the  subjedt ’s  bearings  on  the 
totalitarian  ^te.  Johann  Friedrich  Schiller’s 
185th  birthday,  which  fell  on  the  10th  of  No¬ 
vember,  set  the  anniversary-loving  German 
critics  a  knotty  problem.  Schiller,  ardent  in- 
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tcmationali^,  honorary  citizen  of  the  French 
republic,  author  of  a  group  of  plays  which  ah 
mo^  without  exception  are  laid  in  foreign 
countries  and  the  mo^  popular  of  which, 
Wilhelm  Tell,  even  deals  with  the  successful 
revolt  of  the  Swiss  people  again^  a  German 
^te,  is  a  difficult  theme  for  National  Socially 
critics.  Walther  Linden’s  article  on  Schiller 
und  unsre  Zeit  (significantly  sub'titled  Eine 
notwendige  Auseirumdersetzung)  in  WeSter' 
tminm  Monatshefte  for  November,  admits  all 
this  frankly  if  reludlantly.  But  Linden  derives 
consolation  from  the  fad  that  Schiller's  one 
“echt  politisches  Geschichtsdrama”  Wab 
lenilein,  which  does  take  place  on  German 
soil,  deals  with  the  exemplary  punishment  of 
a  German  commander  who  had  conspired  with 
Sweden  againd  the  Empire.  And  he  credits 
Schiller  with  having  made  the  German  hour- 
geoisie  political  minded.  “Schiller,”  he  declares, 
“id  der  Rufer  zur  politischen  Wirksamkeit, 
zur  grossen  Geschichte;  er  id  der  Rufer  zur 
heroischen  Idee  nordisch-germanischenMen-sch' 
heit.” — Tliis  may  be  true.  And  yet,  recalling 
the  courageous  independence  of  Schiller's  na- 
ture,  we  can't  helping  wondering  whether, 
if  he  had  lived  in  our  time,  he  would  have 
written  Wilhelm  Tell  without  ever  having  seen 
Switzerland.  He  might  have  found  it  very 
convenient  to  take  up  his  residence  there.  .  .  . 

Is  there  no  longer  a  place  for  the  aridocratic 
writer? 

Bdrries,  Freiherr  von  Miinchhausen,  in 
Will  Vesper's  Nrue  Literatur,  Leipzig,  for 
December,  complains  that  he  is  accused  of 
writing  with  his  nose  in  the  air.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fad  that  in  the  mod  popular 
of  all  his  songs,  the  Bauernkrieg  ballad  Die 
Clocl{en  fturmten  vom  Bemwardfturm,  he 
exclaims  “Nun  gnade  dir  Gott,  du  Ritter' 
schaft.  der  Bauer  dand  auf  im  Lande!”  He 
argues  (we  hope  we  are  not  misrepresenting 
him)  that  he  was  bom  a  nobleman,  jud  as 
somebody  else  was  born  a  peasant  or  a  found' 
ling  or  something  equally  lowly,  and  that  he 
can't  help  living  in  an  expensive  cadle  and 
putting  on  tails  every  evening  (Jesus  offered 
the  rich  young  ruler  an  antidote,  and  CJount 
Toldoi  tried  one, — apparently,  it  is  true, 
without  much  success).  He  reminds  his  readers 
that  the  proletarian  writers  ooze  class'con' 
sciousness  at  every  pore,  and  inquires  why 
he  might  not  be  allowed  to  do  the  same  thing, 
especially  since  he  does  everything  in  a  well' 
bred  and  gentlemanly  way. 

The  Freiherr  has  a  case,  but  by  the  very 


nature  of  his  case  he  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Read' 
ers  are  tolerant  of  the  ragged  proletarian  poets 
because  no  one  is  envious  of  them,  but  it  isn't 
human  nature  to  be  tolerant  of  somebody  who 
has  what  you  want  and  can't  get  hold  of.  At 
this  particular  jundure,  too,  aridocrats  are  a 
little  out  of  fashion.  (In  a  letter  which  lies 
before  us  at  this  moment,  the  Freiherr’s  feh 
low-German  author  Fritz  Miiller'Parten' 
kirchen  quotes  an  official  pronouncement  of 
the  present  German  government  to  the  effed 
that  “Deutschland  wird  ein  Bauemreich  sein 
Oder  es  wird  nicht  sein.”)  And  finally,  even 
in  penning  this  proted,  it  is  unfortunately 
evident  that  the  Freiherr  is  dill  writing  with 
his  nose  in  the  air.  He  jud  can’t  help  it,  it 
seems.  .  .  . 

CORRESPOHDEHCE 
VERBUM  SAT 

Dear  Sir: 

“Don't  commit  suicide!  Find  out  what's 
wrong  with  you!”  This  advertisement  on  the 
inside  back  cover  of  Bool{s  Abroad  got  our 
attention,  but  it  did  not  sell  us  The  Modern 
Psychologist.  We  dishke  such  salesmanship 
psychology  because  it  tries  to  sell  by  fear. 
The  notice  reminded  us  of  certain  Life'Buoy 
advertisements.  Or  are  you  afraid  that  readers 
of  Bool(s  Abroad  are  in  special  danger  of  join' 
ing  next  year's  suicides?  Anyway,  we  do  not 
like  that  advertisement,  and  w’c  believe 
that  The  Modern  Psychologist  showed  poor 
psychology  in  trying  to  sell  the  magazine. 

Sincerely, 

Karl  J.  Arndt 

Hartwick  College,  Oneonta,  New  York,  Jan' 

uary  31,  1935. 

AAA 

“The  German  workman  has  been  won  back 
for  the  nation  by  Adolf  Hitler;  he  will  keep 
faith  with  the  ‘Fiihrer,’  and  will  never  suc' 
cumb  again  to  the  blandishments  of  a  world' 
philosophy  brewed  in  foreign  intelledlual 
kitchens.  .  — Dr.  Hellmuth  Langenbuchcr 

in  WedemuxnTis  Monatshefte. 

“I  saw  her  (the  Clomtesse  de  Noaillcs) 
lying  dead  in  the  little  bed  in  which,  propped 
up  with  many  cushions,  she  had  taken  such 
pleasure  in  carrying  on  interminable  discussions 
all  day  long  with  visitors.  .  — Consuelo 
Montoro  in  Reiiiila  bimeSlre  cubana  (La  Ha' 
bana). 


MARGINAL  NOTES 

By  H.  WERNER 


AS  AN  intcrc^ing  example  of  the  literary 
ta^e  of  some  of  our  contemporaries,  let 
me  tell  the  following  incident.  Bernard  Fay, 
the  brilliant  French  hiAorian  and  biographer, 
is  again  visiting  this  country  and,  as  usual, 
such  a  visit  simulates  the  intere^  for  his 
books.  When  the  Paris  newspapers  report  that 
M.  Fay  is  on  board  the  “He  de  France,”  book¬ 
sellers  hurry  to  put  in  a  sub^ntial  ^ock  of  his 
books.  What  a  sad  disappointment  it  was  to 
them  that  this  year  not  his  splendid  biography 
of  Washington,  not  his  scholarly  work  on 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  not  even  his  more 
recent  volume  on  Franklin  Roosevelt  (Rooie- 
velt  ct  son  Amrrique)  was  in  demand,  but  his 
translation  into  French  of  Gertrude  Stein’s 
Autobiography  of  Alice  B.  To\las. 

As  every  year  in  January,  the  French  “Prix 
litteraires”  have  been  recently  announced, 
among  them  the  “Prix  Goncourt.”  For  many 
consecutive  years  the  selections  for  the  Gon- 
court  prize  were  so  inferior  that  this  time- 
honored  “prix”  became  que^ionable  and  was 
considered  less  than  an  award.  When  two 
years  ago  at  a  turbulent  session  of  the  Acade- 
mie  Goncourt,  accompanied  by  fi^'6ghts  and 
scandal,  the  prize  was  given  to  Mazeline's 
Les  Loups  in  spite  of  the  faCt  that  one  of  the 
great  works  of  our  times,  Celine's  Voyage  au 
bout  de  la  T^uit,  was  submitted,  the  decadence 
seems  to  have  reached  the  bottom.  The  Uter- 
ati  revolted,  the  pubhc  made  Celine’s  novel 
a  be^'seller,  and  the  members  of  the  Acad^mie 
realized  that  reform  was  needed,  if  prize 
awards  were  to  survive. 

The  revolt  of  1932  proved  to  be  a  rejuvenat¬ 
ing  fluid  for  the  Academie  Goncourt.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Andre  Malraux’s  Condition  Hu- 
maine  was  chosen,  and  this  year's  award  goes 
to  Roger  Vercel’s  Capitaine  Conan.  The  Aca¬ 
demie  Goncourt  thus  surpassed  the  higher 
cxneCtations  and  a  book  more  worthy  of  this 


honor  was  not  submitted.  It  is  a  war  ^ry 
of  a  sort,  a  ^ory  so  virile  and  ^rong,  so  power¬ 
ful  and  fascinating  in  its  brutah'ty  and  gnie- 
someness  that,  like  Remarque  with  his  All 
^uiet  on  the  Weilem  Front,  it  will  give  re¬ 
newed  impetus  to  the  movement  to  make 
war  on  war.  Remarque,  the  German,  Vercel, 
the  Frenchman — both  spokesoaen  for  mil¬ 
lions — Remarque  directly  condemning  war, 
Vercel  indirectly  pointing  out  the  futility  of 
war — both  exposing  the  be^iality  of  men  at 
war!  In  this  era  of  dictatorships  and  mad 
preparations  for  the  next  druggie,  a  book  of 
this  type  is  a  heroic  though  futile  effort  to 
remind  humanity  of  1914-1918  and  of  all  the 
misery,  agony  and  murder  of  those  years. 

The  Soviet  dictatorship  has  not  produced 
new  Tol^ys,  Do^oevskys,  or  Chekhovs, 
and  the  one  out^nding  author  of  today, 
Sholokov,  would  not  have  gained  such  popu¬ 
larity  and  reputation  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fiCt  that  he  alone  ^nds  out  among  mediocri¬ 
ties.  The  Russians  claim  their  five-year  plan 
for  indu^ry  has  produced  a  miracle.  Why  not 
then  declare  a  h'terary  five-year  plan  and  have 
this  miracle  repeated? 

It  mu^  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  become  pace-makers  in  the  modem 
juvenile  book.  True,  it  leaves  little  to  the 
child's  imagination,  but  it  more  than  makes  up 
in  perfect  presentation  of  the  subject,  in  ex¬ 
quisite  illu^rations,  and  in  the  inexpensive¬ 
ness  which  renders  them  accessible  to  every 
child  regardless  of  the  parents'  income.  The 
books,  of  course,  are  of  a  propaganda  nature, 
illustrating  the  progress  in  machinery,  the 
benefits  of  elimination  of  social  di^ineftions, 
and  a  million  other  subjects  on  the  realism  of 
the  new  Russian  life.  The  beA  arti^  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  illustrators,  and  this  new  type  of 
child's  book  was  so  well  developed  that  it 
carried  away  the  firA  prize  at  the  interna- 
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tionai  exposition  held  in  Paris  a  few  years 
ago. 

Since  Cervantes,  since  the  Spanish  Inquisi' 
tion,  since  the  great  enforced  migration  which 
enriched  other  nations  and  impoverished 
Spain,  that  country  has  suffered  reverses  not 
only  in  political  and  material  fields  but  also 
in  spiritual  matters.  Her  literature  began  a 
rapid  decline  which,  with  a  few  sporadic  ex' 
ceptions,  reached  almo^  into  our  century. 
It  all  began  with  the  repressions  of  the  Inquisi' 
tion,  and  what  a  Grange  coincidence  that  now, 
several  hundred  years  later,  a  German  whose 
books  were  burned  at  the  ^ke  and  who  was 
forced  to  migrate  from  his  country,  Bruno 
Frank,  has  created  THE  novel  about  Cervantes. 
It  is  of  necessity  a  novel  because  there  are  too 
few  data  for  a  biography.  Frank,  having  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  Spain  and  her  hi^ftory 
and  having  ^udied  Don  Quixote  for  years. 
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recreates  in  his  novel  the  man  and  presents, 
if  not  an  accurate,  at  lea^  a  credible  picture  of 
Cervantes. 

Spain,  incidentally,  is  launching  a  very 
laudable  projed.  The  publishing  house  Espasa^ 
Calpe  engaged  Jose  Pijoan,  an  art  hi^orian 
well  known  in  American  academic  circles, 
to  edit  what  will  be  the  mo^  exhau^ive 
hi^ory  of  art.  This  work,  Summa  Artis,  will 
consi^  of  twenty  large  volumes  of  which  five 
have  so  fiir  been  issued.  Although  the  text 
is  in  Spanish,  the  work  will  be  of  intere^  to 
everybody  because  hundreds  of  illu^rations 
in  each  volume  make  the  text  almo^  unneces' 
sary.  And,  if  the  fir^t  volumes  do  not  deceive 
me,  Summa  Artis  will  be  even  greater  and 
more  important  than  the  celebrated  German 
Propylden  KunStgeschichte.  —  Kroch's  Bool{' 
ftores,  Chicago. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  FILMS  AT 
“INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE” 

By  OTTO  F.  BOND 


PESTI  SZERELEM.  (“Romance  in  Buda' 
pe^“)  1933.  Romantic  comedy,  in  Hunga- 
rian,  with  occasional  English  interpretations. 
Dire<ftion  by  Gcza  von  Bolvary,  creator  of  the 
long'time  fevorite  “Two  Hearts  in  Waltz 
Time”;  music  by  Nicholas  Brodsky.  Running 
time:  93  minutes.  The  ca^  includes  Franziska 
Gaal  (Eve  Balogh),  Paul  HoerbingCT  (Paul 
Moray,  musician),  Midi  Erdelyi  (Tini),  Szoeke 
Szakall  (manager  Stangl),  and  Puffi  Huszar  of 
Hollywood  note  (Mogyorossy). 

Story:  a  comedy  of  errors  in  which  the  same 
man  gets  slapped  twice.  Eve,  daughter  of 


wealthy  landowners,  goes  to  Budape^  to 
attend  her  friend  Mici’s  wedding.  The  tern' 
peramental  bridegroom-to-be  balks  at  the 
la^  minute,  and  the  exuberant  Eve,  for  whom 
ignorance  of  her  man  is  no  deterrent,  creates 
a  lobby  scandal  by  slapping  the  face  of  one 
supposed  to  be  the  erring  gentleman  but  in 
reality  a  concert  musician  (Moray).  The 
mi^ke  recognized.  Eve  returns  to  the  hotel  to 
make  apologies,  forces  her  way  into  a  recep' 
tion  for  Moray  and  captures  his  fiincy  through 
mi^ken  identity.  On  realizing  his  blunder, 
Moray  is  furious  and  resorts  to  a  bluff,  only 
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to  have  his  face  slapped  again.  The  efforts  of 
comedian  Stangl  are  needed  to  bring  about 
a  lovers'  ending. 

Comment:  good,  h'ght  entertainment,  with 
excellent  sound  recording  and  photography. 
The  gypsy  orchestra  furnishes  a  tuneful  ac' 
companiment;  the  heroine  is  wholesome  and 
both  naive  and  sophi^icated;  situations  and 
dialogue  are  amusing  and  smart;  the  veteran 
Szakall  cuts  some  excellent  capers,  and  Buda' 
pe^  and  its  countrysides  dispense  their  usual 
glamor. 


La  vecchia  signora  (“The  Old  Lady”) 
Caesar  Film,  Rome,  1932.  Sentimental  charac' 
ter  drama,  in  Italian,  with  fairly  adequate  Eng' 
lish  sub'titles.  Direction  by  Amleto  Palermi. 
Setting  in  Rome.  Ten  reels.  Emma  Grama' 
tica  (the  Old  Lady),  Memo  Benossi  (the  Crook), 
Arturo  Falconi  (the  Cab'driver),  Maria  Bo' 
nera  (the  Grand'daughter)  and  Maurizio  d’An' 
cora  <the  Lover). 

Story:  dual  exigence.  A  sweet  old  grand' 
mother,  come  upon  evil  times,  conceals  her 
low  c^te  from  a  grand'daughter  whom  she 
maintains  in  school  and  society  by  selling 
cigarettes  and  roamed  chestnuts  at  the  door 
of  a  cheap  cafe,  rendez'vous  of  crooks  and 
counterfeiters  and  under  surveillance.  Once 
a  month  the  old  lady  dons  what  is  left  of  her 
former  6nery  and  rides  out  to  the  convent 
school  behind  her  faithful  old  coachman,  now 
a  cab'driver,  to  make  her  payments  to  the  direc' 
tress — as  much  “la  vecchia  Signora”  as  ever. 
Only  the  cab'driver  knows  of  his  mi^ress’ 
double  life; he  alone  is  able  later  to  clear  her 
before  the  law  when  its  agents  arre^  her  on 
the  eve  of  her  grand'daughter's  wedding  on 
the  charge  of  passing  counterfeit  notes.  And 
so  the  signora  takes  a  la<t  ride  out  to  the 
wedding  and  her  dream  come  true. 

One  of  the  be^  Italian  plays  to  reach 
this  country.  It  is  an  exceptionally  6ne  produc' 
tion,  with  superior  photography  and  good 
sound  effec^ls.  The  charader  adting  of  Gram' 
atica  and  Falconi  is  drong  and  convincing. 
The  dory,  however,  is  a  bit  long  spun  out 
and  sentimental,  and  needs  judicious  cutting. 


the  Bezprizornie  or  “Wild  Boys”  and  a 
shoemaker  graduate  of  the  Colledtive,  plays 
the  magnificent  Mudapha,  supported  by  a 
cad  drawn  from  cx'Boys.  The  social  worker 
and  teacher  Sergeyev  is  represented  by  N.  P. 
Batalov,  a  talented  adtor  with  psychological 
insight,  who  built  his  role  around  the  pet' 
sonality  of  the  real  founder  of  the  Colledtive, 
Elisei  Chervontzev. 

Theme:  charadter  building  in  delinquent 
youth.  A  police  dragnet  rakes  in  Mustapha, 
a  Mongolian  boy  with  a  criminal  record,  and 
his  gang  of  homeless,  pilfering,  vicious 
dreet'waifs,  social  dregs  of  pod-war  Mos' 
cow.  Sergeyev,  a  social  worker  with  a  vision, 
pleads  for  a  trial  of  the  honor  sydem  and 
community  life  indead  of  the  cudomary 
prison  sentence.  The  authorities  consent  to 
the  experiment  and  the  boys  are  moved  away 
from  the  city  into  clean,  light  quarters  in  an 
abandoned  monadery.  There,  between  flare' 
ups  of  indiscipline  and  disheartening  betrayals 
of  confidence,  they  learn  trades  by  which  men 
live  and  the  laws  of  communal  life.  A  desperate 
effort  of  the  underworld  to  regain  them  fails. 
The  Colledive  is  now  ready  for  the  long 
prepared  official  inspedion.  It  has  built  a 
branch  railroad  to  the  community,  and  Musta' 
pha  is  to  be  the  engineer — the  highed  honor — 
to  pilot  the  official  train  to  the  school.  At  dawn 
he  is  on  his  way  to  the  little  dation,  driving 
his  hand'car  furiously  and  roaring  a  triumph' 
ant  work'song,  but  a  jealous  enemy  has  sprung 
the  rails  at  a  lonely  spot,  and  the  triumphant 
entry  of  the  train  becomes  a  funeral  cortege 
for  the  martyred  Mudapha. 

An  unforgettable  pidure,  thoroughly  com' 
pelling  in  its  effeds  of  sound,  photography, 
diredion  and  interpretation,  original  in  con' 
ception,  devoid  of  propaganda,  deep  and  in' 
tense  in  its  emotional  values.  It  has  the  rare 
quality  of  woven  tapedry.  Seldom  has  genuine 
and  primitive  emotion  been  so  effedively 
presented  on  the  screen;  the  whole  emotional 
regidcr  is  run  without  apparent  thought  of 
effed,  with  result  that  the  scenes  and  charac- 
ters  damp  themselves  indelibly  upon  mind 
and  heart.  Through  it  all  runs  a  silver  warp, 
the  love  of  man  for  man,  that  social  force 
that  we  owe  to  the  Barbarians. 


Der  Hauptmann  von  Kdpenicl{.  Satirical 
comedy  based  on  the  European  dage  success 
of  Carl  Zuckmayer.  Direded  by  Oswald. 
Thorough  English  interpretations.  Running 
time:  approximately  90  minutes.  The  dage 


The  Road  To  Life.  USSR,  1931.  Filmed  in 
Moscow  and  at  the  Boy's  Colledive  by  Niko' 
lai  Ekk,  former  assidant  to  Mcyerhold.  MusiC' 
al  score  by  Stolyar,  English  prologue  by  John 
Dewey.  In  Russian,  with  English  sub'titles. 
Running  time:  95  minutes. 

I.  Kyrla,  a  Tartar  lad,  former  member  of 
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role  of  the  old  Gobbler-Captain  created  by 
Werner  Kraus  is  effecftively  continued  on  the 
screen  by  Max  Adalbert.  1933. 

Theme:  the  turning  of  the  worm.  On  the 
atftual  incident,  dated  1906,  in  which  one 
Wilhelm  Voigt,  cobbler  and  ex-con vid  of  25 
years  service,  desperate  because  he  cannot 
get  work  without  a  passport  and  a  passport 
without  a  job,  purchases  a  second-hand  cap¬ 
tain's  uniform,  commandeers  a  company  of 
soldiers,  descends  upon  a  “tank  town,"  takes 
over  the  city,  its  officials  and  funds,  and  out- 
E*russians  his  superiors  until  the  facA  is  made 
clear  that  the  town  is  too  small  to  have  a 
passport  department,  and  he  surrenders  to 
the  imperial  authorities,  is  built  one  of  the 
be^  satirical  comedies  of  a  decade.  The  inci¬ 
dent  is  said  to  have  so  amused  the  other 
Wilhelm  that  he  granted  the  audacious  cobbler 
a  royal  pardon — and  the  coveted  passport. 

l^e  play  is  something  more  than  a  smooth¬ 
running,  pungently  comic  picture,  whose 
dean,  robu^  humor  and  clever  mechanics  and 
diredion  make  it  a  landmark  in  film  comedies. 
It  is  a  mordant  prote^  again^  prison  regime, 
social  injuftice,  militarism  and  petty  official¬ 
dom,  the  breath  and  life  of  Old  World  regi¬ 
mes.  The  well-worn  ex-convid  theme  takes 
on  new  life  and  yields  an  abundance  of  laugh¬ 
ter  bordering  upon  the  tumultuous,  with  a 
largesse  of  shafted  irony. 


Emil  und  die  Detel(tive.  UFA,  1934.  After 
the  novel  by  Erich  K^ner.  Direded  by  Ger¬ 
hard  Lamprecht,  with  music  by  Allan  Gray. 
Excellent  German  dialogue,  with  English 
interpretations.  Running  time:  90  minutes. 
The  cad  includes  Fritz  Rasp  (Emil),  Kathe 
Haack  (Pony  Hiitchen),  Rolf  Wenkhaus  (Gus¬ 
tav),  Inge  Landgut,  Hans  Schaufuss,  and  a  mob 
of  a  hundred  real  (not  reel)  children,  ages  ten 
to  fifteen. 

Theme:  child  ways  are  man  ways  scaled 
down.  Mrs.  Tischbein  packs  Emil’s  things 
and  puts  him  on  the  train  for  Berlin  to  take 
some  money  to  his  grandmother.  A  suspicious 
individual  in  the  same  compartment  proffers 
talk,  cigarettes  and  finally  candy.  Emil  tries 
the  latter  and  finds  it  odd  tading;  when  he 
is  jolted  awake,  the  man  has  gone  and  likewise 
his  grandmother's  money.  Emil  puts  chase 
to  the  thief,  aided  by  Gudave  and  his  “gang" 
who  have  noted  a  comrade  in  didress.  The 
thief  s  hotel  is  spotted,  a  council  of  war  is 


held,  plans  are  laid  and  authority  is  delegated. 
The  next  morning,  the  thief  finds  himself 
relentlessly  tagged  by  a  shouting,  angry  horde 
of  youngders;  unable  to  get  free,  he  feces 
Emil  and  his  comrades  and  is  promptly  ar- 
reded  by  a  friendly  policeman.  He  turns  out 
to  be  a  wanted  crook  with  a  price;  Emil  gets 
the  reward,  the  grandmother  her  money, 
the  intrepid  Pony  Hiitchen  two  admirers,  and 
the  village  of  Neudadt  a  hero.  The  roles  of 
the  Piper  of  Hamlin  and  his  pack  have  been 
reversed. 

Few  plays  offer  children's  roles  so  satis- 
fedtorily  filled;  Emil  and  his  ccxnrades  deserve 
a  place  beside  the  Foil  de  Garotte  of  Lynen 
and  Paulette  Flambert  in  La  Matemelle.  They 
are  fiesh  and  blood;  they  are  rather  than  dd; 
they  invade  the  whole  scene  with  the  abandon 
of  a  comer-lot  scrimmage.  It  is  a  tribute  not 
only  to  the  cad  but  to  the  diredion.  Teachers 
and  schools  using  the  textbook  edition  of  the 
novel  will  welcome  the  motivation  for  their 
German  classes  afforded  by  this  play;  it  is 
good,  clean  fun  with  plenty  of  adtion  and  no 
objedtionable  lines. 

Snippings 

Jean  Renoir  has  filmed  Flaubert's  Madame 
Bovary,  cading  Valentine  Tessier  as  Homais. 

Robert  Lynen,  phenomenal  boy  adtor  in 
Foil  de  Carotte,  appears  as  Remi,  with  Vanni 
Marcoux  as  Vitahs,  in  Malot's  perennial  Sum 
Famille. 

Sacha  Guitry  and  a  Comedie-Franc^aise  cad 
have  completed  Molicre's  Les  Precieuses  ridi¬ 
cules;  for  commercial  reasons,  it  is  exiled  to 
the  provinces. 

Pierre  Benoit,  dripped  of  his  irony,  provides 
the  theme  for  Les  T^uits  muscovius  and  L'At- 
larttide.  The  latter  has  some  driking  and  au¬ 
thentic  Sahara-Touareg  scenes. 

Rene  Clair's  satire  on  didtatorships,  Le 
dernier  milliurduire,  appeared  close  upon  the 
assassination  of  Alexander,  a  coincidence  that 
threatens  the  appreciation  of  this  brilliant  play. 

Jean  Benoit-Levy,  creator  of  La  Maternelle, 
has  made  a  fascinating  documentaire  in  his 
Symphonie  du  truvuil. 

Julien  Duvivier  has  scored  again  in  a  careful 
filming  of  Hemon's  Maria  Chapdelaine,  done 
on  adtual  location  in  Canada  by  a  Comedie 
Fran^aise  cad.  It  has  the  run  of  Paris  at  the 
moment,  and  has  jud  won  the  new  Grand 
Prix  du  Cinema  Frangais. 
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Being  Obsen>atioru  on  Literature  and  the  Literary  Life,  from  the  ?ioteboo\s  of  a  Cosmopolite 

By  SAMUEL  PUTNAM 


IN  OUR  6rft  instalment,  we  surely  talked 
enough  about  ourselves  toeftablish  our 
professional  Standing  as  a  columni^  (our  6rSt 
experience,  by  the  way — in  being  a  columnist); 
if  any  doubt  should  persift,  we  have  a  supply 

of  dots . And  borrowing  from  the 

Broun  technique,  we  may,  further,  admit  that 
we  make  mi^kes.  .  .  .  We  made  one  recent' 
ly,  in  these  pages,  and  we  may  as  well  corrcdt 
it  before  some  ^thful  reader  writes  in  to  do 
so  (he’s  probably  done  so).  It  occurred  in  con- 
necJtion  with  our  review  of  M.  Bourget’s 
Une  laborant*ne,  in  the  Headliners  section  of 
the  last  issue,  in  the  hafty  numerical  sum' 
mary  we  essayed  of  the  Bourgct  producJtion 
to  date.  Comes  now  the  corredt  count, 
provided  by  M.  Vidtor  Giraud,  in  what  he 
tells  us  is  the  6r^  hude  d'ensemble  of  his  sulv 
jedt’s  work.  Here  it  is:  verse,  2  vols.;  criti' 
cism,  11  vols.;  travels,  4  vols.;  novels,  33  vols.; 
nouvelles,  21  vols;  theatrical  pieces,  5 — this, 
without  counting  letters,  prefaces  or  addres' 
ses,  not  yet  colledted.  .  .  .  JuSt  imagine 
having  your  CJomplete  Works  appearing  for 
the  past  thirty'five  years,  with  seventy'three 
volumes  already  out,  and  the  author  Still 

Uving! . We  said  “corredl  count.” 

Corredt  up  to  when?  We  don't  believe  M, 
Bourget’s  own  femme  de  minage  could  be 

perfedtly  sure . ”Ah!”  exclaims  the 

author  of  the  Essais  de  psychologic  contempo' 
raine,  “la  brave  classe  moyenne,  la  solide  et 
vaillante  bourgeoisie  que  possMe  encore  la 
France!”.  .  .  .  We  are  not  so  sure  about  that 
“solide,”  not  since  Stavisky.  As  to  the  “vail* 
lante,”  Count  d^rlo  Sforza  has  said  something 
about  the  ability  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  defend 

itself.  That  remains  to  be  seen . The 

French  bourgeois,  it  seems  to  us,  might  learn 


something  from  the  Spanish  peasant,  who  will 
tell  you 

Entre  Dios  y  el  dinero 

lo  segundo  es  lo  primero. 

But  the  French  bourgeois  considers  it  inde' 
licate,  hence  his  peeve  with  M.  Fernandez, 
for  putting  it  as  a  matter  of  pocketbooks.  .  .  . 
A  little  fftraight  and  hone^  thinking  mig^t 
help;  or  would  that  represent  what  Benjamin 
Cremieux  has  describe  as  “le  tragique  de 
I’insertion  de  la  pensce  dans  la  vie”? .  .  .  .Not 
that  M.  Cremieux  himself  is  of  the  Irrational' 
i^;  he  has  long  been  calling,  has  he  not?  for 
“reconitrudtion”  and  a  “return  to  order”. . . . 
If  the  Frenchman  would  only  think  through 
that  “clarte”  and  that  “ordre”  of  his! . . .  .As 
for  the  cult  of  the  Irrational,  Hitlerian  Ger¬ 
many  will  remain  the  classic  and  the  awful 
example.  The  world  has  had  a  good  laugh  at 
Herr  Fechter’s  discovery  of  the  great  (jJoethc 
as  the  herald  of  Dr.  Goebbels, — a  (joethe,  who 
represented  the  very  spirit  of  universality, 
and  who,  incidentally,  by  his  potent  exam¬ 
ple,  effecJtually  launched  the  famous  “Drang 
nach  dem  S^.den.”  .  .  .  .It’s  not  quite  so 
laughable,  however,  when  you  ^op  to  think 
about  it.  The  disease  is  there,  in  German 
thought,  and  it  is  of  long  Ending.  You 

will  find  it  in  Fau^t . Unamuno’s  Don 

Fulgendo  unconsciously  discovers  it  there,  in 
his  Tratado  de  Cocotologta,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Amor  y  pedagog'a,  pp.  248-9;  and  the 
book  was  firA  published,  remember,  in  1902. 
“Im  Anfang  war  der  Sinn”  is  the  fir^  Fau^ian 
^tement;  “mas  luego  lo  corrige  diciendo:  ‘Im 
Anfeng  war  die  Kraft,’  y  concluye  por  fin  en 
decir:  ‘Im  Anfang  war  die  That’  ” . 


BOOKS  ABROAD 
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From  der  Sinn  to  die  Kraft  to  die  That,  such 
is  the  progressive  of  irrationali^  my^icism, 
even  when  philosophically  embodied  in  the 

atto  puro  of  a  Gentile . That  is  why  we 

cannot  get  very  excited  about  Franz  Werfel; 
ju^  ^op  to  analyze  the  social  thinking,  or 
rather,  the  absence  of  social  thinking,  behind 
The  Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh.  .  .  .  Werfel, 
we  are  informed,  “conceives  tragedy  as  the 
basis  of  life."  There  you  have  it!  (Cf.  Mr. 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch.)  From  this  to  the 
bathetic  pathos  of  a  Gottfried  Benn  is  but  a 
ftep.  .  .  .  What  the  anti-Hitlerian  writers, 
the  Exiles  and  others,  frequently  offer  us, 
indeed,  is  little  more  than  the  reverse  of  the 

Hitlerian  shield . See  that  “legend” 

which  Joseph  Roth  gives  us  in  Tarabas  (ju^ 
published  by  Viking)....  almo^  as  gratuitously 
bloody  as  a  Storm-Trooper’s  hoh'day.  .  .  . 
and  Herr  Roth  was  one  of  the  founders,  a  few 
years  back,  of  the  “neue  Herzlichkeit” — is 
this  it?  .  .  .  .How  much  of  it  is  due  to  Kan¬ 
dinsky  and  Expressionism?  More  than  you 
might  think.  .  .  .  And  a  definite  movement 
is  afoot  to  launch  a  similar  kind  of  art  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  an  America  gone  suddenly  and  rabidly 
nationali^ic  in  her  art.  ...  I  refer  you  to 
Edward  F.  Rothschild’s  The  Meaning  of  Un' 
intelligibility  in  Modem  Art,  in  which  the 
author  makes  a  valiant  attempt  to  prove  that 

unintclligibility  is  the  meaning . Mr. 

Rothschild  is  rather  frank.  He  admits  that 
Fascism  is  the  political  aspedt  of  this  kind  of 
art.  (His  book,  by  the  way,  is  published  by 
the  Renais.sance  Society  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.).  ...  It  was  so  in  Italy;  look  at  the 

dates  m  Marinetti’s  bibliography . And 

now,  comes  Mr.  Thomas  Craven.  .  .  .  and 
the  exponents  of  an  “ab^radt”  and  individual¬ 
istic  art.  .  .  .  But  w’e’re  getting  too  serious; 
you  know  how  it  is,  you  get  off  on  one  tack. . . . 
However,  there  is  De  Vigny’s  word:  “II  faut 
que  les  hommes  de  talent  se  portent  sur  les 
points  menaces  du  cercle  de  I’esprit  humain” 
....  Anyway,  it’s  better  than  “ce  dcsespoir 
en  cafe  creme”  (M.  CJcline  on  Bohemia) 
which  Montparnasse  appears  to  be  today, 
judging  by  reports  that  reach  us.  The  Serbian 
L.  Mitsich,  in  his  Les  Chevaliers  de  Montpar' 
nasse,  adtually  alludes  to  the  dirty  curtains 
in  the  Rotonde  and  the  odorous  W.C.  in  the 
cafe  du  Dome.  It  muSt  be  awful!.  .  .  .  De- 
hghted  to  hear  that  our  friend,  Jorge  de  Lima 
with  his  “Angel,”  has  carried  off  the  Funda- 
?ao  Gra<^  Aranha  prize  down  in  Rio.  .  .  . 
Jumping  from  Rio  to  Chicago,  it  is  pleasant, 
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through  the  person  of  Mr.  H.  Werner,  to 
learn  that  Kroch’s  International  Book  Store  is 
Still  on  the  map.  It  juSt  about  represented  our 
contadt  with  civilization  once.  .  .  .  Some¬ 
body,  some  day,  should  eredt  a  monument  to 
the  intelligent  foreign  book  dealer  in  these 

States.  There  are  not  so  many  of  him . 

Speaking  of  ourselves — at  last! — we’ve  juSt 
completed  a  novel  dealing  with  the  tribulations 
of  a  French  inStrudtor  in  a  small  American 

college . And  we’ve  also  finished  our 

first  extended  translation  from  the  Russian, 
the  Chezhoi  Rebionol{  of  V.  V.  Shkvarkin. 
It’s  to  be  produced  next  season.  .  .  .  And 
we’ve  learned  Russian  in  the  laSt  two  years.... 
And  we’re  tired.  .  .  .  And  we’re  going  to 
bed.  .  .  .  (note  to  printer:  fill  in  the  dots 
ad  lib.) 

AAA 

“On  the  day  on  which  Kemal  Pasha  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Stambul,  two 
Turkish  adtresses  appeared  on  the  ^ge  in  a 
gala  performance  of  Othello.  These  two  ac¬ 
tresses  had  been  eagerly  awaiting  this  moment 
for  years.  The  new  ^te  opened  their  way  to 
the  ^ge.  ‘Darulbeday’  (House  of  Beauty) 
is  the  name  of  the  municipal  theater  of  Stam¬ 
bul.  The  adtor  Ercument  Belizat  Studied  with 
Max  Reinhardt,  the  manager  Ertrigul  Muksin 
was  trained  by  Meyerhold  in  Moscow.  Ertri¬ 
gul  Muksin  is  the  creator  of  the  Turkish 
sound-film.  His  first  pidture,  in  which  the 
popular  heroes  Kemal  Pasha  and  Ismet  Pasha 
collaborated,  was  called  The  Awal{ening  of  a 
People.  It  is  filmed  history,  animated  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  new  State.” — Kurt  Lubinski, 
in  Buiten,  Amsterdam,  quoted  in  Die  Auslese, 
Berlin. 

“The  Inca  State  rapidly  rose  to  a  perfedted 
socialization  enjoyed  by  few  human  aggrega¬ 
tions — a  vast  rural  communism  coupled  with 
social  insurance  which  prevented  all  unem¬ 
ployment  and  material  misery.  .  .  Ancient 
Peru  was  more  prosperous,  with  a  larger 
population,  with  more  guarantees  for  decent 
livelihood,  with  a  more  integrated  system 
of  communications,  with  more  advanced 
agriculture  than  exists  today  centuries  later. 
If  many  European  mechanical  contrivances 
were  lacking,  nevertheless,  by  any  comparative 
Standard,  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Republic  have  justified  their 
right  to  rule.” — From  Fire  on  the  Andes,  by 
Carleton  Beals. 


A  TENTATIVE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF 
TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE 
GERMAN,  1934 

By  LYMAN  S.  BRADLEY 


Adam,  Karl.  The  Son  of  God.  Tr.  Philip  Here' 
ford.  N.  Y.  Sheed  ^  Ward.  309  pages.  $3. 
Allcrs,  Rudolf.  Practical  psychology  in  char' 
Oder  development.  Tr.  E.  B.  Strauss,  ar- 
ranged  by  Vera  Barclay.  N.  Y.  Sheed  6^ 
Ward.  203  pages.  $2. 

Banse,  Ewald.  Germany  prepares  for  war.  Tr. 
Alan  Harris.  N.  Y.  Harcourt.  390  pages. 
Maps.  $3. 

Baum,  Vicki.  (Mrs.  Richard  Lert).  Falling 
Star.  Tr.  Ida  Zeitlin.  N.  Y.  Doubleday. 
307  pages.  $2. 

- Helene.  Tr.  Ida  Zcith'n.  N.  Y.  Grosser. 

312  pages.  $.75.  (Copy.  1932,  1933). 

- Secret  Sentence.  Tr.  Eric  Sutton.  N. 

Y.  Grosser.  314  pages.  $.75  (Copy.  1932). 
Saving,  Bernhard.  Science  and  God.  Tr.  H. 
Stafford  Hatfield.  N.  Y.  Reynal  d  Hitch' 
cock.  183  pages.  $1.50. 

Berberich,  William  A.  Seeing  God;  a  manual 
of  spiritual  readings.  Tr.  Laurence  P.  Emery. 
N.  Y.  Benziger.  462  pages.  $3. 

Bonn,  Moritz  Julius.  The  American  adventure; 
a  Study  of  bourgeois  civilization.  Tr.  Mabel 
Brailsford.  N.  Y.  Day.  318  pages.  $2.50. 
Boone,  P.  Mirror  of  a  true  religious.  Tr.  Siiter 
Mary  Eva.  N.  Y.  Benziger.  145  pages.  $1.25. 
Bruckner,  Ferdinand.  Rnces,  a  drama.  Tr. 

Ruth  Langner.  N.  Y.  Knopf.  138  pages.  $2. 
Brunner,  Heinrich  Emil.  The  mediator:  a  Study 
of  the  central  dodrine  of  the  Chriilian  faith. 
Tr.  Olive  Wyon.  N.  Y.  Macmillan.  621 
pages.  $6.50. 

Brupbacher '  Bircher,  Bertha.  Health '  giving 
dishes.  Tr.  Marguerite  Meissner.  N.  Y. 
Longmans.  255  pages.  $2.50. 

Bultmann,  D.  Rudolf.  Jesus  and  the  world.  Tr. 


Louise  P.  Smith  and  Erminie  Huntress.  N. 
Y.  Scribner.  238  pages.  $2. 

Bultmann,  Rudolf;  Kundsin,  Karl.  Form  crit' 
icism;  a  new  method  of  ?{ew  Testament  re' 
search.  Tr.  Frederick  C.  Grant.  Chicago. 
Willett,  Clark.  161  pages.  $2. 

Burger,  Lisbeth.  Memoirs  of  a  midwife.  N. 

Y.  Vanguard.  313  pages.  $2.50. 

Clemens,  Karl.  The  love  of  the  crucified.  Tr. 
John  B.  Haas  and  Thomas  W.  Mullaney. 
N.  Y.  Pu^et.  753  pages.  $4.75. 

Corti,  Egon  Caesar,  conte.  The  rise  of  the  house 
of  Rothschild.  Tr.  Brian  and  Beatrix  Lunn. 
N.  Y.  Grosser.  439  pages.  $1.  (Copy.  1928). 
Coudenhove,  Ida  Friederike.  The  burden  of 
belief.  Tr.  Conrad  M.  R.  Bonacina.  N.  Y. 
She^  Ward.  107  pages.  $1.25. 

Doemer,  Max.  The  materials  of  the  artist  and 
their  use  in  painting.  Tr.  Eugen  Neuhaus. 
N.  Y.  Harcourt.  446  pages.  $3.75. 
Dro^e'HCilshoff,  Annette  von.  The  Jews' 
beech'tree.  See  German  Short  Stories.  62 
pages. 

Eichendorff,  Joseph  Freiherr  von.  From  the  life 
of  a  good'foT'Tiothing.  Sec  Germon  Short 
Stories.  109  pages. 

Einstein,  Albert.  The  toorld  as  I  see  it.  Tr. 
Alan  Harris.  N.  Y.  Covici,  Friedc.  290 
pages.  $2.50. 

Ewers,  Hanns  Heinz.  Vampire.  Tr.  Fritz 
Sallager.  N.  Y.  Day.  363  pages.  $2.50. 
Fallada,  Hans  (Rudolf  Ditzen).  Little  man, 
what  now?  Tr.  Eric  Sutton.  N.  Y.  Grosser. 
$.75.  (Copy.  1933)  390  pages. 

- The  world  outside.  Tr.  Eric  Sutton. 

N.  Y.  Simon  6^  Schuler.  569  pages.  $2.50. 
Faulhaber,  Cardinal.  Judaism,  Christianity 
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and  Germany.  Tr.  George  D.  Smith.  N.  Y. 
Macmillan.  125  pages.  $1.50 
Fenichel,  Otto.  Outline  of  clinical  psycho' 
abalysis.  Tr.  Bertram  D.  Lewin  and  Greg' 
ory  Zilboorg.  N.  Y.  Psycho-analytic  Quar¬ 
terly  Press  and  Norton.  497  pages.  $5. 
Feuchtwanger,  Lion.  The  Oppermans.  N.  Y. 
Viking.  406  pages.  $2.50. 

- Power.  Tr.  Willa  and  Edwin  Muir. 

N.  Y.  Grosser.  424  pages.  $1.  (Copy.  1926) 

-  Three  plays:  prisoners  of  war,  1918, 

The  Dutch  Merchant.  Tr.  Emma  D.  Ashton. 
N.  Y.  Viking.  315  pages.  $2.75. 

Freuchen,  Peter.  Eskimo.  Tr.  A.  Paul  Maerker- 
Branden  and  Elsa  Branden.  N.  Y.  Grosser. 
511  pages.  $1.  (Copy.  1931) 

Frischauer,  Paul.  Prince  Eugene  1663-1736. 
Tr.  Ametha  Smeathon.  N.  Y.  Morrow. 
337  pages.  $4. 

A  Gemuin  garden  of  the  heart.  German  lyrics 
from  the  Volkslied  unto  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke.  Tr.  John  Eme^  Rothen^iner.  St. 
Louis.  The  translator.  1911  N.  Taylor  Ave. 
228  pages.  $2.50. 

Gemuin  Short  Stories.  Tr.  E.  N.  Bennett.  See 
Dro^'Hulshoff,  Eichendorff,  Hoffmann, 
Klei^,  Tieck.  London.  Oxford.  289  pages. 
World's  Classics,  No.  415.  $.80. 

Gesell,  Silvio.  The  natural  economic  order; 
money  part.  Tr.  Philip  Pyc.  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  Free-Economy  Pub.  O).  309  Madison 
St.  335  pages.  $1.90. 

Geyer,  Siegtted.  Candle-light,  a  comedy  in 
three  otfls.  Adapted  by  P.  G.  Wodehousc. 
N.  Y.  French.  100  pages.  $.75. 

Gierke,  Otto.  T^atural  laws  and  the  theory 
of  society,  1500  to  1800.  Tr.  ErneA  Barker. 
N.  Y.  Macmillan.  2  vols.  514  pages.  $9. 
Herm,  Heinrich.  The  voyage.  Tr.  Margaret 
(joldsmith.  N.  Y.  Farrar  6^  Rinehart.  305 
pages.  $2.50. 

Heyer,  Gu^v  Richard.  The  organism  of  the 
mind.  Tr.  Eden  and  dJedar  Paul.  N.  Y. 
Harcourt.  284  pages.  $3.50. 

Hoffmann,  E.  T.  A.  The  mines  of  Falun.  See 
German  Short  Stories.  38  pages. 

Ka^ner,  Erich.  The  thirty-fi/th  of  May.  Tr. 
Cyrus  Brooks.  N.  Y.  I^d,  Mead.  192 
pages.  $2. 

Kant,  Immanuel.  Critique  of  pure  reason.  Tr. 
Norman  K.  Smith.  N.  Y.  Macmillan. 
351  pages.  $3.50. 

—  Religion  within  the  limits  of  reason 
alone.  Tr.  Theexiore  M.  Greene  and  Hoyt 
H.  Hudson.  Chicago.  Open  Court.  285 
pages.  $3, 
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Kaus,  Gina.  Darl{  angel.  Tr.  Eden  and  CIcdar 
Paul.  N.  Y.  Macmillan.  346  pages.  $2. 
Kettner,  Frederick.  Bacl{  to  the  nameless  one; 
biosophkal  poems.  Tr.  Mary  Siegri^.  N.  Y. 
Macoy.  98  pages.  $1.50. 

Klei^,  Heinrich  von.  The  beggar-woman  of 
Locarno.  See  German  Short  Stories.  4  pages. 
Kiihnelt'Leddihn,  Erik  R.  v.  The  gates  of  hell; 
an  historical  novel  of  the  present  day.  Tr. 
I.  J.  Collins.  N.  Y.  Sheed  6?  Ward.  448 
pages.  $2.50. 

Kundsin,  Karl.  See  Bultmann,  Rudolf.  Form 
criticism,  etc. 

Lazarsfeld,  So6e.  Rhythm  of  life.  Tr.  KarAen 
and  E.  Pelham  Stapelfeldt.  N.  Y.  Green¬ 
berg.  334  pages  $5. 

LeFort,  Gertrud  von.  Veil  of  Veronica.  Tr. 
Conrad  M.  R.  Bonacina.  N.  Y.  Sheed  6^ 
Ward.  304  pages.  $2.50. 

Leibniz,  Gottfried  Wilhelm  von.  The  philo¬ 
sophical  writings  of  Leibniz.  Tr.  Mary  Mor¬ 
ris.  N.  Y.  Dutton.  317  pages.  Everyman's 
library.  No.  905.  $.90. 

Lennhoff,  Eugen.  The  freemasons.  Tr.  Einar 
Frame.  N.  Y.  Oxford.  389  pages.  $7  50. 
Liepmann,  Heinz.  Murder — made  in  Germany. 
Tr.  Emile  Bums.  N.  Y.  Harper.  258  pages. 
$2.50. 

Ludwig,  Emil.  Goethe.  Tr.  Ethel  Colburn 
Mayne.  N.  Y.  Blue  Ribbon  Books.  654 
pages.  $1.  (Copy.  1928). 

- July,  ‘14.  Tr.  C.  A.  Macartney.  N. 

Y.  Blue  Ribbon  Books.  378  pages.  $1.  ((^py. 
1929). 

- Lincoln.  Tr.  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.  N. 

Y.  Blue  Ribbon  Books.  513  pages.  $1.  (Copy. 
1929,  1930). 

Lutz,  Ralph  H.,  compiler.  The  causes  of  the 
German  collapse  in  1918.  Tr.  W.  L.  C^unp- 
bell.  Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford  University 
Press.  322  pages.  $4. 

Mann,  Thomas.  Joseph  and  his  brothers.  Tr. 
H.  T.  Lowe-Porter.  N.  Y.  Knopf.  434  pages. 
$2.50. 

- Royal  Highness.  Tr.  A.  Cecil  Curtis. 

N.  Y.  Grosser.  347  pages.  $1. 

Molnar,  Ferenc.  Ho  greater  glory.  Tr.  Louis 
Rittenberg.  N.  Y.  Grosser.  292  pages. 
$3.75.  (Copy.  1927). 

Moses,  Montrose  Jonas.  The  passion  play  of 
Oberammergau.  N.  Y.  Dodd,  Mead  307 
pages.  $2.50.  (Copy,  1909,  1930). 

Newman,  Louis  Israel  and  Samuel  Spitz.  The 
Hasidic  anthology;  tales  and  teachings  of  the 
Hasidim.  Tr.  from  the  Hebrew,  Yiddish  and 
(jerman.  N.  Y.  Scribner.  810  pages.  $5. 
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Nolte,  Vincent.  The  memoirs  of  Vincent  T^lolte, 
or  fifty  years  in  both  hemispheres.  N.  Y. 
Watt.  503  pages.  $2.50.  (FirA  published 
1854). 

Papp,  Desiderius.  Creation's  doom.  Tr.  H.  J. 
Stcnning.  N.  Y.  Appleton-Century.  299 
pages.  $3. 

Pokorny,  Julius.  A  history  of  Ireland.  Tr. 
Seana  D.  King.  N.  Y.  Longmans.  192  pages. 
$3.40. 

Rhcinhardt,  Emil  Alphons.  Josephine,  wife  of 
T^apoleon.  Tr.  Caroline  Frederick.  N.  Y. 
Knopf.  381  pages.  $3. 

Riesemann,  Oskar  von.  Rachmaninoff' s  recoh 
ledions.  Tr.  Dolly  Rutherford.  N.  Y.  Mac' 
millan.  272  pages.  $3.50. 

Rilke,  Rainer  Maria.  Letters  to  a  young  poet. 
Tr.  M.  D.  Herter  Norton.  N.  Y.  Norton. 
128  pages.  $2. 

Ritter,  Constantin.  The  essence  of  Plato's 
philosophy.  Tr.  Adam  Alles.  N.  Y.  Dial 
Press.  413  pages.  $3.50. 

Rosenberg,  Arthur.  A  history  of  bolshevism 
from  Marx  to  the  firSt  five  years'  plan.  Tr. 
Ian  F.  D.  Morrow.  N.  Y.  Oxford.  259  pages. 
$3.75. 

Roth,  Joseph.  Tarabas,  a  gueSl  on  earth.  N.  Y. 

Viking.  273  pages.  $2.50. 

Salten,  Felix.  Florian,  the  emperor's  Stallion. 
Tr.  Erich  Posselt  and  Michel  Kraike.  Indiana' 
polis.  Bobbs'Merrill.  343  pages.  $2.50. 
Schnabel,  Artur.  Refledions  on  music.  Tr.  Ce- 
sar  Saerchinger.  N.  Y.  Simon  fij*  SchuSter. 
63  pages.  $2. 

Schneider,  Georg.  Theory  and  history  of  bibliog' 
raphy.  Tr.  Ralph  Robert  Shaw.  N.  Y. 
Columbia  University  Press.  320  pages. 
$3.75. 

Schumpeter,  Joseph  Alois.  The  theory  of 
economic  development.  Tr.  Redvers  Opie. 
Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press. 
267  pages.  $3.50. 

SiegriSt,  Henry  EmSt.  American  medicine. 
Tr.  Hildegard  Nagel.  N.  Y.  Norton.  335 
pgaes.  $4. 

Spengler,  Oswald.  The  hour  of  decision.  Tr. 
Charles  Francis  Atkinson.  N.  Y.  Knopf. 
259  pages.  $2.50. 

Stucken,  Eduard.  The  great  white  gods.  Tr. 
Frederick  H.  Martens.  N.  Y.  Farrar 
Rinehart.  712  pages.  $3. 

Tetzner,  Lisa.  Hans  sees  the  world.  Tr.  Mar' 
garet  Goldsmith.  N.  Y.  Covici,  Friede. 
252  pages.  $2. 


Thesing,  Curt  Egon.  Genealogy  of  sex.  Tr. 
Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.  N.  Y.  Emerson. 
295  pages.  $5. 

Tieck,  Ludwig.  Life's  luxuries.  See  German 
Short  Stories.  64  pages. 

Toller,  Em^.  I  was  a  German.  Tr.  Edward 
Crankshaw.  N.  Y.  Morrow.  294  pages. 
$2.75. 

Trenker,  Luis.  Brothers  of  the  snow.  Tr.  F.  H. 

Lyon.  N.  Y.  Dutton.  254  pages.  $3.75. 
Walther,  Daniel.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  witness 
of  two  revolutions.  Tr.  Elinore  DenniAon. 
N.  Y.  Funk  Wagnalls.  325  pages.  $3. 
Wassermann,  Jakob.  Kerltjwven's  third  exist' 
ence.  Tr.  ^en  and  Cedar  Paul.  N.  Y.  Live' 
right.  656  pages.  $3. 

Werfel,  Franz.  The  forty  days  of  Musa  Dagh. 
Tr.  Geoffrey  Dunlop.  N.  Y.  Viking,  825 
pages.  $3. 

Wilczek,  Joh.  Nep.  von.  Gentleman  of  Vienna. 
Tr.  A.  J.  Ashton.  N.  Y.  Reynal  6^  Hitch' 
cock.  348  pages.  $3, 

Wue^,  Joseph,  compiler.  Matters  liturgical. 
Tr.  Thomas  W.  Mullaney.  N.  Y.  Pu^et. 
665  pages.  $3. 

Zcchlin,  Ruth.  Bed'time  fun  for  boys  and 
girls.  Tr.  Virginia  T.  H.  Mussey.  N.  Y. 
Loring  6^  Mussey.  86  pages.  $1.50. 

Zweig,  Stefan.  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  Tr. 
Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.  N.  Y.  Viking,  247 
pages.  $3. 

-  Kaleidoscope.  Tr.  Eden  and  Cedar 

Paul.  N.  Y.  Viking.  418  pages.  $3. 

- Mental  healers.  Tr.  Eden  and  Cedar 

Paul.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Garden  City 
Publishing  Company.  389  pages.  $1. 

— ?{ew  Tar}{  University 
AAA 

“The  Department  of  Religions  of  the  Jap' 
enese  Government  reports  that  an  average  of 
at  lea^  one  new  religion  a  week  is  oflBcially 
regi^ered.  Sometimes  two  or  three  are  reported 
in  a  day.  .  .  Whereas  in  the  year  1926  only 
98  new  religions  were  recorded.  .  .  the  num' 
ber  for  the  year  1931  reached  416.  .  .  Usually 
a  miracle  is  the  occasion  for  the  founding  of 
a  new  popular  religion.  Thus  a  wood'cutter 
in  northern  Japan  found  a  tree-^mp  with  a 
pattern  on  it  which  looked  very  much  like  a 
human  form.  Another  man  bought  the  block, 
invented  various  legends  of  miracles  in  Na' 
ture,  and  started  his  little  sedt,  which  he  called 
YamotO'yamak'wai.  In  a  year  he  had  some 
6,000  adherents,  among  whom  there  were 
numerous  intelledtuals.  This  sedt  is  now  spread 
over  all  of  northern  Japan  and  Corea.” 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

■^Le  Chauvinisme  LinguiStique.  Paris.  Bureau 
d'^itions.  1935.  71  pp.  2  francs. — Against 
the  theory  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  or 
any  other  language. 

'^Hubert  Gillot.  Fig^res  Romantiques.  Paris. 
Courville.  1933.  I8l  pp. — From  Lamartine  to 
Balzac. 

•^Hubert  Gillot.  La  Pensee  de  Jeati'Jacques 
Rousseau.  Paris.  Courville.  1934.  87  pp. — A 
Strasbourg  professor  summarizes  his  philoso' 
phy. 

★Petre  V.  Hanes.  HiSloire  de  la  Litter ature 
Rouma^ne.  Paris.  Leroux.  272  pp.  15  francs. — 
From  the  origin  to  the  present.  The  author 
is  professor  at  the  Lycce  Mihail  Viteazul  at 
Buchare^. 

★Chri^ian  Richard.  Le  Mouvement  Huma' 
niSle  et  les  courants  de  Pensee  similaires  en 
France.  Paris.  Nizet  et  Ba^rd.  1934.  164  pp. 
— By  a  former  pupil  and  collaborator  of  Irving 
Babbitt 

★Edouard  Thumeysen.  Do^otevslti.  Paris. 
“Je  Sers.”  1934.  12  francs. — A  Chri^ian 
attitude  toward  Do^oevsky. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Germaine  Acremant.  L' Enfant  aux  Cheveux 
gris.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  255  pp.  12  francs. — 
Novel  of  repentance  and  monadic  life. 
★France  Adine.  Eve  et  le  Ph^ix.  Paris.  Ab 
bert.  1934.  240  pp.  10  francs. — Love  and 
politics  in  Scotland. 

★Pierre  Ape^guy.  Gachucha.  Paris  Fas' 
quelle.  1934.  229  pp.  12  francs. —  Novel  of 
the  Basque  country. 

★Emmanuel  Arcne.  Contes  et  J^ouvelles.  Pa' 
ris.  Chanth.  308  pp.  15  francs. — With  a  pre' 
face  by  Henri  Pierangeli. 

★Jean  Balde.  La  Touffe  de  Gut.  Paris.  Plon. 
1934.  258  pp.  12  francs. — A  spinier  and  an 
adopted  child. 


★Meroujan  Barsamian.  Filles  Paris.  Chanth. 
210  pp.  9  francs  — Tales  with  an  Ea^  Euro' 
pean  setting. 

★Victor  Basquel.  Cartes.  Paris.  Crw.  1935. 
272  pp.  15  francs. — The  tragedy  of  India. 
★Emmanuel  Bove.  Le  Beau'Fils.  Paris.  Gras' 
set.  1934.  373  pp.  15  francs. — Bove  comes  back 
with  a  moving  study  of  family  relationships. 
★Jacques  Chardonne.  Les  De^tinees  sentimen' 
tales.  Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  322  pp.  15  francs. — 
Fir^  part — La  Femme  de  Jean  Barnery — of  a 
threc'part  novel. 

★Jacques  Chardonne.  Pauline.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1934.  328  pp.  15  francs. — Part  II  of  Les  Deiti' 
nees  sentimentales. 

★Simone  Chevallier.  L'Ami  des  Vacances. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1934.  272  pp.  12  francs. — 
And  the  spring  time  of  love. 

★Colette.  Duo.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1934.  228 
pp.  12  francs. — Another  novel  of  love. 
★Jean  Dufourt.  Yvette  bacheliere.  Paris.  Plon. 
1934.  242  pp.  12  francs. — Youth  and  ambition 
in  the  University. 

★Maxime  Gorki.  La  Mere.  Paris.  Editions 
Sociales  Internationales.  1934.  377  pp.  12 
francs. — Translation  by  Serge  Persky,  pref' 
ace  by  Vidtor  Margueritte. 

★Maurice  Guierre.  La  Femme  et  le  Marin. 
Paris.  Editions  du  Masque.  1934.  5  francs. — 
Adventures  and  sea'legends. 

★Panait  I^rati.  Mediterranee.  Paris.  Rieder. 
1934.  205  pp.  12  francs. — Third  volume  of  La 
Vie  d' Adrien  Zograffi. 

★Irene  Jeanne.  Impatience.  Paris.  Stock. 
1934.  197  pp.  12  francs. — A  woman  who 
conquered  life  by  accepting  it. 

★Alphonse  Loasberg.  Odette  ma  voisine.  Paris. 
Albert.  1935.  297  pp.  15  francs. — What  pity 
is  akin  to. 

★Ludovic  Masse.  Ombres  sur  les  Champs. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  283  pp.  15  francs. — 
Novel  of  the  living  earth. 

★Jeanne  Maxime'David.  Amelie.  Paris.  Plon. 
1934.  278  pp.  13.50  francs. — Peasant  novel. 
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'A^JuIes  Mayor.  ?(ous  n  irons  plus  au  hois.  .  . 
Paris.  Gres.  254  pp.  12  francs. — Evocations 
of  childhood. 

■^Pierre  Millc.  L'Hommc  qui  ne  savait  pas  dire 
“non.”  Paris.  Calmann-Levy.  1934-  12  francs. 
— Three  tales,  each  with  a  Russian  back* 
ground. 

★H.  de  Montherlant.  Les  Celibataires.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1934.  310  pp.  15  francs. — Novel  of 
complication. 

★Hermynia  zur  Mohlen.  Ce  que  disent  les 
amis  du  petit  Pierre.  Paris.  Mitions  Sociales 
Internationales.  1934.  122  pp.  12  francs. — 
The  AuArian  noveliA  does  some  juveniles. 
★Co^is  Palamas.  La  Flute  du  Roi.  Paris.  Stock. 
1934.  221  pp.  24  francs  — A  novel  on  Basil  II 
by  the  premier  Neo<5reek  poet. 

★Henri  Pierangeli.  Anna '  Maria.  Paris. 
Chanth.  1934.  349  pp. — Hi^orical  romance  of 
the  Napoleonic  period. 

★W.  A.  PreAre.  Les  Suicides.  Neuchatel. 
Baconniere.  1934.  214  pp.  3.50  francs. — Tale 
of  a  Swiss  Quixote. 

★Henri  Rainaldy.  Daxo.  Casablanca.  Edi' 
tions  du  Moghreb.  1934.  20  francs. — Antici' 
patory  novel;  a  musician  and  the  other  world. 
★Jules  Romains.  Les  Hommes  de  Bonne  Vo' 
lonte,  VII  and  VIII.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
1934.  330  and^  312  pp.  12  francs  each. — Re' 
cherche  d'une  Eglise  and  Province. 

★J.  H.  Rosny,  jeune.  L'erreur  amoureuse 
d'Anne  de  Bretagne.  Paris.  Les  ^itions  de 
France.  1934.  246  pp.  15  francs. — Hi^orical 
novel. 

★A.  Roube-Jansky.  Le  Marriage  d'Hamletow. 
Paris.  Fay^ird.  1934.  251  pp.  12  francs. — A 
novelette  and  two  short  Tories,  all  with 
Russian  setting. 

★Monique  Saint'Hclier.  Bois'Mort.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1934.  328  pp.  15  francs. — Novel  in 
four  parts. 

★Ignazio  Silone.  Fontamara.  Paris.  Rieder. 
1934.  242  pp  15  francs. — Anti'fasci^  novel. 
★Philippe  Soupault.  Les  Moribonds.  Paris. 
Rieder.  1934.  246  pp.  12  francs. — Rehabilita- 
tion  of  a  soul. 

★Andre  Thcrive.  Le  Troupeau  Galeux.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1934.  280  pp.  15  francs. — Chronicle 
of  a  curious  sexual  aberration. 

★Roger  Vercel.  Capitaine  Conan.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1934.  254  pp.  15  francs. — 
BloodluA  survives  the  war. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Roger  Ayrault.  Heinrich  von  Kleift.  Paris. 


Nizet  et  Ba^rd.  1934.  588  pp. — The  man, 
his  Weltanshauung  and  his  work. 

★Roger  Ayrault.  La  Legende  de  Heinrich  von 
Kleift.  Paris.  Nizet  et  Ba^rd.  1934. 118  pp. — 
Preface  to  his  monumental  Heinrich  von  Kleift. 
★Honore  de  Balzac.  Correspondance  inedite 
avec  madame  Zulma  Carraud.  Paris.  Armand 
Colin.  1935.  352  pp.  25  francs. — Edited  by 
Marcel  Bouteron. 

★Charles  Benoit.  Machiavel.  Paris.  Plon. 
1934.  15  francs. — Completing  his  Le  Machia' 
velisme  and  Avant  Machiavel. 

★La  bienheureuse  Imelda.  Paris.  Lethielleux. 
1934.  31  pp.  5  francs. — Retold  for  French 
children  on  her  6th  centenary. 

★Vidtor  Bindel.  Claudel.  Paris.  Vrin.  1934. 
177  PP-  18  francs. — His  growth  as  man  and 
arti^. 

★A.  Boissel,  S.  J.  Un  Chef:  Gil  Robles.  Paris. 
Bloud  6^  Gay.  1934.  126  pp. — Monograph  on 
the  champion  of  the  Church  in  Spain. 

★Henry  Bordeaux.  T^ouvelle  et  Vieille  France. 
Paris.  Plon.  1934.  238  pp.  12  francs. — Bor* 
deaux  represented  the  Academy  at  the  celebra^ 
tion  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  Cartier’s  dis' 
covery. 

★Henriette  Celarie.  Les  Fioretti  de  St.  Fran' 
gois  de  Sales.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1934. 
221  pp.  10  francs. — His  correspondence. 
★Maurice  Con^ntin'Weyer.  Le  Voyage  de 
Leif  L'Heureux.  Paris.  Mitions  du  Masque. 
1934. — Authentic  hi^ory  of  Leif  and  Thorfin 
presented  with  a  certain  myAirism. 
i^Correspondance  3.  Paris.  In^itut  Interna- 
tional  de  Cooperation  Intelledtuelle.  1934. 
150  pp. — Letters  from  Bojer,  Huizinga,  Hux¬ 
ley,  Maurois,  Waelder. 

★Rene  Derville.^^apoleon  II.  Paris.  Hachette. 
1934  247  PP- — Sympathetic,  somewhat  par¬ 
tisan,  but  well  based  biography. 
★Funck-Brentano.  Luther.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1934.  348  pp.  25  francs. — Attempt  at  an 
impartial  appraisal. 

★Gabriel  Hanotaux.  Raymond  Poincare.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Plon.  1934.  92  pp.  7-50  francs. — A 
memorial  volume. 

★Philippe  Heriat.  Russie  Blanche  et  Russie 
Rouge.  Paris.  Plon.  1935.  281  pp.  13.50  francs. 
— Memoirs  of  Prince  Michaguine-Skrydloff. 
★Pierre  Jourda.  Stendhal.  Paris.  Desclee  de 
Brouwer.  1935.  296  pp.  20  francs. — The  man 
and  his  work. 

★^ouard  Krakowski.  Hiftoire  de  Pologne. 
Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1935.  364  pp. — Pref¬ 
ace  by  Paul  Valery. 

★G.  LacourGayet.  Talleyrand  (1754-1838). 
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Pari*.  Payot.  1934.  Vol.  IV,  350  pp  30  francs. 
— Final  volume  of  his  monumental  ^udy. 
★Paul  Laforgue  et  W.  Liebknecht.  Souvenirs 
sur  Marx.  Paris.  Bureau  d'Mitions.  1935.  71 
pages.  2  francs. — Personal  memoir  by  two  who 
knew  him. 

★Fernand  Laudet.  60  Am  de  Souvenirs.  Paris. 
Bloud  ^  Gay.  213  pp. — From  the  Second 
Empire  to  1929. 

★Pierre  de  Luz.  Isabelle  II.  Paris.  Plon.  1934. 
298  pp.  15  francs. — The  daughter  of  Mara 
Gridina. 

★Louis  Madelin.  J^apoleon.  Paris.  Dunod. 
1935.  450  pp. — As  organizer  and  builder. 
★Dr.  Rene  Martial.  La  Race  Franqaise.  Paris. 
Mercure  de  France.  1934.  352  pp.  24  francs. — 
Hi^rical,  biological,  psychological. 

★Henri  Mazel.  HiStoire  et  Psychologie  de  VAf' 
faire  Dreyfus.  Paris.  Boivin.  1934.  211  pp.  15 
francs. — TTic  moA  intere^ing  episode,  psy' 
chologically,  in  French  hi^ory. 

★F.  Ollier.  Le  Mirage  Spartiate.  Paris.  Boc- 
card.  1933.  440  pp. — The  idealization  of 
Sparta  in  ancient  Greece. 

★Camille  Pitollet.  T^otes  sur  la  premise  Fern' 
me  de  Ferdinand  VII.  Madrid.  Archivos, 
Bibliotecas,  y  Museos.  1915.  91  pp. — Marie- 
Antoinette-TTier^  of  Naples. 

★Marcel  Prou^.  CorrespondatKe  generale. 
P^'s.  Plon.  1935.  268  pp.  15  francs. — Volume 
5,  letters  to  Walter  Berry  and  others. 

★Th.  Quoniam.  Erasme.  Paris.  Desclee  de 
Brouwer.  1935.  267  PP-  15  francs. — His  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  church. 

★Leon  Riotor.  Amours  et  Tragedie  de  Michel 
J^ey.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1934.  254  pp.  12  francs. 
— Based  on  research  in  the  available  primary 
sources. 

★Gfoifoal  J.  Rouquerol.  Le  Chemin  des 
Dames  1917.  Paris.  Payot.  1934.  194  pp.  18 
francs. — The  offensive  of  April  16. 

★RajTnond  Schwab.  Vie  d' AnquetiUDuper' 
ron,  suivi  de  Usages  Civils  et  Religieux  des 
Parses  par  Anquetil-Duperron.  Paris.  Leroux. 
1934.  240  pp. — A  biography  which  puts  to 
shame  the  mo^  fanciful  romance 
★Oswald  Spengler.  Annees  decisives.  Paris. 
Mercure  de  France.  1934.  313  pp.  15  francs. — 
Germany  and  the  development  of  the  modem 
world. 

★P.  Waltz.  Le  Monde  Eg^  avant  les  Grecs. 
Paris.  Armand  Cohn.  1934  206  pp.  10.50 
francs. — Archaeological  discoveries  of  the  la^ 
thirty  years. 
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★Pierre  Daye.  Aspects  du  Monde.  Paris.  Al¬ 
bert.  1935.  344  pp.  15  francs. — From  India 
to  the  Argentine. 

★Andre  Demaison.  D'autres  Betes  quon  ap' 
pelle  sauvages.  Paris.  Les  ^rivains  Frangais. 
1934.  255  pp.  12  francs. — More  African 
natural  hiAory. 

★Augu^e  Dupouy.  Face  au  Couchant.  Paris. 
Renaissance  du  Livre.  1934. — Bre^,  la  cote 
et  les  lies.  A  lively  ^udy  of  Brittany. 

★Louis  Jalabert.  Syrie  et  Liban.  Paris.  Plon. 
1934.  248  pp.  12  francs. — Travel  impressions 
and  an  eAimate  of  French  achievement. 

★A.  t'Ser^evens.  Ceux  de  Provence.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1934.  229  pp.  12  francs. — A  sensitive 
Fleming  in  the  Midi. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

★Robert  Browning.  Sordello.  Bruxelles.  Re¬ 
vue  de  rUniversite  de  Bruxelles.  1935.  193 
pp.  40  francs. — Integral  translation,  summaries 
and  notes  by  Paul  de  Reul. 

★Paul  Claudel.  La  Legende  de  Prahjiti.  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise.  1934.  80  and  120 
francs. — Edition  “de  Luxe”  illu^rated  by  J. 
Chariot. 

★^^nor  Daubree.  La  Terre  des  Ancetres. 
Paris.  Jouve  et  Cie.  1934. — Poems  by  one  who 
really  loves  nature. 

★Rene  Derville.  Feuilles  Mortes.  Paris.  Mer¬ 
cure  Universel.  1934. — Excellent  poetry  by 
an  hone^  and  sensitive  poet. 

★Pierre  Louis  Flouquet.  Corps  et  Ame. 
Bmxclles.  Journal  des  Poetes.  1935.  94  pp. 
10  francs  — Free  verse. 

★Armand  Godoy.  Les  Litanies  de  la  Vierge. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  61  pp.  12  francs. — New 
edition  with  frontispiece  by  Mariette  Lydis. 
★Louise  Constance  Meunier.  Initantanes  Psy- 
chiques  et  Croquis  d'Ame.  Paris.  Mercure  Uni¬ 
versel.  1933.  73  pp.  12  francs. — Prose  poems. 

FRENCH  SCIENCE 

★Antonin  Eymieu.  Le  Gouvemement  de  soi' 
TTieme.  Paris.  Perrin.  1935. 247  pp.  12  francs. — 
Essay  in  practical  psychology. 

★Henry  de  Geymullcr.  Swedenborg  et  les  Phi' 
nomenes  PsychoJogiques.  Paris.  Leroux.  461 
pages.  35  francs. — Fir^  book  devoted  to  his 
views  on  spiritualism  and  psychic  science. 
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FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★A.  Bonnet  et  S.  Ingouloy.  L'Agonie  du  Cd' 
pitalume.  Paris.  Bureau  d’Mitions.  1935.  63 
pp,  1.50  francs. — The  Communis  point  of 
view. 

itLa  Constitution  de  la  Chine  Sovietique. 
Paris.  Bureau  d’^itions.  1935.  101  pp.  3 
francs. — Faithful  translation  with  prefecc  by 
Bela  Kun. 

★La  Constitution  de  I'U.RS.S.  Paris.  Bureau 
d’^itions.  1935.  117  PP.  3  francs. — Official 
translation. 

★Maurice  Lair.  Jaurh  et  V AUemagne.  Paris. 
Perrin.  1934.  294  pp.  15  francs. — Accomplice 
or  dupe  in  1914? 

★S.  Martel.  Le  Communisme,  Societe  Future, 
Paris.  Bureau  d’^ditions.  1935.  43  pp.  1 
franc. — The  nature  of  Communism  and  how  to 
achieve  it. 

★William  Martin.  Ilfaut  comprendre  la  Chine. 
Paris.  Perrin.  1935.  267  pp.  15  francs. — By  a 
representative  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
★Fernand  Maurette.  Tour  de  Pacifique.  Paris. 
Hachette.  1934.  221  pp.  12  fr^cs. — The 
economic  conflid  presages  a  new  world  war. 
★Raymond  Patenotre.  Voulons'nous  sortir 
de  la  Crise?  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  250  pp.  10 
francs. — There  are  partisans  of  the  datus  quo. 
★O.  Piatnitski.  La  DiS^ture  FasciSte  en  Alle' 
magne.  Paris.  Bureau  d'Mitions.  1935.  190  pp. 
10  francs. — A  detailed  hidory  and  analysis, 
from  the  Communist  point  of  view. 

★O.  Piatnitski.  Vers  I'Unite  Syndicale.  Pa* 
ris.  Bureau  d'^itions.  1935.  53  pp.  1  franc. 
— Stenographic  report  of  Augud  1,  1934 
meeting  of  the  Communid  International  Syndi' 
cate. 

★^ue  Veulent  les  CommuniStes?  Paris.  Bu' 
rcau  d’^itions.  1935.  68  pp.  1.50  francs. — 
Popular  exposition. 

★Robert  de  Saint  Jean.  La  vraie  Revolution 
dc  Roosevelt.  Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  267  pp.  15 
frar»cs. — A  Gallic  view  of  the  New  E>eal. 
★^mile  Schreiber.  L'Amhique  reagit.  Paris. 
Plon.  1934.  258  pp.  13.50  francs. — America’s 
coming  back  should  set  an  example  to  the  red 
of  the  world. 

FRENCH  RELIGION 

irAlmanach  Catholique  Fran^ais  pour  1935. 
Paris.  Bloud  6^  Gay.  1935.  460  pp.  7  francs. — 
16th  annual  issue. 

★Jeanne  Ancelet'Hudache.  Les  Soeurs  des 
Prisons.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — One 


of  a  series  on  the  religious  and  monadic  orders. 
★Gaetan  Bemoville.  Les  Jesuites.  Paris.  Gras' 
set.  1934.  330  pp.  15  francs. — Hidory  and 
conditution. 

★L’Abbe  Louis  Bethleem.  Mes  Reponses  aux 
attaques  de  VAdversaire.  Paris.  Revue  des 
Ledures.  1935.  206  pp.  10  francs. — An  Apo- 
logia  for  his  faith. 

★Chanoine  T.  Burger.  Le  Predicateur  des  Ett' 
fants.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1935.  272  pp.  12 
francs. — Sermons  for  mass  for  children. 
★Saint  Jean  Eudes.  Meditations  sur  divers  su' 
jets.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1932. 630  pp.  20  francs. 
— Chie6y  on  the  fundion  of  prayer 
★Fenelon.  Pages  ?{ouvelles.  Paris.  Desclee  de 
Brouwer.  1934.  323  pp.  18  francs. — Quietism 
before  1694.  Edited  by  Marcel  Langlois. 
★Etienne  Gilson.  Pour  un  Ordre  Catholique. 
Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1934.  237  pp. — 
The  College  de  France  professor  becomes  a 
polemid. 

★Andre  Godard.  Le  Prophetisme  et  les  Temps 
nouveaux.  Paris.  Perrin.  1935.  275  pp.  10 
francs. — One  of  a  series  of  dudies  on  religious 
philosophy. 

★Georges  Goyau.  L'Eglise  en  Marche.  Paris. 
Spes.  1934.  343  pp.  12  francs. — Hidorical 
dudy  of  the  work  of  several  missionary  bodies. 
★R.  P.  Leonce  de  Grandmaison,  S.  J.  Der' 
nines  Retraites  et  Triduums.  Paris.  BeaU' 
chesne.  1935.  317  pp.  20  francs. — Third 
volume  of  his  coUeded  sermons. 
★Claudio'Garcia  Herrero,  S.  J.  Un  Ange  de 
huit  arts.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1934.  82  pp.  6 
francs. — A  child  of  noble  Spanish  birth,  a 
model  of  piety  for  children. 

★Mons.  Natale  Licari,  Editor.  Grandeurs 
Mariales  etudiees  dans  I'Ave  Maria.  Turin. 
Marietti.  1934. 599  pp.  20  francs. — The  work 
of  an  anonymous  French  author. 

★Alfred  Loisy.  T  a^tdl  deux  Sources  de  la 
Religion  etdela  Morale?  Paris.  Nourry.  1934. 
224  pp.  10  francs. — A  revised  and  enlarged 
edition. 

★R.  P.  Joseph  de  Ruggiero.  L'Apprenti  Mis- 
sionnaire.  Psuris.  Lethielleux.  1934.  244  pp. 
15  francs. — Cherubin  Merolla,  a  20'year  old 
missionary  martyr. 

★Mgr.  de  Solages.  Le  Problhne  de  I'ApoStolat 
dans  le  Monde  Moderne.  Paris.  Spes.  1934. 
255  pp.  7-50  francs. — “Le  monde  vit  en  marge 
du  Catholicisme.” 

★Louis  Soubigou.  Les  Epitres  de  I'Annee  Li' 
turgique,  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1934.  256  pp. 
18  francs. — Studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
preacher. 
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^Mgr.  Thamer  Toth.  Le  Symhole  des  Apotres. 
Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1935. 409  pp.  18  francs. — 
— 3rd  scries  of  BudapeA  sermons. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Dr.  Marianne  Beyer-Frohlich.  Hohe  und 
Krise  der  Aufh}drung.  Leiprig.  Reclam.  1934. 
293  pp.  7-50.  9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche 
Liter atur  in  Entwicl{lungsreihen,  Reihe  Deu' 
tsche  Selbftzeugnisse,  Band  8. 

★Paul  Kluckhohn.  Die  Idee  des  Voll{es  im 
Schrifttum  der  deutschen  Bewegung.  Berlin. 
Junker  und  Dunnhaupt.  1934.  226  pp.  4  and 
5.50  marks. — From  Moser  and  Herder  to 
Grimm. 

★Hellmuth  Langenbucher.  ^iationahsozialis' 
tische  Dichtung.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Dunn- 
haupt.  1935.  71  PP- — New  directions  of 
drama,  epic  and  lyric. 

★Franz  Schultz.  Klassil^  und  Romuntilj  der 
Deutschen.  Stuttgart.  Metzler.  1935.  309  pp. 
— Er^r  Teil.  Foundations  of  classicahro- 
mantic  literature. 

★Dr.  Ern.^  Volkmann.  Deutsche  Dichtung  im 
Wekl(rieg.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1934.  336  pp. 
7-50,  9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in 
Entuncl{lungsreihen,  Reihe  Politische  Dichtung, 
Band  8. 

★Em^  Weigelin.  Hamlet'Studien.  Stuttgart. 
Metzler.  1934.  114  pp.  6.85  marks. — Explana' 
tion  of  the  principal  scenes  of  Hamlet. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Marianne  von  Angem.  Junges  Mddchen 
von  ubermorgen  Berlin.  Universitas.  1934. 
235  pp.  4-80  and  5.50  marks. — Captain  of  her 
soul. 

★Konrad  Be^e.  Das  uergnugliche  Leben  der 
Do^torin  Ldhnefinl{.  Braunschweig.  We^er' 
mann.  1934.  3.80  marks. — Novel  of  a  country 
doctor's  wife. 

★Roland  Betsch.  Die  Verzauberten.  Berlin. 
Grote.  1934.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. — Novel 
of  theatrical  folk. 

★Th.  W.  Elbertzhagen.  Die  grosse  Kraft. 
Braunschweig.  Westermann.  1934.  406  pp. 
4.80  marks. — Novel  of  the  German  Reforma- 
tion. 

★Georg  Elert.  Wohin  wandem  unsre  Sohne? 
Berlin.  Universitas.  1934.  220  pp.  4  and  4.80 
marks. — Young  birds  leave  the  ne^. 

★Otto  Flake.  Die  junge  MonthiiieT.  Berlin. 
Fischer.  1934-  508  pp.  4.50  and  6.50  marks. — 
The  court  of  Baden  about  1800. 


★Bruno  Frank.  Cervantes.  Am^erdam.  Quc' 
rido.  1934.  367  PP- — Hi^orical  novel. 
★Egon  Erwin  Kisch.  Geschichten  aus  sieben 
Ghettos.  Am^erdam.  Allert  de  Lange.  1934. 
216  pp. — Wandering  Jews. 

★Annette  Kolb.  Die  Schaul{el.  Berlin. 
Fischer.  1934.  3.50,  4.50  and  5.50  marks. — 
Charming  Sitory  of  a  childhcxxl. 

★Gu^v  Kopal.  Vom  ehrbaren  Kaufmann. 
Hamburg.  Meissner.  48  pp.  45  pfennings. — 
Hamburg  in  the  pre  Empire  days. 

★Timm  Kroger.  Stille  Einl^ehr.  Braunschweig. 
We^ermann.  1935.  283  pp.  4.80  marks. — 
Selection  by  Dr.  Hellmuth  Langenbucher. 
★Hjalmar  Kutzleb.  Der  erile  Deutsche.  Braun- 
schwe’g.  We^ermann.  1934.  578  pp.  5.50 
marks. — Novel  of  Hermann. 

★Alexander  Lernet-Holenia.  Ich  war  Jac\ 
Mortimer.  Berlin.  Fischer.  1933.  246  pp.  3 
marks. — A  corpse  in  a  taxi. 

★Alexander  Lemet-Holenia.  Die  Standarte. 
Berlin.  Fischer.  1934.  363  pp.  3.80  and  4.80 
marks. — Typical  Lemet-Holenia  love  ^ory 
set  in  the  la^  months  of  the  war. 

★Walter  von  Molo.  Der  \leine  Held.  Berlin. 
Holle.  1934.  392  pp.  3  and  4  marks. — Novel  of 
pre-war  Germany. 

★Klaus  Hermann  Nebe.  Schippen  aufnehmen! 
Im  Gleichschritt — nuirsch' Braunschweig.  Wes- 
termann.  1934.  181  pp.  2.85  marks. — Arbeits- 
dienA-Roman. 

ie}<lordmar}{  Biicherei.  Nos.  1,  5,  7,  8,  20  and 
24.  Hamburg.  Meissner.  35  pfennigs  each. — 
Gorch  Fock.  Ausu;flhl. — Rudolph  Kinau.  Wind 
un  Woter. — Hermann  Claudius.  Der  Vogel 
Wunderbur. — Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  ?^ieder' 
deutsche  Mdrchen. — AuguA  Hinrichs.  Ausge- 
wdhlte  Erzdhlungen. — Friedrich  Griese.  Der 
Ruf  des  Schicl(sals. 

★William  Quindt.  Das  hungemde  Herz. 
Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1934.  245  pp. 
4.80  marks. — Novel  of  masculine  aspiration. 
★Johann  Rabener.  Denn  ich  bin  ein  Memch 
gewesen.  Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1935.  534  pp.  5  and 
6  marks. — A  rolling  ^one  6nds  his  niche. 
★Franz  Schauweeker.  Aufbruch  der  T^ation. 
Berlin.  Frundsberg.  1929.  410  pp.  5.80  marks. 
— The  war  book  in  which  faith  in  Germany 
^nds  supreme. 

★Maria  Schindler.  Columba.  Zurich.  Fiissli. 
1934.  156  pp.  4.50  and  6  francs. — Tales  from 
the  6th  century. 

★Georg  Schwarz.  Voll^cr,  horet  die  Zentrale: 
K.  P.  D.  banlprott.  Berlin.  Frundsberg.  1933. 
236  pp.  4.70  marks. — K.  P.  D.  is  communism 
in  sheep’s  clothing. 
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★Erwin  Tauber.  Irrungen.  Zurich.  Fiissli. 
1934.  132  pp.  5  francs. — Thoughtful  short 
Tories. 

★Jakob  Wassermann.  Joseph  Ker^hovens  dritte 
Exiilenz.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1934.  641  pp. 
— La^ — probably  profoundeA — of  his  novels. 
★Ern^  Wiechert.  Die  Majorin.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1935.  226  pp.  4.80  marks. — 
One  returns  from  the  dead,  as  it  were. 
★Ern^t  Zahn.  Steigende  Wasser.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags^An^lt.  1934.  287  pp.  4.80 
marks. — Faith  and  hope  againA  a  dissolving 
world. 

★Maxim  Ziese  und  Hermann  Ziese-Beringer. 
Generdle,  Handler  und  Soldaten.  Berlin. 
Frundsberg.  1934.  260  pp.  7.50  marks. — The 
French  soul  goes  under  the  microscope.  War 
novel. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Gerhard  Bohlmann.  Der  vergessene  Kaiser. 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1934.  431  pp.  6.50  marks. — 
Diocletian. 

★Max  Brod.  Heinrich  Heine.  Am^erdam.  De 
Lange.  1934.  496  pp. — Interpretative  biog- 
raphy. 

★Oswald  Claassen.  Franz  Schauwecl^er,  ein 
Lebenfur  die  T^ation.  Berlin.  Frundsberg.  1933. 
73  pp.  1.20  marks. — Sketch  of  the  noveliA 
whose  Aufbruch  der  T^ation  furnished  a  Nazi 
slogan. 

★Paul  Fechter.  Moeller  van  den  Brud{.  Berlin. 
Frundsberg.  1934.  79  pp.  1.60  marks. — A 
prophet  of  the  new  regime  in  Germany. 
★Curt  Hotzel.  Hanns  Johft,  der  Weg  des  Dich' 
ters  zum  Voll{.  Berlin.  Frundsberg.  1933.  56 
pp.  1 .20  marks. — One  of  the  leading  National' 
socially  w'riters. 

★Hellmuth  Langenbucher,  Hrsgr.  Die  Leben' 
den.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1934. 
55  to  75  pp.  1.40  to  1.80  marks. — AutobiO' 
graphical  sketches  by  Friedrich  Griese,  Her' 
mann  Stehr,  Wilhelm  Schafer,  Wilhelm  v. 
Scholz,  and  Hans  Friedrich  Blunck. 

★Emil  Ludwig.  Fuhrer  Europas.  Am^erdam. 
Querido.  1934.  328  pp. — Nansen,  Rathenau, 
Masaryk,  etc.  Drawn  from  life. 

★Alfred  Miihr.  Werner  Krauss,  das  Schicl{sal 
auf  der  Biihne.  Berlin.  Frundsberg.  1934.  64 
pp.  1.20  marks. — The  president  of  the  Reichs' 
theaterkammer. 

★Karl  Rauch.  Flamme  empor!  Braunschweig. 
We^termann.  1934.  158  pp. — School  boys  in 
the  world  war. 


★Renata  von  Scheliha.  Dion.  Leipzig.  Deutsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung.  1934.  167  pp. — The 
Platonic  ^tate  in  Sicily. 

★Franz  Schnabel.  Deutsche  Ceschichte  im 
neunzehnten  Jahrhundert.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Her' 
der.  1934.  500  pp. — Volume  III,  Experimen' 
tal  Science  and  Technology. 

★Dr.  R.  D.  Stahn  und  Filippo  Bojano.  Wir 
haben's  gewagt!  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1934.  315 
pp.  4.80  marks. — Leading  men  in  Nazi  Get' 
many  and  Fascia  Italy. 

★Josef  Stulz.  Die  Vereinigten  Staaten  von 
Ameri\a.  Freiberg  i.  Br.  Herder.  1934.  339 
pp.  $3.15. — An  interpretative  history. 
★Adolf  Ritter  von  Tuscheks.  In  Trichtem 
und  Woll{en.  Braunschweig.  1934.  268  pp. 
4.50  marks. — Personal  reminiscences  of  the 
“Black  Knight  of  the  Air.” 

★Arnold  Ulitz.  Eroberer.  Berlin.  Keil.  1934. 
315  pp.  3.40  and  5  marks. — Polar  explorers 
in  the  17th  century. 

★Widukind.  Ceschichte  des  deutschen  Volf^es. 
Leipzig.  Aramanen'Verlag.  1934.  407  pp.  6 
marks. — The  nom  de  plume  is  symbolic  of  the 
unity  of  German  hi^ory  from  the  bronze  age 
to  Hitler. 

★Giselher  Wirsing.  Kopfe  der  Wehpoliti\. 
Munchen.  Knorr  6^  Hirth.  1934.  311  pp.  4.80 
and  5.80  marks. — Appraisals  by  experts  of 
leaders  in  many  lands,  arranged  according  to 
type  of  a<^tivity. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Arthur  M.  Baalk.  Die  hamburgischen  Wald' 
ddrfer  im  Lande  Stormam.  Hamburg.  Meiss' 
ner.  36  pp.  35  pfennigs. — Landscape,  hi^ory 
and  folkways. 

★Gu^v  Friedrich  Meyer.  Anel{doten  vom 
Alten  Fritz.  Hamburg.  Meissner.  1934.  32 
pp.  30  pfennigs. — Colledled  from  folk  sources 
in  Schleswig'Hol^ein. 

★Gu^v  Friedrich  Meyer.  Mtttelschleswig' 
sche  Volf{smdrchen.  Hamburg.  Meissner.  1934. 
31  pp.  30  pfennigs. — One  of  a  series  Voll^itutn 
und  Heimat  des  T^iederdeutschen. 

★Gu^v  Friedrich  Meyer.  T^ordische  Frauen. 
Hamburg.  Meissner.  32  pp.  30  pfennigs. — 
Legends  from  Schleswig-Hol^ein. 

GERMAN  VERSE,  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Richard  Graul.  Rembrarult  Handzeichnun' 
gen.  Leipzig.  Insel'Verlag.  64  pp.  80  pfennigs. 
— 48  sepia  reproduAions. 

★Alfred  Margul'Sperber.  Cleichnisse  der 
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Landschaft.  Storojineti  (Rumanicn).  1934.  94 
pp. — Conventional  lyrics. 

-^Eugen  Ortner.  Albrecht  Durer.  Berlin.  Keil. 
1934.  104  pp.  4.50  marks — “Deutsche  Sehn' 
sucht — Deutsche  Form.”  65  plates. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY 

■A’Dt.  theol.  Willy  Bremi.  Was  iSt  das  Gewis' 
sen?  Zurich.  Fiissli.  1934.  178  pp.  8  francs. — 
Psychological  and  metaphysical  aspedts  of  the 
que^ion. 

'^’Rudolf  Heinze.  Die  Kulturauffassung 
Schleiermachers.  Gotha.  Klotz.  1935.  57  pp. 
2  marks. — The  basis  of  a  national  ^te  in  a 
lutional  culture. 

★Theodor  Litt.  Philosophic  und  Zeitgeist. 
Leipzig.  Meiner.  1935.  61  pp.  1.50  marks. — 
Wither  philosophy  has  any  connection  with 
the  Zeitgei^. 

★Prof.  Dr.  Rudolf  Metz.  Die  philosophischen 
Strdmungen  der  Cegenwart  in  Grossbritannien. 
Leipzig.  Meiner.  1935.  442  pp.  15  and  17 
marks. — Band  I,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

GERMAN  SCIENCE 

★Alfred  Kuhn.  Die  Materie  in  Atomcn  und 
Stemen.  Berlin.  Wegweiser-Verlag.  1934.  310 
pp. — Popular  science. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Willy  Andreas.  Kdmpfe  um  Vollj  und 
Reich.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt. 
1934.  290  pp.  6.80  marks. — Lectures  on  the 
druggie  for  German  unity. 

★Em^  Basch.  Das  Wiederaufbauwerl^^  Roose' 
velts.  Zurich.  Fiissli.  1935.  250  pp.  8  francs. — 
From  a  ^pgap  expedient  to  a  re-creation  of 
the  economic  s>  ^m. 

★Gottfried  Benn.  Kunft  und  Macht.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt.  1934.  I7l 
pp.  2.50  and  3.75  marks. — Essays  on  important 
que^ions  of  the  pa^  decade. 

★Ina  Seidel.  Dichter.  Voll^ilutn  und  Sprache. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt.  1934. 
230  pp.  3  and  4.25  marks — Selected  essays 
and  lectures. 

★Robert  von  Wattenwyl.  Ein  Land:  Mcnsch- 
en  in  Marof^f(p.  Zurich.  Fiissli.  1934.  278  pp. 
7.50  francs. — Humanity  and  politics. 
★Arnold  Zweig.  fiilanz  der  deutschen  Juden- 
heit.  Am^rdam.  Querido.  1934.  328  pp. — 
Israel's  contribution  to  civilization. 


GERMAN  RELIGION 

itLl{\lesia  IV.  Gotha.  Klotz  1935.  168  pp. 

7.50  marks. — The  Evangelical  Church  in 
Au^ria. 

★Dr.  Walter  Franke.  Deutsches  ChriSlentum 
und  deutsche  Reichsl(irche  als  Forderung  der 
Gegenwart.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Dieiterweg.  1933. 

32  pp. — The  evolution  of  the  Reichskirche. 

★Karl  Heim.  Der  Glauben  an  ein  ewiges  Le- 
ben.  Berlin.  Furche-Verlag.  1934.  30  pp.  80 
pfennigs. — A  view  of  things  not  seen. 

★Soren  Kierkegaard.  Was  wir  lemen  von  den 
Lilien  auf  dem  Felde  und  den  Vogeln  unter  detn 
Himmel.  Berlin.  Furche-Verlag.  1934.  31  pp. 

80  pfennigs. — ^The  meaning  of  Matthew  6, 
23-24. 

★Gu^v  Kochheim.  Begegnung  mit  Abraham. 
Berlin.  Furche-Verlag.  1934.  32  pp.  80  pfen¬ 
nigs. — Personal  religious  experience. 

★Dr.  Hermann  SchuAer,  Dr.  Walter  Franke 
und  Dr.  Karl  Kerber,  Hrsgr.  ChriStentum  in 
Geschichte  und  Gegenwart.  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
Die^rweg.  1933.  370  pp.  4.40  marks. — 
Chri^ianity  and  the  Reichskirche  as  the  mo^ 
urgent  problem  of  the  present.  A  source  book. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Max  Pulver.  Trieb  und  Verbrechen  in  der 
Handschrift.  Zurich.  Fiissli.  1934.  248  pp. 

8  and  10  francs. — The  pathology  of  graphol¬ 
ogy. 

★Dr.  Hans  Rohl.  Worterbuch  zur  Deutschen  I 
Literatur.  Richmond.  Johnson.  1935. — Re¬ 
vised  with  a  view  to  use  in  American  schools.  • 
ieWeStermanru  Taschen  Welt  Atlas.  Braun¬ 
schweig.  We^rmann.  1935.  242  pp.  2.85 
marks. — 90  maps,  numerous  tables,  indexes, 
etc.  Special  attention  to  economic  ^ti^ics. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★Melissa  Annis  Cilley.  El  teatro  espanol. 
Madrid.  Blass.  1934.  163  pp. — From  the 
Middle  Ages  to  Benavente.  An  outline. 

★Luis  Gonzalez  L6pez.  Las  mujeres  de  Don 
Juan  Valera.  Madrid.  Editorial  Aguilar.  1933. 

5  pesetas. — Valera  was  partial  to  his  female 
characters. 

★Miguel  Hernandez  Siuien  te  ha  viSlo  y  quien 
te  ve  sombra  de  lo  que  eras.  Madrid.  Cruz  y 
Raya.  1934.  189  pp.  2.50  pesetas. — An  auto 
sacramental. 

★Marcelino  Menendez  y  Pelayo.  Introduccion 
y  progxama  de  literatura  espahola.  Madrid. 
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Cruz  y  Raya.  1934.  85  pp.  5  pesetas. — Edited 
by  Miguel  Artigas. 

★Francisco  Monterde.  Bibliografia  del  teatro 
mexicaruj.  Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Relaciones 
Exteriores.  1934. — A  competent  guide.  IntrcK 
dudtory  ^udy  by  Rodolfo  Usigli. 

★Karl  Vossler.  Lope  de  Vega  y  su  tiempo. 
Madrid.  Revi^  de  Occidente.  1934.  16  pese- 
tas. — The  author  of  the  ^udy  on  the  Golden 
Century  of  Spanish  letters  concentrates  on 
one  man. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Jesus  de  Aragon.  Los  cuatro  mosqueteros 
del  Zar.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1934.  140  pp. 
2  pesetas. — Adventures  during  the  laA  days 
of  the  Empire. 

★Callandito.  ?{ovela  en  forma  de  prisma 
por.  .  .  Logrono.  Librena  Modema.  1934. 
308  pp.  5  pesetas. — Seven  tales,  all  dealing 
with  some  aspedt  of  love. 

★Jose  Camon  Aznar.  £1  heroe.  Madrid.  Artes 
Grdficas  Municipales.  1934.  165  pp.  4  pesetas. 
— Tragedy  of  Alexander  the  Great.  .  .  a 
hero  without  an  enemy. 

★Santiago  Dallegri.  Cuentos  risuefios  (y  o- 
tros).  Montevideo.  Apolo.  1930.  273  pp. — 
Indigenous  short  Tories  by  the  “Uruguayan 
Mark  Twain.” 

★Enrique  Espinoza.  Ruth  y  J^oemx.  Buenos 
Aires,  ^bel.  1934.  156  pp. — Short  Tories  and 
dramatic  sketches. 

★Wenceslao  Fernandez  Florez.  Los  trabajos 
del  detective  Reding.  Madrid.  Pueyo.  1934. 
103  pp.  2  pesetas. — Satirical  political  novel. 
★Alicio  Garcitoral.  El  paso  del  mar  Rojo. 
Madrid.  Fenix.  1934.  64  pp.  1.25  pesetas. — 
Political  novelette. 

★Silvia  Guerrico.  Un  hombre  y  yo.  Buenos 
Aires.  Tor.  1934.  123  pp. — Short  Tories  and 
dramatic  sketches. 

★E.  Gutierrez-Gamero.  Cota  a  gota  el  mar  se 
agota.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1934.  245  pp. 
5  pesetas. — Sequel  to  Mis  primeros  ochenta 
ahos. 

★Enrique  Jardiel  Poncela.  Tres  comedias  con 
un  solo  ensayo.  Madrid.  Biblioteca  Nueva. 
1934.  333  pp.  6  pesetas. — The  comedies  are 
funny,  supporting  the  thesis  of  the  essay. 
★Augu^  Martinez  Olmedilla.  Como  vivio 
la  emperatriz  Eugenia.  Madrid.  Pueyo.  1934. 
284  pp.  5  pesetas. — Anecdotic  novel. 
★Ledesma  Miranda.  Sotumo  y  sus  hijos. 
Madrid.  Yagiies.  1934.  198  pp.  5  pesetas. — 
Nine  short  stories. 


★Mariano  Picon^Salas.  Regiilro  de  huespedes. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1934.  147  Pp. 
— Short  stories. 

★Francisco  Rojas  Gonzalez.  El  pajareador. 
Mexico.  Editorial  B.  0. 1. 1934.  $0.60. — Eight 
Tories  of  Mexican  life  by  a  young  Jaliscan 
writer. 

★Emilio  Romero.  Balseros  del  Titicaca.  Lima. 
Peru  Adtual.  1934.  109  pp. — Short  Tories  of 
the  Titicaca  plateau. 

★Gregorio  Sanchez  Gomez.  Casada.  .  .  y  sin 
marido.  Cali.  America.  1934.  2l7  pp. — Novel 
of  the  Colombian  highlands. 

★Ramon  J.  Sender.  Carta  de  Moscu  sobre  el 
amor.  Madrid.  Pueyo.  1934. 134  pp.  3  pesetas. 
— Love  in  Red  Russia. 

★F.  A.  Villa vicencio.  El  mal.  Quito.  Biblio' 
teca  Ecuatoriana.  1932.  160  pp.  4  sucres. — 
Two-aeft  indigenous  drama. 

★Marcos  Vodanovich  Visulin.  Un  hombre 
que  quiso  ser  nornwl.  Valparaiso.  Editorial 
Chilena.  1934.  101  pp.  $4.  m.-n. — Five  brief 
Tories — intensely  dramatic  Judies  of  life  in 
grotesque  situations. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Francisco  A.  Encina.  Portales.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Nascimento.  1934.  Tomo  I,  510  pp. 
Tomo  II,  374  pp — An  attempt  at  a  total 
evaluation. 

★Ramon  Ezquerra.  La  conspiracion  del  duque 
de  Hijar,  1848.  Madrid.  Horizonte.  1934.  175 
pages. — Premio  Nacional  de  Literatura  1933. 
★Gregorio  Maranon.  Ensayo  sobre  Enrique 
IV  de  Caftilla  y  su  tiempo.  Madrid.  Espasa' 
Calpe.  1934.  216  pp.  5  pesetas. — Attempt  to 
explain  his  charadter  on  a  physiological  basis. 
★Gregorio  Maranon.  Las  ideas  biologicas  del 
padre  Feijoo.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934. 
335  pp.  10  pesetas. — In  reahty  a  psychological 
portrait  of  the  Benedidtine. 

★Frederico  Puig  Pena.  La  injluencia  de  Fran' 
cisco  de  Vitoria  en  la  obra  de  Hugo  Crocio  "Los 
principios  de  derecho  intemacional  alaluzde  la 
Espaha  del  siglo  XVl."  Madrid.  Tipografia 
de  Archivos.  1934. — The  Edinburgh  Review 
hailed  Grotius  as  “el  fundador  del  derecho  de 
gentes”  over  100  years  ago. 

★Oscar  Rebaudi  Basavilbaso.  Avellaneda. 
Buenos  Aires.  Gleizer.  1934.  94  pp.  $1.00 
m.'n. — Monograph  on  the  younger  patriot 
of  that  name. 

★Emilio  Rodriguez  Mendoza.  Phez  Rosales. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Biblioteca  Ercilla.  1934. 
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118  pp. — An  important  Chilean  literary  Bgure. 
★Julio  Romano.  Weyler  el  hombre  de  hierro. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  221  pp.  5  pese' 
tas. — One  of  the  Vidas  espaiiolas  e  hispano' 
americanas  del  siglo  XIX. 

★Jose  Maria  Salaverria.  Vida  de  Martin 
Fierro,  el  gaucho  ejemplar.  Madrid.  Espasa' 
Calpe.  1934.  239  pp.  5  pesetas. — Heart  and 
soul  of  the  Creole. 

SPANISH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK  LORE 

★Angel  Cruz  Rueda.  Peregrinaje  d:  e^lio 
y  otras  andanzas.  Cabra  (Cordoba).  Manuel 
Megias.  1934.  285  pp.  5  pesetas. — Spain 
and  North  Africa. 

★Antonio  Perez  de  Olaguer.  Mi  iruelta  al 
mundo.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1934.  458  pp. — 
The  Orient,  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  United 
States. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

★Rafael  Alberti.  Poesia  1924'1930.  Madrid. 
Cruz  y  Raya.  1934.  374  pp.  8  pesetas. — His 
own  selection. 

★Sergio  Alinar.  Afiches  para  un  olvido. 
Buenos  Aires.  Eurindia.  1934.  47  PP- — Poems 
from  the  so-called  new  generation  of  Argen¬ 
tina. 

★Mariano  Brull.  Canto  redondo.  Paris.  Libre- 
ria  Espahola.  1934.  25  pp. — Lyrics  in  several 
meters,  and  in  free  verse. 

★Carmen  Conde.  Jubilos.  Murcia.  Ediciones 
Sude^.  1934.  132  pp.  5  pesetas. — “Poemas 
de  nihos,  rosas,  animales.  mlquinas  y  vientos.” 
★Santiago  Dallegri.  El  capitan  trcy.ador. 
Montevideo.  Prometeo.  1934.  155  pp. — Dra¬ 
matic  poem  in  three  aefts  and  prologue.  Scene; 
17th  century  Toledo. 

★Gerardo  Diego.  Poesia  espaiiola.  Antologia. 
Madrid.  Signo.  1934. — Revised  edition. 
★Alejandro  Gaos.  Impctu  del  sueilo.  Valencia. 
Imprensos  Cosmos.  1934.  85  pp.  5  pesetas. — 
Poems  in  prote^  again^  proletarian  literature. 
★Alfredo  Marquerie.  Reloj.  Segovia.  Carlos 
Martin.  1934.  217  PP-  5  pesetas. — Poems 
in  the  ^yle  of  the  cantar  popular,  and  others 
with  a  philosophical  implication. 

★Juan  Manuel  Ruiz  Esparza.  Lintel.  Mexico. 
Cultura.  1934.  61  pp. — Free  verse. 

★Carlos  Maria  Solari.  Alrededores  del  silencio. 
Montevideo.  Alfar.  1934.  70  pp. — Poems  of 
profound  and  keen  feeling. 

★Gil  Vicente.  Poesias.  Madrid.  Cruz  y  Raya, 
1934.  46  pp.  3  pesetas. — Edited  by  Dimaso 
Alonso. 


SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY 

★Jose  Bergamin.  La  e^tatua  de  don  Tancredo. 
Madrid,  Cruz  y  Raya.  1934.  47  pp.  2  pesetas. 
— Bull  fighting  as  a  philosophy. 

★Juan  Dom-'nguez  Berrueta.  Santa  Teresa  de 
Jesus.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  328  pp. 
6  pesetas. — Biography;  and  synthesis  of  my^ic 
thought. 

★Max  Nettlau.  Esbozo  de  hi^oria  de  las  uto- 
pias.  Buenos  Aires.  IMAN.  1934.  101  pp 
30  centavos. — From  Athens  to  the  present, 

SPANISH  SCIENCE 

★A.  Myerson.  Critica  de  la  teoria  sexual  de 
Freud.  Buenos  Aires.  IMAN.  1934.  49  pp. 
20  centavos. — Translated,  with  C.  G.  Jung's 
introdueftion. 

★Arthur  Posnansky.  Precur sores  de  Colon. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sociedad  de  Hi^oria  Argentina. 
1934. 16  pp. — American  archeological  remains 
te^ify  to  the  presence  of  Europeans  before 
1492. 

★Federico  Torre.  Prehi^loria  del  romance. 
Madrid.  Biblioteca  Enciclopcdica.  1934. — 
Popularization  of  philological  theor>’  about 
the  origin  of  the  Spanish  language. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Jose  Bergua.  Psicologia  del  pueblo  espafiol. 
Madrid.  Libreria  Bergua.  1934. 760  pp,  5  pese¬ 
tas. — Attempt  at  an  evaluation  of  the  national 
charaAer. 

★Julio  JuA.  La  pluma  en  la  barricada.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Saez.  1934.  424  pp  5  pesetas. — Jouma!- 
i^ic  lance  again^  the  dictotorship 
★Salvador  de  Madariaga.  Espana.  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  1934.  348  pp.  8  pesetas. — Second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

★Jaime  Menendez.  Visperas  de  catd^lrofe. 
Madnd.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  385  pp.  13  pese¬ 
tas. — A  panorama  of  international  politics. 
★Francisco  Pihol.  El  caftillo  de  naipes.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Araluce.  1934.  230  pp.  5  pesetas. — 
U.  S.  A..  .  .  and  the  fall  is  near! 

★Rodolfo  Reyes.  La  defensa  conflitucional. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  398  pp.  11  pese¬ 
tas. — Timely  ^tudy  of  the  con^itutional 
legislation  of  the  new  Spain. 

SPANISH  ESSAYS 

★Jose  Bergamin.  La  cabeza  a  pdjaros.  Ma- 
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drid.  Cruz  y  Raya.  1934.  151  pp.  4  pesetas. — 
Aphorisms. 

★Antonio  Botin  Polanco.  Peces  joviales.  Ma' 
drid.  Plutarco.  1934.  141  pp.  6  pesetas. — 
Taking  a  cue  from  Nietzsche,  Botin  Polanco 
studies  the  human  aquarium. 

★Santiago  Obrador.  Rugidos  de  le6n:Amor. . . 
Gloria.  .  Ideal.  .  ..  Madrid.  S.  E.  L.  E. 
1934.  267  pp.  5  pesetas. — 26  short  sketches, 
most  of  them  on  literary  Bgures. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Departamento  del  Trabajo.  La  obra  social 
del  presidente  Rodriguez.  Mexico.  Talleres 
Graficos  de  la  Nacion.  1934.  607  pp. — A  col¬ 
laboration  under  the  diredtion  of  Juan  de 
Dios  Bojorquez. 

★F,  Carlos  Sainz  de  Robles.  Los  mona^erios 
de  Espana.  Barcelona  y  Madrid  Ediciones 
Populares  Iberia.  1934. — Study  of  “lo  que 
Espana  debe  a  la  sabiduria  monaSterial  a  traves 
de  los  tiempos.” 

★E.  de  Salterain  y  Herrera.  La  clase.  Paris. 
Lc  Livre  Libre.  1931.  96  pp. — Teaching  liter¬ 
ary  expression. 

★E.  de  Salterain  y  Herrera.  La  clase.  2a 
parte.  Montevideo.  Impresora  Uruguaya. 
1934.  83  pp. — Teaching  artistic  expression. 

ITALIAN  LITIRATURE 

★Massimo  Baldini.  La  genesi  del  '"’Saul"  di 
V.  Alfieri.  Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1934.  223  pp. 
12  lire. — A  critical  Study  of  the  source  of  the 
poem  in  Voltaire’s  tragi-comedy. 

★Ottavia  Bassi.  Tra  classicismo  e  romanticis' 
mo.  I.  Pindemonte.  Milano.  Soc.  an.  ed.  D. 
Alighieri.  1934.  230  pp.  15  lire. — Biographical 
Study  with  good  historical  philosophy. 
★Ettore  Bignone.  Teocrito.  Studio  critico. 
Bari.  Laterza.  1934.  384  pp.  30  lire. — The  beSt 
work  on  the  Syracusan  to  date. 
ifLedlura  Dantis.  II  canto  VIII  dell'Infemo 
letto  da  Ettore  Romagnoli;  il  canto  IX  dell’ 
Inferno  letto  da  G.  A.  Venturi;  il  canto  XIV 
dell’Infemo  letto  da  M.  Scherillo;  il  canto 
XVI  del  Paradiso  letto  da  E.  G.  Parodi;  il 
canto  XXVI  del  Paradiso  letto  da  Albino 
Zenatti.  Firenze.  G.  C.  Sansoni,  editore.  38, 
32, 38,  34  and  40  pp.  3.50  lire  each. — Republi¬ 
cation  of  some  very  important  Studies  upon 
the  Divine  Comedy  which  have  long  been  out 
of  print. 

★Balbino  Giuliano.  La  poesia  di  Giovanni 
Pascoli.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1934.  162  pp.  12 


lire. — Study  of  the  philosophy  of  the  poet 
who  bridged  the  gap  between  Positivism  and 
Idealism  in  the  19th  century, 

★Antero  Meozzi.  Il  petrarchismo  europeo 
(secolo  XVI).  Pisa.  Vallerini.  1934.  326  pp. 
25  lire. — A  Study  of  the  debt  of  English  and 
French  letters  to  Petrarch. 

★Giulio  Reichenbach.  Studi  sulle  Operette 
morali  di  C.  Leopardi.  Firenze.  “La  Nuova 
Italia.’’  1934.  226  pp.  10  lire. — An  excellent 
guide  for  the  Study  of  the  philosophy  and 
poetry  of  Leopardi 

★Reto  Roedel.  ?{ote  Manzoniane.  Torino. 
Chiantore.  1934.  284  pp.  18  lire. — Various 
problems  of  I  Promessi  Sposi. 

★Tommaso  Gallarati  Scotti.  L'Epistolario  di 
Antonio  Fogazzaro.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1934. 
— The  letters  of  the  author  of  Piccolo  mondo 
antico,  well  edited. 

ifEpiStolario  di  Renato  Serra.  A  cura  di  L. 
Ambrosini,  G.  De  Robertis,  A.  Grilli. 
Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1934.  614  pp.  25  lire. — 
Memorial  edition  brought  out  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

★Torquato  Tasso.  Gerusalemme  conquiftata. 
A  cura  di  Luigi  Bonfigli.  Bari.  Laterza.  1934. 
411  pp.  60  lire. — Very  scholarly  edition  of 
the  poem  from  various  sources  and  manuscript. 
★Bonaventura  Tecchi.  MaeSlri  e  amici.  Pes¬ 
cara.  “Tempo  nostro.’’  1934.  300  pp.  15  lire. — 
A  critical  estimate  of  literary  articles  published 
during  the  paSt  ten  years. 

★Domenico  Vittorini.  Il  Teatro  di  Luigi  Piran' 
dello.  Venezia.  Carlo  Ferrari.  1934.  13  pp. 
— Reprint  from  Ateneo  Veneto. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Pina  Ballario.  LTnnamorata.  Bologna.  Cap- 
pelU.  1933.  308  pp.  9  lire. — Novel  of  Trento. 
★P.  A.  Colombini.  Filo  e  Refe  alia  scoperta 
di  un  tesoro.  Milano.  IStituto  Tip.  Editoriale. 
1934.  176  pp.  6  lire. — Extraordinary  adven¬ 
tures  in  Africa. 

★Bruno  Corra.  Il  condottiero.  Milano.  Sonzo- 
gno.  1934.  245  pp.  4.50  lire. — Romance  of  the 
last  of  the  15th  century  with  accurate  histor¬ 
ical-background. 

★Gian  Dauli.  Gli  assetati.  Milano.  “Corbac- 
cio.’’  1934.  448  pp  12  lire. — A  novel  without 
immorality  or  cynicism,  in  which  it  differs 
much  from  the  author’s  previous  work. 
★Enrico  Federer.  }^ovelle  umbre.  Vicenza. 
CriStofari.  161  pp.  10  lire. — Umbrische  Reisc' 
geschichten  translated  by  Mario  Andreis. 
★Cicilla  Paolini  Ferraro.  Desiderio.  Genova, 
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Dclfo.  1934.  315  pp.  10  lire. — A  grisly,  melan' 
choly  analysis  of  feminine  psychology, 
★Virginia  Guicciardi  FiaAri.  Co.'  de'  pioppi. 
Roma.  Campitelli.  1933.  423  pp.  12  lire. — 
Novel  of  the  home  country  of  a  regionally. 
★Giuseppe  Giagnoni.  II  FoWer  rosso.  Bologna. 
Cappelli.  1934.  287  pp.  9  lire. — A  novel  of 
the  war. 

★Ettore  Petrolini.  Chicchignola.  Bologna. 
Cappelli.  1934.  175  pp.  7  lire. — Three  aA 
play,  the  triangle  theme  in  humble  lives. 
★Renzo  Pezzani.  Credere.  Torino.  S.  E.  I. 
1934.  207  pp.  5  lire. — Stories  full  of  profound 
thought. 

★Michele  Saponaro.  La  cittd  felice.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1934.  260  pp.  10  lire. — An 
idyllic  romance. 

★Gino  Saviotti.  Mezzo  motto.  Milano.  Baldini 
e  Cayoldi.  1934.  328  pp.  10  lire. — An  in' 
dividualiy  without  yamina  to  achieve  a  life 
for  himself. 

★Amedeo  Ugolini.  fl  Fanale.  Genova.  Delfo. 
1934.  144  pp.  5  lire. — Short  yories.  Premio 
Foce. 

★G.  Ugolini.  Orlando  a  Roncisvalle.  Brescia. 
La  Scuola.  1934.  175  pp.  6  lire. — The  epic 
charadter  of  the  narrative  is  well  suyained. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Bologno  nello  ftoria  dTtalia.  Bologna.  Zani' 
dieUi.  1933.  240  pp.  10  lire. — A  colledtion  of 
the  writings  of  various  Bolognese. 

★Luigi  Ceria.  Vito  di  una  moglie:  Teresa 
Confalonieri.  Milano.  Baldini  e  Cayoldi.  1934. 
336  pp.  12  lire. — Documentary  material  put 
into  a  h'vely  yory. 

★Guido  Libertini,  Giuseppe  Paladino,  Storia 
della  Sicilia  dai  tempi  piii  antichi  ai  noftri 
giomi.  Catania.  Muglia.  1933.  726  pp.  40  lire. 
— A  highly  successful  collaboration. 

★Piero  Nardi.  Vita  di  Antonio  Fogazzaro. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1934. — Well  documented 
yudy. 

★Ettore  Pais.  Storia  di  Roma  dall'etd  regia 
sino  alle  vittorie  su  Taranto  e  Pirro.  Torino. 
Unione  TipograBco'Editrice  Torinese.  1934. 
438  pp.  85  lire. — Critical  discussion  of  the 
origins  of  Rome  and  its  spread  over  Italy. 
★Piero  Pieri.  La  crisi  militare  italiana  nel 
Rinascimento  nelle  sue  relazioni  con  la  crisi  polu 
tica  ed  economica.  Napoli.  Riccardo  Ricciardi. 
1934.  562  pp.  30  lire. — Strife  within  and 
without  Italy  in  the  XVth  and  XVIth 
centuries. 


★Emeyo  Pontiero.  II  tramonto  del  baronaggio 
siciliano.  Palermo.  Scuola  Tip.  “Boccone  del 
Povero.”  1933.  444  pp. — A  voluminous  yudy 
including  Bonaparte’s  intervention  in  Sicilian 
affairs. 

★Giacomo  Di  Prampero.  Vita  militare  e  poli' 
tica  dei  signori  di  Gemona  conti  di  Prampero. 
Udine.  Arti  Grafiche  Friuane.  1933.  422  pp. 
25  lire. — The  Middle  Ages  well  handled. 
★Ettore  Romagnoh.  Genii  in  incognito.  Mi' 
lano.  Mondadori.  1934.  278  pp.  12  lire. — 
ProBles  of  men  who  almoy  belong  m  the  cate' 
gory  of  genius. 

★Gli  Studi  romani  nel  mondo.  Vol.  I.  Bologna. 
Capelli.  1934.  206  pp.  20  lire. — LeAures  given 
1932'33  and  1933'34  by  various  men  upon 
kindred  subjeAs  at  “lyituto  di  Studi  Romani.” 
★Tommaso  Gallarati  Scotti.  La  vita  di  An' 
tonio  Fogazzaro.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1934. 
568  pp.  15  lire. — New  edition  of  this  Audy 
called  forth  by  the  reawakening  of  intereA  in 
this  Italian  idealiA. 

★Camillo  Antona  Traversi.  Vita  di  Gabriele 
D'Annunzio.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1933.  Vol.  I. 
345  pp.  Vol.  II.  321  pp.  3  lire  each. — Enthus' 
iaAic  romantic  biography. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Ettore  Lo  Gatto.  Moscd.  Milano.  Agnelli. 
1934.  263  pp.  5  lire. — Moscow  viewed  dis' 
passionately. 

★Beniamino  de  Ritis.  Mcnte  Puritana  in  Cot' 
po  Pagano.  Firenze,  Vallecchi.  1934.  158  pp. 
8  hre. — America  through  Italian  eyes. 

★Diego  Valeri.  Fantasie  veneziane.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1934.  176  pp.  10  lire. — Venice, 
Padua  and  the  Euganean  hills  described  in 
prose, 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★Mario  Andreis.  Cinquanta  Lieder  di  Heine 
rkantati  in  versi  veneti.  Milano.  Convivio  Let' 
terario.  1934. 68  pp,  3  lire. — A  good  seleAion, 
neatly  translated. 

★Andrea  ToAo  de  Caro.  Cielo  rosa.  PiAoia. 
Grazzini.  1934, 148  pp,  7  lire. — A  volume  that 
contains  much  pure  poetry. 

★Giovanni  Descalzo.  Inter pretazioni.  Genova, 
j^izioni  di  “Circoli.”  1934.  62  pp.  8  lire. — 
Poems  in  prose  on  the  sea  and  merchantmen. 
★Lionello  Fiumi.  Poesie  scelte.  Milano.  La 
Prora.  1934.  235  pp. — A  poet  who  refleAs 
much  of  his  reading. 

★Amalia  Guglielminetti.  I  serpenti  di  Medusa. 
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Milano.  La  Prora.  1934.  185  pp. — Significant 
verse  from  the  fir^  years  of  the  war. 
'^Giovanni  Lini.  Core  romano.  Roma.  “Cos' 
mopoli.”  1934.  40  pp.  2.50  lire. — Youthful 
poetry  more  enthusiastic  than  inspired. 
ifLiriche  d'oggi.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1934. — 
First  prize  poems  by  Cesare  Meano,  Renzo 
Laurano,  Nicola  Vernieri. 

★M.  Savi  Lopez.  La  leggenda  di  Cudruna. 
Torino.  Paravia.  1934.  198  pp.  9  lire. — A  live' 
ly  rendering  of  the  nordic  poem. 

•^Vincenzo  Migliorini.  Sfigghiaturi.  Palmi  Ca* 
labria.  Genovesi.  1934.  48  pp.  2  lire. — Verse 
in  Calabrian  dialeA. 

★Vittorio  Parisi.  Momenti  Lirici.  Palmi. 
“Rassegna.”  1934.  63  pp.  6  lire. — A  few  good 
poems,  with  others  not  so  good. 

★Epifanio  Rossetti.  Pantasie.  Napoli.  Alfredo 
Guida.  1934.  150  pp.  8  lire. — Love  songs  in 
Neapolitan  dialedt. 

★Margherita  Sarfiitti.  I  vivi  e  I'omhra.  Mi' 
lano.  Mondadori.  1934. — Original  poetry  of 
real  inspiration. 

★Vincenzo  De  Simone.  Cantalanotti.  Milano. 
Edizioni  “Siculorum  Gymnasium.”  1934.  176 
pp.  5  lire. — Poems  of  unusual  imaginative  and 
ftyliStic  quality. 

ITALIAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Luisa  Cambi.  Bellini.  Milano.  Mondadori. 
1934. 20  lire. — A  presentation  of  the  composer 
of  Norma  in  fine  Style. 

★A.  Fulloni.  Reggio  Emilia.  Bergamo.  I^i' 
tuto  Italiano  d’Arti  Grafichc.  1934.  119  pp. 
20  lire. — No.  114  of  the  monographs  about 
Italian  artists. 

★Alberto  Ghislanzoni.  II  prohlema  dell'opera, 
Roma.  Maglione.  445  pp.  25  lire. — Discussion 
of  the  need  of  opera,  and  the  help  given  by 
the  Fascist  government  in  supporting  it. 
★Giuseppe  Parroni.  II  vero  volto  di  Michelan' 
gelo.  Roma.  Stab.  Tip.  Proja.  1934.  207  pp. 
— Study  of  the  background  of  Savanarola  in 
the  artist’s  work. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Marcello  Gallian.  Comando  di  tappa.  Roma. 
Edizione  della  Cabala.  1934.  295  pp.  9  lire. — 
A  confession  and  a  complaint  of  the  younger 
generation. 

★Benito  Mussolini.  Scritti  e  Discorsi.  Milano. 
Hoepli,  1934.  Vol.  V,  478  pp.  Vol.  VI,  293 
pp.  15  lire  each. — Covering  the  period  1925' 
1928. 


★Amerigo  Ruggiero.  L' America  al  Bivio. 
Torino.  Einaudi.  1934.  136  pp.  8  lire. — Right 
or  left^ 

★Luigi  Serra.  II  R.  Museo  Arti^ico  Industry 
ale  di  Roma.  Roma.  Libreria  dello  Stato.  1934. 
48  pp.  4.50  lire. — No.  33  of  the  guides  to  the 
museums  of  Rome. 

ITALIAN  RELIGION 

★G.  Forchielh.  La  Pieve  rurale.  Roma.  Libre' 
ria  di  Scienze  e  Lettere.  1933.  293  pp.  25  lire. 
— History  of  the  development  of  the  parish 
church. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

★Claude  E.  Anibal.  The  Hiftorical  Elements 
in  Lope  de  Vega’s  ^'Puente  Ovejuna."  New 
York.  Modem  Language  Association  of  Amer' 
ica.  1934.  61  pp. — Reprint  from  PMLA. 
★Henry  Grattan  Doyle.  A  Teraative  Biblu 
ography  of  the  Belles'Lettres  of  Panama.  Cam' 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1934.  21 
pp. — The  youngest  of  the  Spanish'American 
republics  has  done  her  bit. 

★Maxwell  I.  Raphael  and  Jeremiah  D.  M. 
Ford.  A  Tentative  Bibliography  of  Paraguayan 
Letters.  Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press. 

1934.  25  pp. — A  fine  bit  of  detedtive  work. 
★Samuel  Montefiore  Waxman.  A  Bibliography 
of  the  Belles-Lettres  of  Venezuela.  Cambridge. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1935.  145  pp. — 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  Council 
of  Hispano-American  Studies. 

ENGLISH  POETRY 

★Amado  Nervo.  Confessions  of  a  Modem 
Poet.  Boston.  Bruce  Humphries.  1935.  50  pp. 
$1.50. — Translated  by  Dorothy  Kress. 
★Salvador  Novo.  J^uevo  Amor.  Portland 
(Maine).  Mosher  Press.  1935.  52  pp. — Poems, 
translated  by  Edna  Worthley  Underwood. 

ENGLISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Paul  Mattick.  The  Inevitability  of  Com- 
munism.  New  York.  The  Polemic  Publishers. 

1935.  48  pp.  25c. — A  critique  of  Sydney 
Hook’s  interpretation  of  Marx. 

★School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  StU' 
dies  in  the  University  of  London.  Cob 
letftivised  Agriculture  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
London.  University  of  London.  1934.  31  pp. 
1/6. — Economic,  social  and  political  aspedts. 


